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PREFACE, 


TN fulfilling the engagement which I had 
'*■ come under to the Public with refpedl 
to the Hiftoryof America, it was my inten- 
tion not to have publilhed any part of the 
work until the whole was completed. The 
prefent Hate of the Britifli Colonies has 
induced me to alter that refolution. While 
they are engaged in* civil war with Great 
Britain, inquiries and fpeculations con- 
cerning their ancient forms of policy and 
laws, which exift no longer, cannot be in- 
terefting. The attention and expedlation 
of mankind are now turned towards their 
future condition. In whatever manner 
this unhappy conteft may terminate, a 
new order of things muft arife in North 
America, and its affairs will affutne ano- 
ther afpe6t. I wait with the folicitudc of 
a good citizen, until the ferment fubfide, 
and regular government be re-eftablilhed, 
i. .a and 
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and then I fliall return to this part of my 
work, in which I had made fome pro- 
grefs.^That, together with the hillory of 
Portu^efe America, and of the fettle- 
ments made by the feveral nations of 
Europe in the Weft In(ba Iflands, will 
complete my plan. 

The three volumes which I now pub- 
lifli, contain an account of the difcovery 
of the New World, and of the progrefs of 
the Spanifti arms and colonies there. This 
is not only the moft fplendid portion of 
the American llory, but fo much detach- 
ed, as, by itfelf, to fcam a perfe<ftyvhole, 
remarkable for the unity of the fubjedt. 
As the principles and maxims of the Spa- 
niards in planting colonies, which have 
been adopted in fome meafure by every 
nation, are unfolded in this part of my 
work; it will ferve as a proper introduc- 
tion to the hiftory of all the European ef- 
tablilhraents in America, and convey fuch 
information concerning this important 
article of policy. Sis may be deemed no 
lefs interefting than curious. 
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In defcribiog the atchievements and 
inftitutions of the Spaniards in the New 
World, I have departed, in mafiy in- 
ftances, from the accounts of preceding 
hiftorians, and have often related fadls 
which feem to have been unknown to 
them. It is a dut}' I owe the Public 
to mentibn the fources from which I have 
derived fuch intelligence as jufiifies me 
either in placing tranfa(Slions in a new 
light, or in forming any new opinion with 
refpe6t to their caufes and effects. This 
duty I perform with greater fatisfabiion, 
as it will afford Un opportunity of ex- 
preffing my gratitude to thofe benefac- 
tors who have honoured me with their 
countenance and aid in my refearches. 

As it was from Spain that I had to ex- 
ped. the nioft important information, 
with regard to this part of my work,. I 
-confidered it as a very fortunate circum- 
ftance for me, when Lord Grantham, to 
whom I had the honour of being perfon- 
ally known, and with whofe liberality of 
fentiment and difpofition to oblige, I was 
well acquainted, was appointed ambaf- 
a 2 fador 
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fador to the court of Madrid. Upon ap- 
plying to him, I met with fuch a recep- 
tion a^ fatished me that his endeavours 
would be employed in the moft proper 
manner, in order to obtain the gratifi- 
cation of my withes ; and I am perfedlly 
fenfible, that what progrefs I Rave made 
in my inquiries among the Sp'aniards, 
ought to be afcribed chiefly to their 
knowing how much his Lordftiip in- 
terefled himfelf in my fucccfs. 

But did I owe nothing more to Lord 
Grantham, than the advantages which I 
have derived from his attention in engag- 
ing Mr. Waddilove, the chaplain of his 
embaffy, to take the condudt of my lite- 
rary inquiries in Spain, the obligations I 
lie under to him would be very great. 
During five years that gentleman has car- 
ried on refearches for ray behoof, with 
fuch activity, perfeverance, and know- 
ledge of thefubje6t, to which his attention 
was turned, as have filled me with no lefs 
afionifliment than fatisfadtion. He pro- 
cured for me the greater part of the Spa- 
niih books, which 1 have confulted ; and 


as 
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as many of them were printed early in the 
fixteenth century, and are become ex- 
tremely rare, the colle<5ting of thefe was 
fuch an occupation as alone required 
much time and affiduity. To his friendly 
attention I am indebted for copies of 
feveral valuable manufcripts, containing 
fa6ts and details which I might have 
fearched for in vain, in works that have 
been made public. Encouraged by the 
inviting good-will with which Mr.Wad- 
dilove conferred his favours, I tranfmit- 
ted to him a fet of queries, with refpe6i 
both to the cuftoms and policy of the na- 
tive Americans, and the nature of feveral 
inftitutions in the Spanifli fettlements, 
framed in fuch a manner, that a Spaniard 
might anfwer them, without difclofing 
any thing that was improper to be com- 
municated to a foreigner. lie tranflated 
thefe into Spanifli, and obtained from 
various perfbns who had refided in mod 
of the Spanifli colonies, fuch replies as 
have afforded me much inftrudlion. 

Notwithstanding thofepeculiar ad- 
vantages with which my inquiries were 
a 3 carried 
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carried on in Spain, it is with regret I 
am obliged to add, that their fuccefs 
muft be afcribed to the beneficence of 
individuals, not to any communication 
by public authority. By a fingular ar- 
rangement of Philip II. the records of the 
Spanifli monarchy are depofited in the 
Archive of Simancas, near Valladolid, at 
the diftance of a hundred and twenty 
miles from the feat of government, and 
the fiipreme courts of juftice. The pa- 
pers relative to America, and chiefly to 
that early period of its hillor3% towards 
which niy attention was directed, arc fo 
numerous, that they alone, according to 
one account, fill the largell apartment in 
the Archivo ; and, according to another, 
they compofe eight hundred and fevepty- 
three large bundles. Confeious of pof- 
fefling, in fomedegree, the indullry which 
belongs to an hiftorian, the profpedt of 
fuch a treafure excited my moll ardent 
curiolity. But the profpeft of it is all that 
I have enjoyed. Spain, with an excefs of 
caution, has uniformly thrown a veil 
over her tranfaftions in America. From 
ftrangers they are concealed with pecu- 
liar 
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liar folicitude. Even to her own fubje<5ts 
the Archivo of Simancas is not opened 
without a particular order from the 
crown ; and after obtaining that, pa- 
pers cannot be copied, without paying 
fees of office fo exorbitant, that the ex- 
pence exceeds what it would be proper 
to beflow, when the gratification of li- 
terary curiofity is the only obje6t. It is 
to be hoped, that the Spaniards will at 
laft difcover this fyftem of concealment 
fo be no lefs impolitic than illiberal. 
From what I have experienced in the 
courfe of my inquiries, I am fatisfied, 
that upon a more minute fcrutiny into 
their early operations in the New World, 
however reprehenfible the actions of in- 
dividuals may appear, the conduct of the 
nation will be placed in a more favour- 
able light. 

In other parts of Europe very different 
fentimenls prevail. Havingfearched, with- 
out fuccefs, in Spain, for a letter of Cortes 
to Charles V. written foon after he landed 
in the Mexican Empire, which has not 
hitherto been publiflied ; it occurred to 

4 me. 
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me, that as the Emperor was fetting out 
for Germany at the time when the mef- 
fengersfrom Cortes arrived in Europe, the 
letter with which they were entrufted 
might poflibly be preferved in the Impe- 
rial library of Vienna. I communicated 
this idea to Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
with whom I have long had the honour 
to live in friendftiip, and I had foon the 
pleafure to learn, that upon his appli- 
cation, Her Imperial Majetty had been 
gracioufly pleafed to iffue an order, that 
not only a copy of th^t letter (if it were 
found), but of any other papers in the li- 
brary, which could throw light upon the 
Hiftory of America, fliould be tranfmltted 
to me. The letter from Cortes is not in 
the Imperial library, but an authentic 
copy, attefted by a notary, of the letter 
written by the magift rates of the colony 
planted by him at Vera Cruz, which I 
have mentioned, Vol. ii, p. 288, having 
been found, it was ti-anfcribed, and fent 
to me. As this letter is no lefs cu- 
rious, and as little known, as that which 
was the obje6t of my inquiries, I have 
given fomc account, in its proper place, 

of 
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of what is moft worthy of notice in it. 
Together with it, I received a copjr of a 
letter from Cortes, containing a long ac- 
count of his expedition to Honduras, 
with rejpe£t to which I did not think it 
neceflary to enter into any particular de- 
tail ; and likewife thofe curious Mexican 
paintings, which I have defcribed, Vol.iii. 
p. 299. 

My inquiries at St. Peterfburgh were 
carried on with equal facility and fuccefs. 
In examining into the neareft communi- 
cation between our-continent and that of 
America, it became of confequence to 
obtain authentic information concerning 
the difcoveries of the Ruflians in their 
navigation from Kamchatka towards the 
coaft of America. Accurate relations of 
their firft voyage, in 1741, have been 
publilhed by Muller and Gmelin. Seve- 
ral foreign authors have entertained an 
opinion, that the court of Iluffia ftudi- 
oufly conceals the progrefs which h.as 
been made by more recent navigators, 
and fuffers the Public to be amnfcd with 
falfe accounts of their route. Such con- 

dud; 
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du6^ appeared to me unfuitable to thole 
liberal fentiments, and that patronage of 
fcience, for which tlie prefent fovereign 
of RulBa is eminent ; nor could I difcern 
any political reafon, that might render 
it improper to apply for information con- 
cerning the late attempts of the RuQians 
to open a communication between Alia 
and America. My ingenious country- 
man, Dr. Rogerfon, firft phj'fician to the 
Emprefs, prefented my requeft to her 
Imperial Majelly, who not only dif- 
claimed any idea of concealment, but 
inllantly ordered the, journal of Captain 
Krenitzin, who conducted the only voy- 
age of difcovery made by pul)lic autho- 
rity lince the year 1741, to be tranflated, 
and his original chart to be copied for 
my ufe. By confulling them, 1 have 
been enabled to give a more accurate 
view of the progrels and extent of the 
Ruffian difcoveries, than has hitherto 
been communicated to the Public. 

From other quarters I have received 
information of great utility and import- 
ance. M. Ic Chevalier de Pinto, the 

minifter 
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minifter from Portugal to the court of 
Great Britain, who commanded for feve- 
ral years at Matagcoffo, a fettlement of 
the Portaguefe in the interior part of 
Brazil, where the Indians are numerous, 
and their original manners little altered by 
intercourfe with Europeans, was pleated 
to fend me very full anfwers to fome 
queries concerning the character and 
intlirutions of the natives of America, 
which his polite reception of an applica- 
tion made to him in my name, encou- 
raged me to propofe. Thefe tatisfied 
me, that he had contemplated with a 
difcerning attention, the curious objects 
which his fituation prefented to his view, 
and 1 have often followed him as one of 
my beft-inllru6led guides. 

M. SuAUD, to whole elegant tranf- 
lation of the Hiftory of the Reign of 
Charles V. I owe the favourable recep- 
tion of that work on the continent, pro- 
cured me anfwers to the fame queries 
from M. de Bougainville, who had op- 
portunities of obfervingthe Indians both 
of North and South America, and from 

M. Godin 
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M. Godin le Jeune, who refided fifteen 
years among Indians inQuito, and twenty 
years in Cayenne. The latter are more 
valuable fitom having been examined by 
M. de la Condamine, who, a few weeks 
before his death, made fome ftiort addi- 
tions to them, which may be confidered 
as the lafl; elFort of that attention to fci- 
cnce which occupied a long life. 

Mr inquiries were not confined to one 
region in America. Governor Hutchin- 
fon took the trouble of recommending 
the confideration of my queries to Mr. 
Hawley and Mr. Brainerd, two proteft- 
ant miffionaries, employed among the 
Indians of the Five Nations, who fa- 
voured me with anfwers, which difcover 
a confiderable knowledge of Ihe people 
whofe cullonis they defcribe. From Wil- 
liam Smith, Efq. the ingenious hiftorian 
of New York, I received fome ufeful in- 
formation. When I enter upon the Hif- 
tory of our Colonies in North America, 
I lhall have occafion to acknowledge 
how much I have been indebted to many 
other gentlemen of that country, 

3 From 
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From the valuable Colle<5lion of Voy- 
ages made by Alexander Dalrymple, 
Efq., with whofe attention to the Hiftory 
of Navigation and Difcovery the Public 
is well acquainted, I have received fome 
very rare books, particularly two large 
volumes of Memorials, partly manu- 
foript, and partly in print, which were 
prefented to the court of Spain during 
the reigns of Philip III. and Philip IV. 
From thefe I have learned many curious 
particulars with refpedl to the interior 
Hate of the Spanifli colonies, and the 
various fchemes formed for their im- 
provement. As this collection of Me- 
morials formerly belonged to the Colbert 
Library, I have quoted them by that 
title. 

t 

All thofe books and manufcripts I 
have confulted with that attention which 
the refpei^ due from an Author to the 
Public required ; and by minute refe- 
rences to them, I have endeavoured to 
authenticate whatever I relate. The 
longer I refleCt on the nature of hiftori- 

cal 
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cal cornpofition, the more I am con- 
vinced that this fcrupulous accuracy is 
neceflary. The hiftorian who records 
the events of his own time, is credited 
in proportion to the opinion which the 
Public entertains with refpe^t to his 
means of information and liis veracityf 
He who delineates the tranfa^lions of a 
remote period, has no title to claim 
affent, unlefs he produces evidence in 
proof of his aflertions. Without this, 
he may write an amufing tale, but can- 
not be faid to have compofed an authen- 
tic hiftory. In thofe fentiments I have 
been co^ifirmed by the opinion of an 
Author *, whom his induftry, erudition, 
and difcernnient, have defervcdly placed 
in a high rank among the moll eminent 
hiftorians of the age. Emboldened by 
a hint from him, I have publiflied a 
catalogue of the Spanilh books which I 
have confulted. This practice was fre- 
quent in llie lad century, and was con- 
ddered as an evidence of laudable induf, 


• Mr. Gibbon. 
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try in an author; in the prefent, it may, 
perhaps, be deemed the efFedl of ofteu- 
tation ; but as many of thefe books are 
unknown in Great Britain, I could not 
otherwife have referred to them as autho- 
rities, without encumbering the page with 
an infertion of their full titles. To any 
perfon who may choofe to follow me in 
this path of inquir}', the catalogue muft 
be very ufeful. 

My readers will obferve, that in men- 
tioning films of money, I have uniformly 
followed the Spanilh method of comjjut- 
ing by pefos. In Amibrica, the pefo fucrtc, 
or duro, is the only one known, and that 
is always meant when any fum imported 
from America is mentioned. The pefo 
fuerte, as well as other coins, has varied 
in its nunierary value ; but I have been 
advifed, without attending to fuch mi- 
nute variations, to confider it as equal to 
four Ihillings and fixpence of our money. 
It is to be remembered, however, that in 
the fixteenth century, the effective value 
of a pefo, i. e. the quantity of labour 

2 which 
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which it reprefen ted, or of goods which 
it would purchafe, was five or fix times 
as much as at prefent^ 


N.B. Since this edition was put into 
the prefs, a Hifliory of Mexico, in two 
volumes in quarto, tranflated from the 
Italian of the Abb6 D. FrapcefcoSaverio 
Clavigero, has been publiflied. From a 
perfon who is a native of New Spain, 
who has refided forty years in that coun- 
try, and who is acquainted with the 
Mexican language; it was natural to 
expert much new information. Upon 
perufing his work, however, I find that 
it contains hardly any addition to the 
ancient Hiftory of the Mexican empire, 
as related by Acofta and Herrera, but 
what is derived from the improbable nar- 
ratives and fanciful conje<5Iures of Tor- 
quemada and Boturini. Having copied 
their fplendid defcriptions of the high 
ftate of civilization in the Mexican em- 
pire, M. Clavigero, in the abundance of 

his 
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his zeal for the honour of his native 
country, charges me with having mif- 
taken fome points, and with having mif- 
reprefented others, in the Hiftory of it. 
When an author is contcious of having 
exerted induftry in refearch, and impar- 
tiality in decifion, he may, without pre- 
fumption, claim what praife is due to 
thefe qualities, and he cannot be infcn- 
fible to any accufation that tends to 
weaken the force of his claim. A feeling 
of this kind has induced me to examine 
fuch ftridtures of M. Clavigero on my 
Hiftory of Americi^ as merited any atten- 
tion, efpecially as thefe are made by one 
who feemed to poffefs the means of ob- 
taining accurate information ; and to 
Ihew that the greater part of them is 
deftitute of any juft foundation. This 
1 have done in notes upon the pafl’ages 
in my Hiftory, which gave rife to his 
criticifms. 

College of Edinburgh, 

March ijlf 1788. 
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both in population and wealth — Remedies 
propqfed — View qf the wife regulations of 
the Bourbon princes — A new and more libe- 
ral Jyfem introduced — Beneficial eJfeSts qf 
this — Probable con/e que 7 ices — lYade between 
New Spain and the Philippines — Revenue of 
Spain J'rom America — whence it arijes — to 
what it amounts. 


BOOK IX. 

Hfory qf Virginia to the year 1688. 


BOOK X. 

Hifory of New England to the year 165*, 
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OF 

Spanifh Books and Manufcripts. 


A 

A CARETTE de Bifcay, Relation des Voyagei dans la 
Riviere de la Plata, 8 c de la par Terre au Perou. 
Exit. Recueil de Thevenot, Part IV. 

A Voyage up the River de la Plata, 

and thence by Land to Peru. 8vo. London, 1698. 

Acolla (P. Jof. de) Hiltoria Natural y Moral de las 
Indias. 4to. Madrid, 1590. 

— (Jofeph de) Hiftoire Naturelle Sc Morale des 

Indes tant Orientales qu* Occidentales. 8vo. Paris, 1 600. 

Novi Orbis Hiftoria Naturalis Sc Moralis. 

Exit, in Colledt. Theod. de Bry, Pars IX. 

De Natura Novi Orbis, Libri duo, & de 

procuranda Indorum Salute, Libri fex. Salmant. 8yo. 
1589. 

— ^Chriftov.) Tratado de las Drogas y Mede- 

cinas de las Indias Occidentales, con fus Plantas Dibuxadas 
sd vivo. 4to. Burgos, 1578. 

Acugna (P, Chriftoph.) Relation de la Riviere des Ama- 
aones. lamo. Tom. ii. Paris, 1682. 

. Acugna’s Relation of the great River of the Amazons in 
South America. 8yo. London, 1698. 
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A CATALOGUE OF 


Alarchon (Fern.) Navigatipne a Scoprere il Regno di 
fette Cita. Ramufio III. 363. 

Albuquerque Coello, (Duarte de,) Memorial de Artes de 
la Guerre del Brafiil. 4to. Mad. 16^ f . 

Alcafarado (Franc.) An Hillorical Relation of the Dif- 
covery of the IHe of Madeira. 4to. Lond. 1675. 

Al9edo y Herrera (D. Dionyfio de) Avifo Hiftorico- 
Politico-Geografico, con las Noticias mas particulares, del 
Peruy Tierre Firm, Chil{, ^ nuevo Reyno Gwada. 
4to. Mad. 1740. 

— Compendi Hiftorico de la Provincia y Puerto de 

GuayaquiU 4to. Mad. J74JU 

Memorial fobre diferentes Piintos tocantes al 
eftado de la Real hazienda, y del Comercio, &c. en las In- 
dias. fol. 

Aldama y Guevara (D. Jof. Aiiguftin de) Arde de la 
Lengua Mexicana. i^mo. Mexico, 1754. 

Aiv^drado (Pedro de) Dos Relaciones a Hern. Cortes 
Referiendole fus ExpedioioneS y Conquiftas en varias Pro- 
vincias de N. Efpagna. ExR* Barcia Hiiloriad. Primit. 
tom. I. . 

— Lettre due, 8cc. Exft. Ramuf. III. 296. 

Aparicio y Leon (D. Lorenzo de) Difeurfo Hillorioo- 
Politico del Hofpital San Lazaro de Lima. 8vo. Lim. ^761. 

Aranzeles Rcales de los MiniHros dela Real Audieweiade 
N. Efpagna. fol. Mex. 1727. 

Argcnfola ( Bartolome Leonardo de) Conquiila de las Idas 
Malucas. fol. Mad. 1609. 

'■ Analcs'de Aragon, fol. Saragoca, 1630. 

Arguello (Email.) Sentum Confeflionis. 1 21110. Mex. 

Arriago (P. Pablo Jof. de) Exlirpacion de la Idolatria de 
Peru. 4to. Lima. 1621. ^ 

Avendagno (Didac.) Thefaurus Indicus, ceu generalis 
Inftruflor pro Regimine Confeientiae, in ijs quse ad India s 
fpeflantt fol. 2 vols, Antwerp, 1660. 


Aznar 
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Airiar (De l^erii. Fran. ) Difcurfo locate a la real htzu 
cnda y adihfmttracidn de ella. 4to. 

B 

Bandini (Angelo Maria) Vita e Lettere di Amerigo Vef- 
pucci, 4to. Firenze, 174^. 

Barcia (D. And. Gonzal.) Hiftoriadores Prirnitivos delas 
Indias Occidcntales. fol. 3 vols. Mad. X749* 

Baroo^Centinera (D. Martin de) Argentina y Conquifta 
del Rio de la Plata Poema. Exft. Barcia Fliftoriad* 
Primit. III. 

Barros (Joao de) Decadaa de Afia. fol. 4 vols. Lilboa, 

i68f. 

Beilefteros (D. Thomas de) Ordenanzas del “^eru. fol. 
2 vols. Lima, 1685. 

Beltran { P. F. Pedro ) Arte de el Idioma Maya reducl Jo 
a fucintas reglas, y Semilexicon. 4to. Mex. 1 746. 

Benzo ( Hieron. ) Novi Orbis Hiftoriae — De Bry America, 
Part IV. V. VI. 

Betancurt y Figiiero (Don Luis) Derccho de las Inglefias 
Metropolitanas dc les Indias. 410. Mad. 1637. 

Blanco (F. Matias Ruiz) Convcrfion dc Piritu de Indies 
Cumanagotos y otros. izmo. Mad. 1690. 

Boturini Benaduci (Lorenzo) Idea dc una nueva Hilloria 
general de la America Septentrional, fundada fobre material 
copiofa de'Figuras, Symbolas Cara<Elere8, Canteres y Manu- 
feritos de Autores Indios. 4to. Mad. 1 746. 

Botello de Moraes y Vafconcellos (D. Francifeo de) £l 
Nuevo Muiido Poema Heroyco. 410. Barcelona, 1701. 

Botero Benes (Juan) Defeription dc Todas las Provincias, 
Reynos, y Ciudades del Mundo. 4to. Girona, 1748. 

Brietius (Phil.) Paralela Geographijc Veteris & Novje. 
4to. Paris, 1 648. 

C 

Cabeza de Baca (Alvar. Nugnez) Relacion.de los Nau- 
fracios. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim. torn. i. 


kittH 
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A CATALOGUE OF 

Cabeza de Baca Examen Apologetsco de la Hiftorica Nar- 
ration dclos Naufragios. Exit. Barcia Hift. Prim. tom. i. 

■ ■ Commentanea de lo fuccedido duarante 

fu gubierno del Rio de la Plata. Exft. ibid. 

Cabo de Vacca Relatione de. Exft. Ramuf. III. 310. 

Cabota (Sebaft.) Navigazione de. Exft, Ramuf. 1 1, 

an. 

Cadamuftus (Aloyfius) Navigatio ad Terras incognitas. 
Exft. Nov. Orb. Grynaei, p. i. 

Calancha (F. Anton, de la) Cronica moralizada del Orden 
de San Auguftin en el Peru. fol. Barcelona, 1638. 

California — Diario Hiftorico de los Viages de Mar y 
Tierra hechos cn 1768, al Norte de California di orden del 
Marque^de Croix Vi-rey de Nueva Efpagna, &c. MS. 

Calle (Juan Diazde la) Memorial Informatorio de loque 
a fu Mageftad Provien de la Nueva Efpagna y Peru. 410. 

Campomanes (D. Pedro Rodrig.) Antiguedad Maritima 
de la Republica de Cartago, con en Periplo de fu general 
Hannon traducido e illuftrado. 410, Mad. 1756. 

Difcurfo fobre elfpmento de la Induftria 

popular. 8vo. Mad. 1774* 

-Difcurfo fobre la Educacion popular de los 

Artefanos, 8vo. 5 voL Mad. 1775, &c. 

Caracas — Real Cedula de Fundacion de la real Compagnia 
Guipufcoana de Caracas, izmo. Mad. 1765. 

Caravantes (Fr. Lopez de) Relacion de las Provincias que 
tiene el Govierno del Peru, los Officios que en el fe Provien, 
j la Hacienda que alii tiene fu Mageftad, lo que fe Gafta de 
ella y le queda Libre, See. 8cc, Dedicado al Marques de 
Santos Claros, Agno, dei6ii. MS. 

Cardenas y Cano ( Gabr. ) Enfayo Cronologico para la 
Hiftoria general de la Florida, fol. Mad. 1733. 

Carranzana (D. Gon9ales) A Geographical Defeription 
of the Coafts, &c. of the Spanifti Weft Indies, 8vo. Lond. 
1740. 

Cafas (Bart, de las) Breviffima Relacion dela Deftruyeion 
delasinias. 4to. 1552* 
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Cafaft (Bart, de la$) Narratio Iconibus iUIHrata per 
Thc0d.deBry.4t0. Oppent. 1614. 

( Bart de las) An Account of the firft Voyages and 

Difcoveries of the Spaniards in America. 8vo. Lond. 1693. 

CalTani { P. Jofeph) Hiftoria de la Provincia de Compagnia 
de Jefus del Nuevo Reyno de Granada. foL Mad. 1741. 

Caftanheda (Fern. Lop. de) Hiftorio do Defcobrimento 
& Conquifta de India pelos Portuguefes. foL 2 vol. Lifbon» 
1552, 

Caftellanos (Juan de) Primera y Secunda de las Elegiat 
de Varones Illuftres de Indias. 4to. 2 vol. Mad. 1589. 

Caftillo (Bernal Dias del) Hilloria Verdadera de la Con- 
quiftade Nueva Efpagna. fol. Mad. 1632. 

Caftro, Figueroa y Salazar (D. Pedro de) Relacion di fu 
ancimiento y fervicios. 12 mo. 

Cavallero (D. Jof. Garcia) Brieve Cotejo y Valance de 
las pefas y Medidas di varias Naciones, reducidas a las que 
Corren en Caftilla. 410. Mad. 1731. 

Cepeda (D. Fern.) Relacion Univerfal del Sitio en que 
cfta fundada la Ciudad de Mexico, fol. 1637. 

Cie^a de Leon (Pedro de) Chronica del Peru. fol. 
Seville, 1/53. 

Cifneros (Diego) Sitio, Naturalezay Propriedades de la 
Ciudad de Mexico, 4to. Mexico, 1618. 

Clemente (P. Claudio) Tablas Chronologicas, en que con- 
tienen los Sucefos Ecclefiafticos y Secularea de Indias. 4to. 
Val. 1689. 

Cogullado (P, Fr. Diego Lopez) Hiftoria de Yucatan, 
fol. Mad. 1688. 

Collecao dos Brives Pontificos e Leyes Regiai que forao 
Expedidos y Publicadas defde o Anno 1741, fobrealaLi- 
berdada des Padoas bene c Commercio doa Indos de Brefil. 

Collcccion General de las Providencias hafta equi tomadas 
par el Gobierno fobrc el Eftragnimento, -y Occupacion de 
Temporalidades de los Regulares de la Compagnw, de Ef- 
pagna, Indias, &c. Partes IV. 4to. Mad. 1767. * 

Colon (D. Fernando) La Hiftoria del Almirante, D. 
Chriftoval Colon. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim. I. i. 

Columbtti 
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Cotmnbfii (CKrift.) Navigatio qua multas Regioncs hac- 
tcnus incognitas invenit* Ex ft. Nov. Orb. Gryniaci, p. 90. 

- ( Ferd. ) Life and Adions of his Father Adn^ral 

Chriftoph. Columbus. Exft. Churchill's Vopges, 11 . 479, 

Compagnia Real de Commercio para las Idas de Sto Do- 
mingo, Puerto*rico y la Margarita. i2mo. 

Compcndio General de las contribuciones y gattos que oc- 
cafioiian todos los effcdlos, frutos, caudales, &c. que trafican 
entre los reynos de Caftilla y America. 4to. 

Concilios Provinciales Primcro y Segundo celebradot en la 
muy Noble y muy leal Ciudad de Mexico en los Agnos de 
1555 6 c Mexico, 1769. 

Concilium Mexicaniim Provinciale tertium celebratum 
Maxici, Anno 1585. fol. Mexici, 1779. 

Continente Americano, Argonauta de las collas de Nueva 
Efpagna y Tierra Firme. i2mo* 

Cordeyro (Antonio) Hiftoria Infulana das ilhas a Portu- 
gas fugeytas no Occano Occidental, fol. Lift). 1717. 

Corita (Dr. Alonzo) Breve y fumuria Relacion de los Seg- 
nores, mancra y Differencia dc cllos, que havia en la Nueva 
Efpagna, y otras Provincias fus Comarcanas, y de fus Leyes, 
Ufos y Coftumbres, y de la Forma que tcuiaii en Tributstr 
fus Vafallos cn Ticmpo de fu Gentilidad, &c. MS. 410. 
pp. 307. 

Coronada (Fr. Vafq. de) Sommario di due fue Lettere del 
’.Viaggio fatto del Fra. Marco da Nizza al fette Citta de Cc- 
vola. Exft. Ramufio 111 . 354. 

■■■ I Relacion Viaggio ulle fette Citta. Ramufio 111 . 

359 - 

Cortes (Hern.) Quattro Cartas dirigidas al Emperador 
Carlos V. en quo ha Relacion de fus Conquiftas en la Nueva 
Efpagna. Exft. Barela Hift. Prim. tom. i. 

Corteflii (Ferd.) De infulis nuper inventis Narrationes ad 
CarolumV. fol. 1532. 

Cortefc (Fern.) Relacioni, &c. Exft. Ramufio III. 225. 

Cubero (D. Pedro) Perigrinacion del Mayor Parte del 
Mundo, ZaragolT. 4to. 16B8. 

Cumaiia Govierno y Noticia de, fol. MS. 

4 
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D 

Davila Padilla (F.Aug.) Htftoria de la Fundacion j 
Difcurfo de Provincia de St* Jago dc Mexico, fol. BruiT, 
1625. 

■ ■ (Gil Gonzalcx) Teatro Ecclefiaftico de la Pri- 
outiva Iglefiade lot Indias Occidentales. fol. 2 vols. 1649. 

Documentos tocantes a la Perfecucion, que lo« Regularea 
de la Corapagnia fufcitaron contra Don B. de Cardenas 
Obifpo dc Paraguay. 4to, Mad. 1768. 

E 

Echaveri (D. Bernardo Ibagnez de) El Reyno Jefuitico 
del Paraguay. Exft. tom. iv. -CoUcccion de Documcutos, 
4tct Mad. 1770. 

Echave y AlTu (D. Francifco de) La Eftrella dc Lima 
fonvertida en Sol fobre fur tres Coronas, fol. Ambcres, 1688. 

Eguiara El Egueren (D.J. Jof.) Bibliotheca Mcxicaiia, 
ive Eruditorum Hiftoria Virorum in America Boreali nato- 
rum, 5 cc. tom. prim. fol. Mcx. 1775. 
one volume of this work has been publifhed. 

Ercilla y Zuniga (D. Alonzo de) La Araucana, Pocma 
Eroico. foL Mad. 1733. ' 

2 vols. 8 VO. Mad. 1777. 

Efcalona (D. Gafpar de) Gazophylacium Regium Peru- 
vicum. fol. Mad. 1775. 


F 

Faria y Soufa (Manuel de) Hiftoria del Reyno de Por- 
tugal. fol. Amber. 1730. 

Faria y Soufa, Hiflory of Portugal from the firft Ages to 
the Revolution under John IV. 8vo. Loud. 1698. 

Fernandez (Diego) Prima y fecunda Parte de la Hiftoria 
del Peru. foL SeviU. 1571. 

— (P. Juan Pair.) Relacion Hiflorial de las 

Mifliones de lot Indias que claman Chiquitos, 4to. Mad. 
1726. 

roi*t, c Fcyjoo 
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(Benit, Geron) Efpagnoles Americanos— -Dil- 
curfo VL del tom. iv. del Teatro Critico. Mad. 1769. 

Solucion del gran Problema Hiilorico 
fobre la Poblacion de la America — Difcurfo XV. did 
tom. V. de Teatro Critico. 

(D. Miguel) Relacion Defcriptiva de la 

Ciudad y Provincia Truxillo del Peru. foL Mad. 1763. 

Freyre ( Ant.) Piratas de la America. 4to, 

Fraffo (D. Petro) De Regio Patronatu Indiarum. fol. 
2 vols. Matriti, 1775. , 


G 

Galvao (Antonio) Tradato dos Defcobrimcntos AnUgos 
y Modernos. fol. Lifboa, 1731. 

Galvano (Ant.) The Difcoverics of the World from the 
firft. Original unto the Year 1555. Oiborne’s Colled. 11 . 
354 * 

Gamboa (D. Fran. Xavier de) Comcntarios a los ordi- 
nanzas de Minas, fol. Mad. 1761. 

Garcia (Gregorio) Hiftoria Ecckfiahica y Seglar de la 
India Oriental y Occidental, y Prcdicacion de la Santa Evan- 
geliacnella. i2mo. Baeca, 1626. 

(Fr. Gregorio) Origen de los Indios def Nuevo 

Mundo. fol. Mad. 1729. 

Gaftelu (Anton. Valefquez) Arte de Lengua Mexicana. 
4to. Puibla dc los Angeles. 1716. 

Gazeta de Mexico pos los Annos 1728, 1729, 1730, 4to. 
Girava (Hieronymo) Dos Libros de Cofmographia. 
Milan, 1556. 

Godoy (Diego de) Relacion al H. Cortes, qua trata del 
Defeubrimiento de diverfas Ciudades, y Provincias, y Guer- 
as que tuio con los Indios. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim, 
tom. i. 

Godoy Lettera a Cortefe, 5 cc. Exft. Ramufio III. 300. 
Gomara (Fr. Lopez de) La Hiftoria general de las In- 
dia. i2mo. Anv. 1554. 

H^oria general delas Indias. Exft. Barcia Hift» ^ 

Prim. tom. ii. v/ 

5 ’’ 
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Gk>!nara (Fr. Lopez de) Chronica de la Nueva Efpagna 
0 Cdnquefta de Mexico. Exit. Barcia Hill. Prim. tom. ii. 

Guatemaia-— Razon puntual de los fiicceffos mas mcmora- 
biles, y de los eftragos y dannos que ha padecido la rindad de 
Guatemala, foL 1774. ^ 

Gumilla (P.Jof.) El Orinoco illuftrado y defcndido; 
Hiftoria Natural, Civil, y Geographica de efte Gran Rio, 
&c. 4to. 2 tom. Mad. ^745. 

Hiftoire Naturelle, Civile, & Geogra- 

phique de POrenoque. Traduite par M. Eidous. izmo. 
tom. iii. Avig, 1758. 

Gufman (Nugno de) Relacion fcritta in Omitlan Provin- 
cia de Mcchuacan della maggior Spagna nell 1530* Exll. 
Ramuho III. 331. 


H 

Henis (P. Thadeus) Ephemerides Belli Guiaranici, ab 
Anno 1754. Exll. Colleccion general de Docum. tom. iv. 

Hernandes (Fran.) Plantarum, Aiiimalium 8 c Mincralium 
Mexicanorum Hiftoria. fol. Rom. 1651. 

Herera (Anton, de) Hiftoria general de los Hcchos de 
los CaftellanOs en las Iflas y Ticrra Firma de Mar Occano# 
fol. 4V0I8. Mad. 1601. 

— Hiftoria General, &c. 4V0I8. Mad. 1730. 

General Hiftory, &c. Tranflated by Stephens, 

8vo. 6 vols. Lond. 1 740. 

Defcriptio Indix Occidentalis. fol. Amft. 1622* 

Huemex y Horcafitas (D. Juan Francifco de) Exlrado dc 
los Autos de Diligencias y reconocimientos dc los rios, lagu- 
nas, vertientes, y defaguas de Mexico y fu valle, &c. foL 
Mex. 1748. 


I 

Jefukas— Colleccion de las applicaciones que fe van haci- 
endo de los Cienes, cafas y Coligios que fueron de la Com- 
pagnia de Jefus, expatriados de eftos Reales dominios. 4to. 
2 vols. Lima, 1772 y 1773. 

c 2 
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Jefuitas— (JoUcccion General de Providendai hafta aqui 
tomadas por el Gobierno fobre el Eftrannamiento y Ocenpa- 
cion de temporalidades, de los Regulares de la Compagma dc 
Efpagna, Indias, c I/las Pilipinas. 410. Mad. 1767. 

— - Retrato de los Jefuitas formado al natural. 4to. 

2 vols. Mad. 1 768. 

— .'I ■ Relacion Abbreviada da Republica que o» Re* 

ligiofos Jefuitas eftabeleceraon. 1 21*0. 

— — — Idea del Origen, Gobierno^ &c. de la Compag- 
nia de Jefus. 8vo. Mad. 1768. 

L 

Laevinius (Appollonius) Libri V. de Peruvise Inyentton. 
& rebus in eadem geftis. izmo. Ant. 1567. 

Leon (Fr. Ruiz de) Hernandia, Poema Heroyco dc 
Conquifta dc Mexico. 410. Mad. 1755. 

(Ant. de) Epitome de la Bibliotheca Oriental 

y Occidental, Nautica y Geographica. fol. Mad. I737» 

Lima, A true Account of the Earthquake which happened 
there, 28th Odlober 1746. Tranflated from the Spanifh, 
8vo. Lond. 1748. 

Lima Go/ofa, Defeription de las fedibas Demonllraciones, 
con que efta ciudad Celebrb la real Proclamacion de el 
Nombre Augufto del Catolico Monarcho D. Carlos III. 
Lima. 410. 1760. 

Lano Zapata (D. Jof. Eufeb.) Preliminar al Tomo 1 . de 
las Memorias Hiftorico-Phyficas, Critico-Apologeticas de la 
America Meridional. 8vo. Cadiz, 1759. 

Lopez (D. Juan Luis) Difeurfo Hillorico Politico ea 
defenfo de la Jurifdidion Real. fol. 1685. 

(Thom.) Atlas Geographico de la America Sep- 
tentrional y Meridional. i2mo. Par. 1758. 

Lorenzana (D. Fr. Ant.) Arzobifp# de Mexico, ahora, 
de Toledo, Hiftoria de Nueva Efpagna, eferita por fu Efcla- 
recido Conquiftador Hernan Cortes, Aumentada con otros 
Document 08 y Notas. foL Mex. 1770. 

Lozano (P. Pedro) Defeription Chorographica, del Ter* 
retoriosi Arboles, Animales del Gran Chaco, y de los Ritos 

y Cof- 
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Y Coflumbres, de las innumerabiles Naciones que la habitan. 
4to. Cordov. 1733. 

■ ■ ■■■ ■■ Hiftoria de la Compagnia de Jefus en la Pro* 

viircia del Paraguay, fol. 2 vols. Mad. 1753. 

M 

Madriga (Pedro de) Defcription de la Gouvernmcnt du 
Perou. Exft. Voyage^ui ont fervi a PetablifTement de la 
comp, des Indes. tom. ix. 105. 

Mariana ( P. Juan de) Difcurfo de les Enfermedades de la 
Compagnia de Jefus. 410. Mad. 1658. 

Martinez de la Puente (D. Jof. ) Compendio de las Hif- 
torias de los Defcubrimientos, Conquillas, y Guerras de la 
India Oriental, y fus Idas, dcfde los Tiempos del Infante 
Don .Enriqu de Portugal fu inventor. 4to. Mad. 1681. 

Martyr ab Angleria (Petr.) De Rebus Oceanicis & Novo 
Orbe Decades Jtres. i2mo. Colon. 1574. 

— — — — ^ X)e Infulis nuper inventis, & de Moribus In- 
colarum. Ibid, p.329. 

■ ' — ^ — Opus Epiftolarum. fol. Amd. 1670. 

J1 Sommario cavato della fua Ilitloria del 

Nuevo Mundo. Ramufio III. i. 

Mata (D. Geron. Fern, de) Ideas politicas y morales. 
X 2 mo. T oledo, 1 640. 

Mechuacan — Relacion de las Ccremonias, Ritos, y Po- 
blacion de los Indies de Mechuacan hecha al I, S. D. Ant. 
de Mendoza Virrey de Nueva Efpagna. fol. MS, 

Melendez (Fr. Juan.) Teforos Verdaacros de las Indias 
Hilloria de la Provincia de S. Juan Baptiila del Peru, del 
Orden de Prcdicadores. fol. 3 vols. Rom. 1681 

Memorial Adjuftado por D. A. Fern, de Heredia Gober* 
nador de Nicaragua y Honduras, fol. 175:3 

Memorial Adjuftado contar los Officialec. de Cafa de Mo- 
nedaa Mexico deel anno 1729. fol. 

Mendoza (D. Ant. de) Lettera al In?pcratore del Difeo.. 
primento della Terra Frima della N. Spagna verfo IVamon. 
tauo. Exft. Ramufio III. 355. 

c 3 
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Mendoza (Juan Gonz. de) Hiftoria del gran Reyno de 
China, con un Itinerario del Nuevo Mundo. 8vo. Rom. 1585* 

Miguel (Vic. Jof.) Tablas de los Sucefos EccleixafticoB 
cn Africa, Indias Orientales y Occidentales. 410. Val. 1689. 

MifccUanea Economico-Politico, &c. fol. PampL 1 749. 

Molina (P. F. Anton.) Vocabulario Caftellano y Mexi- 
cano. fol. 1571. 

Monardes (ElDottor) Primera y Segunda y Tercera 
Parte de la Hilloria Medicinal, de las Cofas que fe traen de 
neuftras Indias Occidentales, que firven en Medicina. 4to. 
Sevilla, 1754. 

Moncada (Sancho de) Reflauracion Politica de Efpagna. 
y defeos Publicos. 4to. Mad. 1 746. 

Morales (Ambrofio de) Coronica General de Efpagna. 
fol. 4V0I8. Alcala, 1574. 

Moreno y Efcaudon (D. Fran. Aut.) Defoription y Ef- 
tado del Virreynato de Santa Fe, Nuevo Reyno de Gra- 
nada, &c. fol. MS. 

Munoz (D. Antonio) Difeurfo fobre economia politica. 
8 VO. Mad* 1769. 


N 

Niz'/a (F. Marco) Relatione del Viaggio fatta Per Terra 
al Cevole, Regno di cette CittL Exit. Ramuf. III. 356. 

Nodal — Relacion del Viage que hicieron los Capitanes 
Barth, y Gonz. de Nodal al defeubrimiento del Eftrecho que 
hoy cs nombrado de Marie, y reconocimiento del de Magel- 
lancs. 4to. Mad. 

Noticia Individual de los derechos fegun lo reglado en 
ultimo proyedo de 1720. 4to. Barcellona, 1732. 

Nueva Efpagna — Hiftoria de los Indios de Nueva Efpagna 
dlbidida en tres Partes. En la primera trata de los Ritos, 
Sacriheios y Idolatrias del Tiempo de fu Gentilidad. En la 
fegunda de fu maravillofa Converfjon a la F^, y modo de 
eelebrar las Fieilas de Nuellra Santa Iglefia. En la t<a*cera 
del Genio y Carader de aquella Gente ; y Figuras con que 
notaban fus Acontecimientos, con otras particularidades ; y 

Noticias 
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Noticias de las principales Ciudades en aquel Reyno. Efcrita 
enel Agno 1541 por uno de los dace Religiofos Francifcos 
que primero PafTaron a entender en fu Converfion. MS. fol, 
pp. 618. 


O 

Ogna (Pedro de) Arauco Domado. Poeiha. i2mo. 
Mad. 1605. 

Ordenanzas del Confejo real de las Indias. ful. Mad. 
j68i. 

Ortega (D. Cafimiro dc) Rcfiimen Hillorico del primer 
Viage hecho al rededor del Mundo. 410. Mad. 1769. 

Oflbrio (Jerome) Hillory of the Portuguefe, during the 
Reign of Emmanuel. 8vo. zvols. Lond. 1752. 

OfTorius ( Hicron. ) De rebus Emmanuelis Lufitaniae Regis, 
8vo. Col. Agr. 1752. 

Ovalle ( Alonfo) Hiftorica Rclacion del Reyno dc Chili, 
fol. Rom. 1 646. 

'——An Hiftorical Relation of the Kingdom of Chili. 
Exft. ChurchilPs Collca. III. i. 

Oviedo y Bagnos (D. Jof. ) Plilloria la Conquifta y Piibli- 
cacion ce Venezuela, fol. Mad. 1723. 

Oviedo Somrnaria, 5cc. Exil. Ramufio III, 

Oviedo (Gonz. Fern, dc) Relacion Somrnaria dc la Hif. 
toria Natural de los Indias. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim. tom. i. 

Oviedo Hiftoria Gencrale & Naturale dell Indie Occideu- 
talc. Exft. Ramufio III. 74. 

Relatione della Navigatione per la Grandiffima 

Fiume Maragnon. Exft. Ramuf. III. 415. 

P 

Palacia (D. Raim. Mig.) Difeurfo Economico Politico, 
4to. Mad. 1778. 

Palafox y Mendoza (D. Juan) Virtudes del Indios o Na- 
turaliza y Coftumbres de los Indios de N. Efpagna. 410. 

— Vie de Venerable Dorn. Jean Palafox Eveque de 

PAngelopolis. izmo. Cologne, 1772. 
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Begna ( Jiian Nugnez dc la) Conqixifta y Antiguedadei dc 
las Iflas de Gran Canaria. 410. Mad. 1 676. 

Pegna Montenegro (D. Alonfo de la) Itinerario para 
Parochos de Indies, en que tratan Ics materias mat particu* 
lares, tocantes a elloa para fe buen adminiftracion. 410. 
Amberes, 1 754. 

Penalofa y Mon dragon (Fr. Benito de) Cineo Excellcnciat 
del Efpagnol que des peublan a Efpagna. 4to. PampL 1629^ 

Peralta Barnuevo (D. Pedro de) Lima fundada o Con- 
quifta del Peru Poema Eroyco. 410. Lima, 1732. 

Peralta Calderon (D. Mathias de) El Apoftol dc lat In- 
dias y nueves gentes San Fancifeo Xavier dc la Compagnia d® 
Jefus Epitome de fus Apoftol^ros hechos. 4to, Pampl. 1 665. 

Pereira de Berrido (Bernard.) Annalcs *Hiftoricot do 
eftado do Maranchao. fol. Lilboa, 1749, 

Peru — r Relatione d’un Capitano Spagnuolo del Defcopri- 
mento y Conquifta del Peru. Exft. Ramuf. III. 371. 

Peru — Relatione d’un Secretario de Franc. Pizzarro della 
Conquifta del Peru. Exft. Ramufiolll. 371. 

Relacion del Peru. MS. 

Pefquif^ de los Oydores de Panama contra p. jayme 
Mugnos, 5c c. pro haverlos Commerciado illicitamcnte en 
tiempo de Guerra, fol. 1755. 

Philipinas — Carta que eferibe un Religiofo antiguo dc 
Philipinas, a un Amigo fuyo en Efpagna, que Ic pregunta 
el Naturel y Genio de los Indies Naturales de Eftas Iflas. 
MS. 410. 

Piedrahita (Luc. Fern.) Hiftoria general delas Conquiftat 
del Nuevo Reyno de Granada, fol. Ambres. 

Pinelo (Ant. de Leon) Epitome de la Bibliotheca Ori- 
ental y Occidental en que fe continen los Eferitores de lat 
Indias Orientales y Occidentales. fol. zvols. Mad. 1737. 

Pinzoniiis focius Admirantis Columbi — Navigatio Sc res 
per eum repertx. Exft. Nov. Orb. Grynsei, p. 1 19. 

Pizarro y Orellana (D. Fern.) Varones ilhiftres del N. 
Mundo. fol. Mad. 1639. 

Plandus Judorum Chriftianorum in America Peruntina. 
|2mo. 
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Puente (D. Jof« Martinez de la) Compendio de las Hif- 
torias de los Defcubrimientos de h India Oriental y fus Ifiat* 
4to. Mad. 1681. 


Q 

Quir (Fcrd, de) Terra Auflralis Incognita ; or, a new 
Southern Difcovery, containing a fifth part of the World 
lately found out. 4to. Lond. 1617. 

R 

Ramufio (Giov. Battifia) Racolto delle Navigationi e 
Viaggi. fol. 3 ▼ok. Venet. 1588. 

Real Compagnia Guipuzcoana de Caracas, Noticias hif- 
toriales Pradlicas, de los Succeffos y Adelantamientos de efla 
Compagnia defde fu Fundacion en 1728 halla 1764. 410, 

Recopilacion de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias. fol. 
4 vols. Mad. 1 756. 

Reglamcnto y Aranceles Reales para cl Comercio de Ef- 
pagna a Indias. fol. Mad. 1778. 

Relatione d^un Gentiihuomo del Sig. Fern. Cortcfe della 
gran Citta Temiftatan, Mexico, 8c delle altre cofe della Nova 
Spagna. Ex ft. Ramuf. III. 304. 

Remefal (Fr. Ant.) Hiftoria general de las Indias Occi- 
dentales y particular de la Governacion de Chiapa a Guati* 
mala. fol. Mad. 1620, 

Ribadeneyra (D. Diego Portichuclo de) Relacion del 
Viage defde que falio de Lima, halla que llego a Efpagna. 
4to. Mad. 

Ribandeneyra y^ Barrientos (D. Ant. Joach.) Manuel 
Compendio de el Regio Patronato Indiano. fol. Mad. 1755* 

Ribas (Andr. Perez de) Hiftoria de los Triumphos de 
Nuefta Sta Fe, cntre Gentes la mas Barbaras, en las mif- 
fiones de Nueva Efpagna. fol. Mad. 1645. 

Riol (D. Santiago) Reprefentacion a Philipe V. fobre cl 
eftado aflual de los Papales univerfales de la Monarchia, 
MS. 
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R^ia (Juan de la) Pradica dc la Adminiftracion y co- 
branza de las rentas reales. foL Mad« 1768. 

Rocha Pitta (Seballiano de) Hiftoria de America Por- 
tougueza dcs de o Anno de 1500 du fu Defcobrimento ate 
p de 1724. fol. Lilboa, 1730. 

Rodriguez (Manuel) Explicacion de la Bulla de la Santa 
Cruzada. 4to. Alcala, 1589. 

(P. Man.) El. Maragnon y Amozonas, Hif- 
toria de I08 Defeubrimientos, Entradas y Reducion de Na- 
ciones. fol. Mad. 1684. 

Roman (Hieron) Rcpublicas del Mundo. fol. 3 vols. 
Mad. 1595. 

Roma y Rofell (De Franc.) Las fegnales de la felicidad 
de Efpagna y medios de hacerlas efficaces. 8vo. Mad. 1768. 

Rofende (P. Ant. Gonz. de) Vida del Juan de Palafox 
Arzobifpo dc Mexico. ‘ fol. Mad. 1671. 

Rubaclava (Don Jof. Gutierrez de) Tratado Hiftorico- 
Politico, y Legal de el commercio de las Indias Occidentales. 
1 2 mo. Cad, 1750. 

Ruiz (P. Ant. ) Conquifta Efpiritual hccha per los Reli- 
giofos de la Compagnia de jefus, en las Provincias de la Pa- 
raguay Uraguay, Parana y Tape. 4to. Mad. 1639. 

S 

Salazar de Mendoza (D. Pedro) Monarquia de Efpagna, 
tom. i. ii. iii. fol. Mad. 1770. 

y Olarte (D. Ignacio) Hilioria de la Con- 
quifta de Mexico — Segunda parte. Cordov. 1 743. 

— y Zevallos (D. Alonz. Ed. de) Conftituciones 
y Ordenauzas antiguas Agnadidas y Modernas de la Real 
Univcrfidad y eftudio general lie San Marcos de la Ciudad 
dc los Reyes del Peru. fol. En la Ciudad dc los Reyes, 
1735 - 

Sanchez (Ant. Ribero) Differtation fur POrigine de la 
Maladie Venerienne, dans laquelle on preuve qu’elle n’a 
point 6te portee de PAmerique. izmo, Paris, 1765. 
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Sarmiento de Gomboa (Pedro de) Viage al Eftrecho de 
Magellanes. 4to. Mad. 1768. 

Santa Cruz (El Marques) Commercio Suelto y en Com- 
panm General. lanno. Mad. 1732. 

Santa Domingo, Puerto Rico, y Margarita, Real Com- 
pagnia de Comercio. 1 2mo. 1756. 

Schemidel (Hulderico) Hiftoriay Difcubrimiento del Rio 
de la Plata y Paraguay. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim, tom.iii. 

Sebara da Sylva (Jof.de) Reciieil Chronologique & Ana- 
lytique de tout ce qu’a fait en Portugal la Societc dite de 
Jefus, depuis fon Entree dans ce Royaume en 154^ jufqu’a 
fon Expulfion 1759. i2mo. 3 vols. Lift), 1769. 

Segni (D. Diego Raymundo) Antiquario Noticiofa Ge* 
neral de Efpagna y fus Incfios. i2mo. 17 ^ 9 * 

Sepulveda (Genefius) Dialogus de juftis belli caufis, prx- 
fertim in Iiidos Novi Orbis. MS. 

(Jo. Genefius) Epiftolarum Libri VIT. 

l2mo. Salam. 1557. 

Sepulveda de Regno, Libri III. i2mo. Ilerdse, 1570. 

Seyxas y Lovero, (D. Fr. ) Theatro Naval Hydrogra- 
phico. 4to. 1648. 

Defcripcion Geographica y Derrotcra de la 

Religion Auftral Magellanica. 4to. Mad. 1690. 

Simon (Pedro) Noticias Hiftoriales de las Conquiftas de 
Terra Firme en las Indias occidentales. fol. Cuenca, 1627. 

Solis (D. Ant. de) Hiftorias de las Conquiftas de Mex- 
ico. fol. Mad, 1684. 

Hiftory of the Conqueft of Mexico. — Tranf- 

lated by Townfend. fol. 1724. 

Solarzano y Pereyra (Joan.) Politica Indiana, fol. 2 vols. 
Mad. 1776. 

De Indiarum jure, five de jufta Indiarum Oc- 

ddentalium Gubernatione. fol. 2 vols. Lugd. 1672. 

Obras Varias pofthumas. fol. Mad. 1776. 

Soto y marne (P. Franc, de) Copia de la Relacion de 
Viage que defde la ciudad de Cadiz a la Cartagena de Indias 
bixo. 4to. Mad. 1753* 
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Spilbergwi et Le Maire Speculum Oricntalis Occiden* 
taUfque Narigationum. 410. L. Bat. 1619. 

Suarez de Figueroa (Chriftov.) Hechos de D. Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza. 4to. Mad. 1613. 


T 

Tanco (Luis Bezcrra) Felicidad de Mexico cn la admi- 
rable Aparicion de N, Signora di Guadalupe. 8vo. Mad. 

ms- 

Tarragonea ( Hieron Gir. ) Dos Lihros de Cofmographia. 
4to. Milan, 1556. 

Techo (F. Nichol. de), The Hiftory of the Provinces 
Paraguay, Tucuman, Rio de Plata, &c. ’ Exil. ChurchilPs 
Coll. VI. 3. 

Torquemada (Juan de) Monarquia Indiana, fol, 3 vols. 
Mad. 1723. 

Torres (Sim. Per. de) Viage del Mundo. Exfl. Barcia 
Hift. Prim. III. 

(Franc. Caro de) Hiflorla de las Ordenes Mili- 

taresde Santiago, Calutrava y Alcantara, defdc fu Funda- 
cion hafta el Rey D. Felipe II. Admlaiilador perpetuo 
dellas. fol. Mad. 1629. 

Torribio (P. F. Jof. ) Aparato para la Hifloria Natural 
Efpagnala. fol. Mad. 1754. 

— Diflertacion Hiftorico-Politica y cn miicha 

parte Geographica de las Idas Philipinas, i2mo. Mad. 

» 753 * 

Totanes (F. Scbaflian dc) Manual Tagalog para auxilio 
dc Provincia de las Philipinas. 4to. Samplai en las Phili- 
pinas, 1745. 


U 

Ulloa (D. Ant. dc) Voyage Hiftoriquc de I’Amerique 
Meridionale. 4to. 2 tom. Paris, 1752. 

- (D. Ant. de) Noticias Americanas, Entreteni- 

mientos Phyficos-Hiftoricos, fobre la America Meridional y 
la Septentrional Oriental. 410. Mad. 1772. 
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UUoa (D. Bern de) Reftablecimicnto dc las Fabricas, 
trafico, y comercio maritimo de Efpagna. lamo* 2 vols. 
Mad. 1740. 

(Franc.) Navigatione per fcoprire PIfole delle 

Speciere fino al Mare detto Vermejo nel 1539* Exft. 
Ramuf. III. 339. 

(D. Bernardo) Retabliflement des Manufactures 

Ic du Commerce d^Efpagn. i2mo. Amft. 1753. 

Uztariz (D. Geron.) Thcoria y PraCkica de Commercio 
& de Marina, fol. Mad. 1757. 

The Theory and PraCtice of Commerce, and 

Maritime Affairs. 8vo. 2 vols. Lond. 1751* 


V 

Verages (D. Thom. Tamaio de) Reflauracion de la Cio- 
dad del Salvador y Baia de Todos Sandos en la Provincia 
del Brafil. 410. Mad. 1628. 

Vargas Machuca (D. Bern, de) Milicia y Defcription de 
las Indias. 410. Mad. 1699. 

Vega (Garcilaffo de la) Hifloirc de la Conquete de la 
Floride, Traduite par Richelct. izmo. 2 tom, Leyd. 
* 73 ^- 

Royal Commentaries of Peru, by Rycaut* fol. 

Lond. 1688. 

Vega (L’Ynea Garcilaffo de la) Hifloires des Guerres 
Civiles dos Efpagnoles dans les Indes, par Baudouin. 4to. 
2 tom. Paris, 1648. 

Veitia Linage (Jof.), The Spanifh Rule of Trade to the 
Weft Indies. 8vo. Lond. 1702. 

— — — — Declamacion Oratoria en Defcnfa de 

D. Jof* Fern. Veitia Linage, fol. 1702. 

Norte de la Contratacion de las Indias Occiden- 

tales. fol. Sevill. 1672. 

Venegas (Miguel), A Natural and Civil Hiftory of Cali- 
fcraio. 8vo. 2 vols. Lond. 1759. 
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Verazzano (Giov.) Relatione delle Terra perlui Sco- 
perta nel 1524. Exft. Ramiifio III. p. 420. 

Vefputius ( Americas) Duae Navigationes fub aufpicii* 
Fcrdinandi, &c. Exft. de Bry America. Pars X* 

Navigatio prima, fecunda, tertia, quarta. £zil* 

Nov. Orb. Grynxi, p. 155. 

Viage de Efpagna. izmo. 6 tom. Mad. 1776. 

Vidoria (Franc.) Relationes Theologicx de India & de 
jure belli contra eos. 410. 1765. 

Viera y Clavijo (D. Jof.) Noticias dela Hiftoria general 
de las Iflaa de Canaria. 410. 3 tom. Mad. X772. 

Villalobos (D. Juan de) Maniliello fobre in introduccion 
de efclavos negros en las Indias Occidentales. 4to, Sevilla, 
1682. 

Villagra (Gafp.de) Hiftoria de Nueva Mexico Poema. 
i2mo. Alcala, 1610. 

Villa Segnor y Sanchez (D. Jof. Ant.) Theatre Ameri- 
cano. Defeription general de los Reynos y Provincias de la 
Nueva Efpagna. fol. 2 tom. Mex. 1746. 

— Res puefta fobre cl precio de Azogue. 410. 

Vocabularia Brafiliano y Portugues. 4to. MS. 

W 

Ward (D. Bernardo) Proyefto Economico fobre la pob- 
lacion de Efpagna, la agricultura en todos fus ramos, y de 
mas eftablecimientos de induftria, comcrcio con nueftra ma- 
rina, arreglo de nueftra interefes en America, libertad del 
commercio en Indias, &c. 2 vols. 410. MS. 

X 

Xeres (Franc.de) Verdadera Relacion de la Conquifta 
del Peru y Provincia de Cuzco, Embiada al Emperador 
Carlos V. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim. tom. iii. 

Relatione, 6cc. &c. Exft. Ramufio III. 
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Zarate (Aug. de) Hiftoria del Defcubrimiento y Coa- 
quifta de la Provincia del Peru. Exft. Barcia Hift. Prim, 
tom. iii. 

Hiftoire de la Decouverte Sc de la Conquete du 

Perou. 1 2 mo. atom. Paris, 1742. 

Zavala y Augnon (D. Miguel de) Reprefentadon al Rcy 
N. Segnor D. Philipe V. dirigida al mas feguro Aumento 
del Real Erario. Noplace. 1732. 

Zevallos (D. Pedro Ordognez de) Hiftoria y Viage del 
Mundo. 4to, Mad. 1691. 
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BOOK I. 

'’T^HE progrefs of men in difcovering and book 
peopling tlie various parts of the earth, i J'- . 
has been extremely flow. Several ages elapfed 
before they removed far from thofe mild and 
fertile, i^ions in which they were originally 
placed By their Creator. The occafion of their 
firfl general dUperBon is known ; but we are 
unacquainted with the courfe of their migra- 
tions, or the time when they took pofleffion of 
the^different countries ^hicfh they now inhabit. 

Neither hiftory nor tradition furnifh fuch in- 
formation concerning thofe remote events, as 
enables us to trace, with any certainty, the 
operations of the human race in the infancy of 
fociety. - 

We may conclude, however, that aU tlijpF,’<F!rft mijr*. 
early migrations of mankind were made 
FOL. I, n land. 
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BOOK land. The ocean, which lurrounds the habit- 
. \ . able earth, as well as the various arms of the 

iea which feparate one region from another, 
though dellined to facilitate the communica- 
tion between diftant countries, feem, at firft 
view, to be formed to check the progrefs of 
man, and to mark the bounds of that portion 
of the globe to which nature had confined him. 
It was long, we may believe, before men at- 
tempted to pafs thefe formidable barriers, and 
became fo fkilful and adventrous as to commit 
therafelves to the mercy of thewinds and waves, 
or to quit their native Ihores in quell of re- 
mote and unknown regions. 

rirftat. Navigation and fhip-building are arts fo 
w^driiati nice and complicated, that they require the in- 
gation.- genuity, as well as experience, of many fuc- 
ceffive ages to bring them to any degree of 
perfetflion. From the raft or canoe, which firft 
ferved to carry a favage over the river that 
obftru^led him in the chace, to the conftruc- 
tion of a veflel capable of conveying a nume- 
rous crew with fafety to a diftant coaft, the 
progrefs jn improvement is immenfe. Many 
efforts would be made, many experiments 
would be tried, and much labour as well as 
invention would be employed, before men 
could accomplilh this arduc^ aod important 
undertaking. The rude khperfedl ftate 
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in which navigation is ftill found among all BOOK 
nations which are not confiderably civilized, ■ m 
correfponds with this account of its progrefs, 
and demonftrates that, in early times, the art 
was not fo far improved as to enable men to 
undertake diflant voyages, or to attempt re- 
mote difcoveries. 

As foon, however, as the art of navigation Jutroduaion 
becameknown, a newfpeciesof correfpondence merct* 
among men took place. It is from this sera, 
that we mull date the commencement of fuch 
an intercourfe between nations as delerves the 
appellation of commerce. Men are, indeed, 
far advanced in improvement before commerce 
becomesan objedl of great importance to them. 

They mull even have made Ibme conliderable 
progrefs towards civilization, before they ac- 
quire the idea of property, and afcertain it fo 
perfectly as to be acquainted with the moll 
fimple of all contrails, that of exchanging by 
barter one rude commodity for another. But 
as foon as this important right is ellablilhed, 
and every individual feels that he has an ex- 
clufive title to podefs or to alienate whatever 
he has acquired by his own labour and dexte- 
rity, the wuits and ingenuity of his nature 
fugged to him a new method of increaling his 
aequilitions and enjoyments, by difpofing of 
B 2 what 
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what is fuperfluous in his own (lores, in order 
to procure what is neceflary or defirable in 
thofe of other men. Thus a commercial in- 
tercourfe begins, and is carried on among the 
members of the fame community. By degrees, 
they difcover that neighbouring tribes poflels 
what they themfelves want, and enjoy comforts 
of which they wilh to partake. In the 12me 
mode, and upon the fame principles, that do- 
meftic traffic is carried on within the fociety, 
an external commerce is eftablilhed with other 
tribes or nations. Their mutual interell and 
mutual wants render this intercourfe defirable, 
and imperceptibly introduce the maxims and 
laws which facilitate its progrefs and render it 
fecure. But no very extenfive commerce can 
take place between contiguous provinces, 
whofe foil and climate being nearly the lame, 
yield fimilar produ6lions. Remote countries 
cannot convey their commodities by land, to 
thofe places, where on account of tlicir rarity 
they are delired, and become valuable. It is 
to navigation that men are indebted for the 
power of tranfporting the fuperfluous dock of 
one part of the earth to fupply the wants of 
another. The luxuries and blelfings of a par- 
ticular climate are no longer confined to itlelf 
alone, but the enjoyment of them is commu- 
nicated to the mod didaut regions. 

12 ■ 
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Ik proportion as the knowledge of the ad- b O o K 
vantages derived from navigation and com- . . 

merce continued to fpread, tlic intercourfe 
among nations extended. The ambition of 
conqueft, or the necedity of procuring new 
fettlemcnts, were no longer the foie motives 
of vifiting dillant lands. Tlie delire of gain 
became a new incentive to atlivily, roiil'ed ad- 
venturers, and fent them forth upon long voy- 
ages, in fearch of countries, whofe products or 
wants might increafe that circulation, which 
nourilhes and gives v igour tocommerce. Trade 
proved a great foiirce of difeovery, it opened 
unknown feas, it penetrated into new regions, 
and contributed more than any other canle, to 
bring men acquainted with the lituation, the 
nature, and commodities of the ilillerent parts 
of the globe. But even after a regular com- 
merce was cflablillied in the world, after 
nations were conliderably civilized, and the 
fciences and arts were cultivated with ardour 
and fuccefs, navigation continued to be fb im- 
perfect, that it can hardly be faid to have ad- 
vanced beyond the infancy of its improvement 
in the ancient world. 

Among all the nations of antiquity, the imp«rftc. 
itructure of their vellels was extremely rude, vifjation 

, amung the 
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and their method of working them very de- 
fective. They were unacquainted with ieveral 
principles and operations in navigation, which 
are now confidered as the firll elements on 
which that fcience is founded. Though that 
property of the magnet, by which it attraCls 
iron, was well known to the ancients, its more 
important and amazing virtue of pointing to 
the poles had entirely efcaped their obferva- 
tion. Deflitute of this faithful guide, which 
now conducts the pilot with fo much certainty 
in tlie unbounded ocean, during the darknefs 
of night, or when the heavens are covered 
with clouds, the ancients had no other method 
of regulating their courfe than by obferving 
the fun and ftars. Their navigation was of 
confequence uncertain and timid. They durft 
feldom quit fight of land, but crept along the 
coafl, expofed to all the dangers, and retarded 
by all the obftruClions, unavoidable in holding 
fuch an aukward courle. An incredible length 
of time was requifite for performing voyages, 
which are now finifiied in a Ihort fpace. Even 
in the mildeft climates, and in feas the lead 
tempeftuous, it was only during the fummer 
months that the ancients ventured out of their 
harbours. The remainder of the year was loft 
in ina^vity. It would have been deemed 

moft 
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moll inconfiderate ralhnefs to have braved the book 
fury of the winds and waves during winter *. 

While both the fcience and practice of na- 
vigation continued to be lb defe6live, it W|S an 
undertaking of no fmall difficulty and danger 
to vifit any remote region of the earth. Under 
every difadvantage, however, the active fpirit 
of commerce exerted itfelf. The Egyptians, Navigation 
foon after the eflablilhment of their monarclty, nieice of 

tlif Itgvp* 

are faid to have opened a trade between the ' 
Arabian Gulph or Red Sea, and the weltern 
coall of the great Indian continent. The com- 
modities which they imported from the eaft, 
were carried by land from the Arabian Gulph 
to the banks of the Nile, and conveyed down 
that river to the Mediterranean. But if the 
Egyptians in early times applied themfelves to 
commerce, their attention to it was of Ihort 
duration. The fertile foil and mild climate of 
Egypt produced the neceflaries and comforts 
of life with fuch profulion, as rendered its in- 
habitants fo independent of other countries, 
that it became an edablifhed maxim among 
that people, whofe ideas and inllitutions dif- 
fered in almoft every point from thofe of other 
nations, to renounce all intercourfe with fo- 


Vegetiua de Re milit. lib. ir. 
B 4 


reigners. 
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BOOK reigners, In conl’equence of this, they never 
1 f went out of their own country j they held all 
fea-faring perfons in detellation, as impious 
and profane ; and fortifying their own har- 
boi|fs, they denied ftrangers admittance into 
them It was in the decline of their power, 
and when their veneration for ancient max- 
ims had greatly abated, that they again opened 
their ports, and refiimed any communication 
with foreigners. 


Of the 
Plienicians# 


The chara6ler and lituation of the Pheni- 


cians were as favourable to the fpirit of com- 
merce and difc overy as thofe of the Egyptians 
were adverfe to it. They had no dillingiiifh- 
ing peculiarity in their manners and inftitu- 
tions ; they were not addi6led to any lingular 
and unlbcial form of fuperllition ; they could 
mingle with other nations without fcruple or 
reluctance. The territory whicli they pollefled 
was neither large nor fertile. Commerce was 
the only fource from which they could derive 
opulence or power. Accordingly, the trade 
carried on by the Phcnicians of Sidon and 
Tyre, was more extenfive and enterprifingthan 
that of any Hate in the ancient world. The 
genius of the Phenicians, as well as the objeCl 


^ Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 78. ed. Weffelingi. Anift. 1 756. 
Strabo, lib.xviif p.1142. ed. Amft. 1707. 
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of their policy and the fpirit of their laws, BOOK 
were entirely commercial. They were a peo- . , 

pie of merchants who aimed at the empire of 
the fea, and adlually poflelTed it. Their fhips 
not only frequented all the ports in the Me- 
diterranean, but tliey were the firll who ven- 
tured beyond the ancient boundaries of navi- 
gation, and pairing the Streights of Gades, 
vifitedthe wellern coalls of Spain and Africa. 

In many of tlie places to which they reforted, 
they planted colonies, and commumcated to 
the rude inhabitants fome knowledge of their 
arts and improvements. While they extended 
their difeoveries towards the north and the 
well, they did not neglect to penetrate into 
the more opulent and fertile regions of the 
fouth and call. Having rendered themfelves 
mailers of feveral commodious harbours to- 
wards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf, they, 
after the example of the Egyptians, eltablilhed 
a regular intercourfe with Arabia and the con- 
tinent of India on the one hand, and with the 
eallern coall of Africa on the other. From 
thefe countries they imported many valuable 
commodities unknown to the reft of the world, 
and, during a. long period, engrolfed that 
lucrative branch of . commerce without a 
rival'. 

f See Note I. at the end of the volume, 

Th£ 
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The vafl wealth which the Phenicians ac- 
quired by monopolizing the trade carried on 
in the Red Sea, incited their neighbours the 
Jews, under the profperous reigns of David 
and Solomon, to aim at being admitted to 
fome fhare of it. This they obtained, partly 
by their conqueft of Idumea, which ftretches 
along the Red Sea, and partly by their al- 
liance with Hiram King of Tyre. Solomon 
fitted out fleets, which, under the dire6tion of 
Phenician pilots, failed from the Red Sea to 
Tarlhifli and 0})hir. Thefe, it is probable, 
were ports in India and Africa which their 
condu6lors were accuflomed to frequent, and 
from them the Jewilh fhips returned with fuch 
valuable cargoes as fuddenly diffufed wealth 
and fplendour through the kingdom of Ifrael**. 
But the Angular inftitutions of the Jews, the 
obfervance of which was enjoined by their 
divine legiflator, with an intention of preferv- 
ing them a feparate people, uninfected by ido- 
latry, formed a national character, incapable 
of that open and liberal intercourfe with 
ftrangers which commerce requires. Accord- 
ingly, this unfocial genius of the people, to- 
gether with the difaflers which befel the king- 
dom of Ifrael, prevented the commercial ipirit 


, ^ Memoire fur le Pays d’Ophir, par M. D’ Anvflle, Mem. 

de PAcadem. det Infcripf. &c. tom. xix. 83. 
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which their monarchs laboured to introduce, BOOK 
and to cherifli, from fpreading among them. 

The Jews cannot be numbered among the 
nations which contributed to improve navi- 
gation, or to extend difcovery. 


But though the inllriifilions and example of of iKe c»r. 
the Phenicians were unable to mould the man- 
ners and temper of the Jews, in oppofition to 
the tendency of their laws, they tranfmitted 
the commercial fpirit with facility, and in full 
vigour to their own defcendants the Cartha- 
ginians. The commonwealth of Carthage ap- 
plied to trade and to naval affairs, with no Ids 
ardour, ingenuity, and fuccds, than its parent- 
ftate. Carthage early rivalled, and foon fur- 
palfed 'lyre in opulence and power, but feems 
not to have aimed at obtaining any fliare in 
the commerce with India. The Phenicians 
had engrofled this, and had fuch a command 
of the Red Sea as fecured to them the exclu- 
five poflellion of that lucrative branch of trade. 

The commercial a6livity of the Carthaginians 
was exerted in another direction. Without 
contending for the trade of the eaft with their 
mother-country, they extended their naviga- 
tion chiefly towards the weft and north. Fol- 
lowing the courfe which the Phenicians had 
opened, they pafled the Streights of Gades, 

and 
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BOOK and pufhing their difcoveries far beyond thofe 
. , of the parent (late, vifited not only all the 

coafts of Spain, but thofe of Gaul, and pene- 
trated at laft into Britain. At the fame time 
that they acquired knowledge of new countries 
in this part of the globe, they gradually car- 
ried their refearches towards the South. They 
made confiderable progrefs, by land, into the 
interior provinces of Africa, traded with Ibme 
of them, and fubjeblcd others to their empire. 
Tliey liiiled along the weftcrn coall of that 
great continent, almoll to the tropic of Cancer, 
and planted feveral colonies, in order to civilize 
the natives, and accullom them to commerce. 
They difcovered the Fortunate Iflands, now 
known by the name of the Canaries, the utmoft 
boumlary of ancient navigation in the weftern 
ocean *■. 

Non was the progrefs of the Pheniciansand 
Carthaginians in their knowledge of the globe, 
owing entirely to the delire of extending their 
trade from one country to another. Com- 
merce w'as followed by its ufual effects among 
both thefe people. It awakened curiolity, en- 
larged the ideas and defires of men, and incited 

' Plinii Nat. Hift, lib. vi. c.37. edit, in ufum Delph. 
4to. 1685. 
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them to bold entei'prifes. Voyages were un> BOOK 
dertaken, the foie objedl of which was to dif- ■ . 

cover new countries, and to explore unknown 
feas. Such, during the profperous age of the 
Carthaginian republic, were the famous navi- 
gations of Hanno and Himlico. Both tlicir 
fleets were equipped by authorit y of the lenate, 
and at public expence. Ilunno was dire6led 
to (leer towards the fouth, along the coad of 
Africa, and he feeins to have advanced much 
nearer the equino6i;ial line than any former na- 
vigator'. Himlico had it in charge to proceed 
towards the north, and to examine the weflern 
coalls of the European continent*’'. Of the 
fame nature was the extraordinary navigation 
of the Phenicians round Africa. A I’lienician 
fleet, we are told, fitted out by Necho King 
of Egypt, took its dej)arturc about lix hun- 
dred and four years bel'orc the C’hrillian tera, 
from a port in tlie Red Sea, doubled the 
fouthern promontory of Africa, and ailer a 
voyage of three years, returned by the Streights 
of Gadcs, to the mouth of the Nile". Eudoxus 

r Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. v. c. i . Hanonis Periplas ap. Geo- 
graph. miiiores, edit. Hudfoni, vol. i. p. i. 

® Plinii Nat. HiA. lib. ii. c. 67. FcAus Aviemis apud 
Bochart. Geogr. Sacr. lib. i. c. 60. p. 652. Oper. v.il. iii. 

L. Bat. 1707. ** Hcrodot. lib. iv. c. 42. 
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B o O K Cyfflcus is laid to have held the fame courfe, 
^ J* , and to have accompliflied the fame arduous 
undertaking 

These voyages, if performed in the manner 
which I have related, may juftly be reckoned 
the greatell effort of navigation in the ancient 
world; and if we attend to the imperfect flate 
of the art at that time, it is difficult to deter- 
mine, whether we Ihould mofl admire the 
courage and fagacity with which the delign 
was formed, or the condu6t and good fortune 
with which it was executed. But unfortunately, 
all the original and authentic accounts of the 
Phenician and Carthaginian voyages, whether 
undertaken by public authority, or in profe- 
cution of their private trade, have perifhed. 
The information which we receive concerning 
them from the Greek and Roman authors is 
not only obfcure and inaccurate, but, if we 
except a fhort narrative of Hanno’s expedition, 
is of fiifpicious authority Whatever acquaint- 
ance with the remote regions of the earth 
the Phenicians or Carthaginians may have ac- 
quired, was concealed from the reft of mankind 
with a mercantile jealoufy. Every thing re- 

* Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. ii. c. 67. 

* See NOTE II. 
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latlve to the courfe of their navigation was not BOOK 
only a myllery of trade, but a fecret of ftate. . 
Extraoadinary fa6ls are related concerning 
their folicitude to prevent other nations from 
penetrating into what they wiftied fliould re- 
main undivulged'. Many of their difcove- 
ries feem, accordingly, to have been fcarcely 
known beyond the precin6ts of their own 
dates. The navigation round Africa, in par- 
ticular, is recorded by the Greek and Roman 
writers, rather as a llrange amufing tale, which 
they did not comprehend, or did not believe, 
than as a real tranfa^lion, which enlarged their 
koowledgoand influenced their opinions®. As 
neither the progrefs of the Phenician or Car- 
thaginian difcoveries, nor the extent of their 
navigation, were communicated to the reft, of 
mankind, all memorials of their extraordinary 
{kill in naval afl'airs feem, in a great meafure, 
to have periflted, when the maritime power of 
the former was annihilated by Alexander’s 
conqueft of Tyre, and the empire of the latter 
was overturned by the Roman arms. 

Leaving, then, the obfcure and pompous ofth« 
accounts of the Phenician and Carthaginian 

* Strab. Geogr. lib.iii, p.z65, libxviii. p. 1154- 

* See NOTE III. 
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K voyages to the curiofity and conjectures of an- 
tiquaries, hiftory muft reft fatisfied with rela- 
ting the progrefs of navigation and difcovery 
among the Greeks and Romans, which, though 
left Iplendid, is better afcertained. It isevident 
that the Phenicians, who inftruCted the Greeks 
in many other ufeful fciences and arts, did not 
communicate to them that extenfive know- 
ledge of navigation which they themfelves pof- 
fefled; nor did the Romans imbibe that com- 
mercial fpirit and ardour for difcovery which 
diftinguilhcd their rivals the Carthaginians. 
Though Greece be almoft encompafted by 
the fea, which formed many fpacious bays 
and commodious harbours; though it be fur- 
rounded by' a great number of fertile iflands, 
yet, notwithftanding fuch a favourable fitua- 
tion, which feemed to invite that ingenious 
people to apply themfelves to navigation, it 
w'as long before this art attained any degree 
of perfection among them. Their early voy- 
ages, the object of which was piracy rather 
than commerce, were fo inconfiderable that 
the expedition of the Argonauts from the 
coaft of TheflTaly to the Euxine Sea, ap- 
peared fuch an amazing eflbrt of tkill and 
courage, as entitled the conductors of it 
to be ranked among the demigods, and ex- 
alted 
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alted the veflel in which they failed to a place book 
among the heavenly conftellations. Even ■ _ . 

at a later period, when the Greeks engaged 
in their famous enterprize againft Troy, their 
knowledge in naval affairs feenis not to have 
been much improved. According to the ac- 
count of Homer, the only poet to whom hillory 
ventures to appeal, and who, by his fciaipnlons 
accuracy in defcribing the manners and arts of 
early ages, merits this diftinrtion, the fcience of 
navigation, at that time, had hardly advanced 
beyond its rudefl Hate. The Greeks in the 
heroic age feem to have been unacquainted 
with the life of iron, the moll ferviceable of all 
the metals, without which no conlulerable 
progrefs was ever maiie in the mechanical 
arts. Their veHMs were of inconliilerable 
burthen, and mollly without decks. I'hey 
bad only one mall, which w as creeled or taken 
down at pleafure. They were llrangers to the 
life of anchors. All their operations in failing 
were clumfy and unlkilful. They turned tlieir 
obfervation towards liars, which w’ere improper 
for regulating their courle, and their mode of 
obferving them was inaccurate and fallacious. 

When they had finilhed a voyage they drew 
their paltry barks alhore, as lavages do their 
canoes, and thefe remained on rfFy laud until 
the feal(»|| of returning to fea approached. It 
roL.i.‘' c is 
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BOOK is not then in the early or heroic ages of 
. ■ Greece, that we can expert to obferve the 

fcience of navigation, and tlie fpirit of dif- 
covery, making any confiderable progrefs. 
During that period ofdiforder and ignorance, 
a tl’oufand caules concurred in reftraining 
curiofity and enterprize within very narrow 
bounds. 

But the Greeks advanced with rapidity to 
a date of greater civilization and refinement. 
Gt>vernmcnt, in its mod liberal and perfect 
form, began to be edablillicd in their different 
communities ; equal laws and regular police 
were gradually introduced ; the fciences and 
arts which arc ufeful or ornantental in life 
were carried to a high pitch of improvement, 
and feveral of the Grecian commonw'ealths 
apjilied to commerce with liich ardour and 
luccefs, that they were conffdered, in the an- 
cient world, as maritime powers of the firft 
rank. Even then, lurwever, the naval vi6lones 
of the Greeks muff be aferibed rather to the 
native fpirit of the pcojde, and to that courage 
which the enjoyment of liberty infpires, than 
to any extraordinary progrefs in the fcience of 
navigation. In the Perlian war, thofe exploits 
which the geitins of the Greek hiftorians has 
rendered lb famous, were performed by fleets, 
. com- 
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compofed chiefly of finall vcflels without BOOK 
decks" ; the crews of which ruflicd forward . . 

with impetuous valour, but little art, to board 
thofe of the enemy. In the war of Pelopon- 
neftis, their fliips feem ftill to have been of in- 
confiderable burtlien and force. The extent 
of their trade, how highly Ibever it may have 
been eftimated in ancient times, was in pro- 
portion to this low condition of their marine. 

The maritime dates of Greece hardly carried 
on any commerce beyond the limits of the' 

Med itcrraiiean fca. Their cliief intercoiirle 
was W'ith the colonics of their comifrvnien, 
planted ill the LelTer Alia, in Italy and Sicily. 

They fometimes vifitod tlie jiorts of ligypt, of 
the Ibutliern provinces of tianl,and ol' 'I’hrace, 
or pafling through llic Mcllcl'pont, tliey tradcti 
W'ith the countries fliuatcd around the I'hi.xino 
lea. Amazing inllances occur of their ig- 
norance, even of tlioie countries, which lay 
within the narrow precintds to whicli their 
navigation was confined. Vfhen the Greeks 
had aliemblcd their combined fleet againd 
Xerxes at Kgina, they thouglit it unadvileablc 
to liiil to Samos, becanl'e.they believed the 
didance between that illand and Egina to lie 
as great as the didance between Egina and 

” Thucyd. lib. c. 14, 
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® ^ Pillars of Hercules ®. They were either 

‘ _f utterly unacquainted with all the parts of the 
globe beyond the Mediterranean fea, or what 
knowledge they had of them W'as founded 
on conjedture, or derived from the informa- 
tion of a few perfons, whom curiofity and the 
love of fcience had prompted to travel by land 
into the Upper Afia, or by fea into Kgypt, 
the ancient feats of wifdom and arts. After 
all that the Greeks learned from them, they 
appear to have been ignorant of the moll im- 
portant fa6ls, on which an accurate and fei- 
entific knowledge of the globe is founded. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great into 
the eaft, confiderably enlarged the fphere of 
navigation and of geographical knowledge 
among the Greeks. That extraordinary man, 
notwithflanding the violent paffions which in- 
cited him, at fome times, to the wildell actions, 
and the moft extravagant enterprifes, poflefled 
talents which fitted him not only to conquer, 
but to govern the world. He was capable of 
framing thofe bold and original fchemes of 
policy, which gave a new form to human 
* affairs. The revolution in commerce, brought 
about by the force of his genius, is hardly in- 


f Herodot. lib. viii. c. 132. 


ferior 
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ferior to that revolution in empire, occafioned book 
by the fuccefs of his arms. It is probable, . . 

that the oppelition and efforts of the republic 
of Tyre, which checked him fo long in the 
career of his viftories, gave Alexander an op. 
portunity of obferving the vafl refources ol' a 
maritime power, and conveyed to him fome 
idea of the immenle wealth wbidi the Tyrians 
derived from their commerce, efpecially that 
with tlie Eaft Indies. As foon as he had ac- 
complilhed the dellrudion of Tyre, and re- 
duced Egypt to fubjedion, he formed the plan 
of rendering the empire which he propofed to 
eftablifli, tlie centre of commerce as well as 
the feat of dominion. With tin’s view ho 
founded a great city, which lie honoured witli 
his own name, near one of the mouths of the 
river Nile, that by the Mediterranean lea, and 
the neighbourhood of the Arabian Gulf, it 
might command the trade both of the call and 
weft. This fttuation was chofen with I’uch 
difeernment, that Alexandria foon became 
the dtief commercial city in the world. Not 
only during the fubliftence of the Grecian 
empire in Egypt and in the eaft, but amidft all 
the fucceffive revolutions in thofe countrie.s , 
from the time of the Ptolemies to the difeovery 


’’ Strab. Geogr. lib. xvii. p. 1 143. 1 149. 
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BOOK of the navigation by the Cape of Good Hope, 
, commerce, particularly that of the Eall Indies, 

continued to flow in the channel which the 
fagacity and fbrefiglit of Alexander had marked 
out for it. 

His ambition was not fatislicd with having 
opened to the Greeks a communication with 
India by fca ; he alpired to the fovercignty of 
thole regions which furniflied the reft of man- 
kind with fo many precious commodities, and 
coiuhidled his army thither by land. Enter- 
prifing, however, as he was, he may be faid 
rather to have viewed, than to have con- 
quered that country. He did not, in his pro- 
grefs towards the eaft, advance beyond the 
banks of tlie rivers th.at full into the Indus, 
which is now the weftern boundary of the vail 
continent of India. Amidll the wild exploits 
which dillinguilh this part of his hillory, he 
purfued mealures that mark the fupciiority 
of his genius as well as the extent of his 
views. He had penetrated as far into India 
as to confirm his opinion of its commercial im- 
portance, and to perceive that imincnfe wealth 
• might be derived from intercourfe with a 
country, where the arts of elegance having 
been more early cultivated, were arrived at 
greater perfection than in any other part of 

the 
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the earth Fiili of this ich'a, he refolvecl to D O o K 

examine tlie courfe of navigation from the . , 

^ 

mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the i\ r- 
fian Gulf; and if it lliould be found jinieli- 
cable, to cftablifh a regular cominuuieatiou 
between them. In order to effeil liiis, he 
propofed to remove the cataraels, with wliicli 
the jealoufy of the I’erfians, .and tlu ir averlion 
to correlj)ondence with foreigners, hml ob- 
llru6led the entrance into the Euphrates' ; to 
carry the commodities of the catl uj) that 
river, and the Tigris, which unil.s with it, 
into the interior parts of his Afiatic dominions; 
while, by the way of the Arabian Gnif, and 
the river Nile, tliey might be com.yeil fo 
Alexandria, and (hilribnteil to the red of tlie 
W'orld. Nearchus, an oflieer of eminent al)i. 
lities, was entrnlled with tlie command ol'thc 
fleet fitted out li)r this expetlitioii. He j)er- 
formed this voyage, wltieh was deemed an en. 
terprife fo arduous and iuijjoiiant, th -r Alex- 
ander reckoned it one oi' th.- ao:l extraordi- 
nary events which ditlinguiflied his reign. Iti- 
confidcrable as it may now appea'-, ii was, at 
that time, an undertaking oi’ no little niciit 
and difficulty. In the profecution oi'it, llrik- 
ing iuflances occur of tiie fmall piogrefs 

Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1036. Q. Curtuis, !i!)- xviji. 
c. 9. ' Strab. G«tgr. lib. XVI. ic'/j- 

c 4 which 
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BOOK which the Greeks had made in naval know- 
jr-T,‘— 11... ■ ledge*. Having never failed beyond the 

bounds of the Mediterranean, where the ebb 
and flow of the tea are hardly perceptible, 
when they firfl obferved this pha?nomenon at 
the mouth of the Indus, it appeared to them 
a prodigy, by which the gods teftified the dif- 
pleafure of heaven againft their ent^rprife'. 
During their whole courfe, they feem never 
to have loft fight of land, but followed the 
bearings of the coaft fo fervilely, that they 
could not much avail themlelves of thofe pe- 
riodical winds, which facilitate navigation in 
the Indian ocean. Accordingly, they fpent 
no lefs than ten months" in performing this 
voyage, which, from the mouth of the Indus 
to that of the Perfian Gulf, does not exceed 
twenty degrees. It is probable, that amidft 
the violent convulfions, and frequent revolu- 
tions in the Eaft, occafioned by the contefts 
among the fucceflbrs of Alexander, the navi- 
• gation to India, by the courfe which Nearchus 

had opened was difeontinued. The Indian 
trade carried on at Alexandria, not onlyfub- 
fifted, but was fo much extended under the 
Grecian monarchs of Eg\ ])t, that it pjroved a 
great fource of the wealth which diftinguiflied 
tiieir kingdom. 

6 See NOTE IV. ' See NOTE V. 

Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. vi. c.aj. 

4 Tub 
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The progrefs which the Romans made in B 0^0 K 
navigation and difeovery, was ftill more m- 
confiderable than that of the Greeks. The 
genius of the Roman people, their rnilitary 
education, and the fpirit of their laws, con- 
curred in eftranging them from commerce 
and naval affairs. It was the necellity of oj)- 
pofing a formidable rival, not the defne of 
extending trade, wdiich firft prompted them to 
aim at maritime power. Though they fuon 
perceived that in order to acquire the imiver- 
fal dominion after which they afj)ired, it w'as 
nccefl’ary to render themfelvcs mailers of the 
lea, they Hill conlidered the naval fervice as 
a fubordinate llation, and referved lor it liich 
citizens as were not of a rank to l)e admitted 
into the legions*. In the hillory of tlie Ro- 
man republic, hardly one event occvirs, that 
marks attentiorr to navigation any farther 
than as it was inllrumcntal towards conquell. 

When the Roman valour and difeipline had 
fubdued all the maritime Hates known in the 
ancient world; when Carthage, Greece, and 
Egypt, had fubmitted to their j)ower, the 
Romans did not imbibe the commercial fpirit 
of the conquered nations. Among that peo- 
ple of foldiers, to have applied to trade would 

* Polyb. lib. T. 

have 
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BOOK have been deemed a degradation of a Roman 
citizen. They abandoned the mechanical arts, 
commerce, and navigation, to Haves, to freed- 
men, to provincials, and to citizens of the 
lowcll ciafs. Even alter the fubverlion of 
liberty, when the leverity and haughtinefs of 
ancient manners began to abate, commerce 
did not rife into high efliuiation among the 
Romans. The trade of Greece, Egypt, and 
the other conquered countries, continued to 
be carried on in its ufual channels, after they 
were reduced into the form of Roman pro- 
vinces. As Rome was the capital of the 
world, and the leat of government, all the 
wealth and valuable produftions of the pro- 
vinces flowed naturally thither. The Romans, 
fatisfied with this, feem to have fullered com- 
merce to remain almoll entirely in the hands 
of the natives of the refpefilive countries. The 
extent, however, of the Roman power, which 
reached over the groutell part of the knowm 
world, the vigilatit iufpe6lion of the Roman 
laagillrates, and the fj)irit of the Roman go- 
vernment, no lels intelligent than active, gave 
fuch additional lecurity to commerce, as ani- 
mated it with new \ igour. The union among 
nations was never lb entire, nor the inter- 
courle fo perfect, as within the bounds of this 
vail empire. Commerce, under the Roman 
1 2 dominion, 
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dominion, was not obftru^lcd by the joalouiy BOOK 
of rival Hates, interrupted by lre(juent holli- . . 

lities, or limited by partial reftricHions. One 
fuperintending power moved and regulated 
the indullry of mankind, and enjoyed the 
fruits of their joint eft’orts. 

Navigation felt this influence, and im- 
proved under it. As foon as the Romans ac- 
quired a talte for the luxuries of the Eall, tlie 
trade with India through Egypt was jniflied 
with new vigour, and carried on to greater 
extent. By frequenting the Indian continent, 
navigators became acquainted with the j'e- 
riodical courfeofthc winds, whicli, in theocean 
that'leparates Africa from India, blow with 
little variation during one half of the year from 
the eaft, and during the otlier halt blow with 
equal fteadinefs from the well. Ihicoiiraged 
by obferving Ibis, the pilots who failed from 
Egypt to india abandoned their ancient How 
and dangerous couife along the coafl, and as 
foon as the wellern monfoon let in, took 
their departure from Ocelis, at the mouth of 
the Arabian Gulf, and Itretched boldly acrofs 
the ocean ^ The unilbrin direction of tlie 
wind, fupplying the place of the comj)afs, and 
rendering the guidance of the liars lels necel- 
fary, condudted them to the ])ort of Muiiris, 

^ Plin. Nat. Ilift. lib. vi. c.23. 

on 
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BOOK on the weftern fhore of the Indian continent. 

. . There they took on board their cargo, and re- 

turning with the eaftern monfoon, finiflied 
their voyage to the Arabian Gulph within the 
year. This part of India, now known by the 
name of the Malabar coaft, feems to have been 
the utmoil limit of ancient navigation in that 
quarter of the globe. What imperfect know- 
ledge the ancients had of the immenfe coun- 
tries which ftretch beyond this towards the 
call, they received from a few adventurers, 
who had vilited them by land. Such excur- 
fions were neither frequent nor extenfive, and 
it is probable, that while the Roman inter- 
courfe with India fublilled, no traveller ever 
penetrated farther than to the banks of the 
Ganges *. The fleets from Egypt whicli 
traded at Mufiris were loaded, it is true, with 
the fpices and other rich commodities of the 
continent and iflands of the farther India ; 
* but thcfe were brought to that port, which 
became the llaple of the commerce between 
the Eaft and Well, by the Indians themfelves, 
Ift canoes hollowed out of one tree". The 
Egyptian and Roman merchants, fatisfied with 
acquiring thofe commodities in this manner, 
did not think it neceflary to explore unknown 
feas, and venture upon a dangerous navigation, 

* Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1006. loio. See NOTE VI. 

* Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 26. 
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in queft of the countries which produced them. BOOK 
But though the difcoveries of the Romans in , 

India were fo limited, their commerce there 
was fuch as will appear conliderable, even to 
the prefent age, in which the Indian trade has 
been extended far bej ond the practice or con- 
ception of any preceding period. We are in- 
formed by one author of credit*', that the com- 
merce with India drained the Roman empire 
every year of more than four hundred thoufand 
pounds ; and by another, that one hundred 
and twenty lliips failed annually from the 
Arabian Gidph to that country % 

The difeovery of this new method of tailing Dilc tteriei 
to India, is the moll coJitiderable improve- 
ment in navigation made tluring the contiiui- 
ance of the •Roman power. But in ancient 
times, the knowledge of remote countries was 
acquired more frequently by land than by lea'* ; 
and the Romans, from their peculiar dilincli- 
nation to naval affairs, may be faid to have 
neglected totally the latter, though a more 
ealy and expeditious method of difeovery. 

The progrefs, however, of their victorious 
armies through a conliderable portion of Eu- 
rope, Alia, and Africa, contributed greatly to 
extend difeovery by land, and gradually opened 

Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 26 . 

* Stxab. Geogr. lib. ii. p.i79. • See NOTE VII, 
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BOOK the navigation of new and nnknown feas. Pre- 

. vious to the llomsn conqircfts, tin r'x iiized 

nations of antiquity had little conn ;; ,!'% i ion 
with thofe countries in Eiirojx , v,in is li.nv 
form its moil opulent and poweiiul !■ 

The interior parts of Spain ar.ii G oil > ere 
imperfectly kncwn. Britain, fcparati d Irr’i; 
the reft of the world, had never been ^ ililoJ. 
except by its neighbours the Gauls, and by a 
few (hiilluiginian niercliants. d'he nauie of 
Germany iiad Icarcely been heard of Into all 
tbefe countries the arms of the Romans pene- 
trated. They entirely fnbdiied Spain and 
Gaul ; they conquered the greateft and moll 
fertile partof Britain ; they advanced into Ger- 
many, as far as the banks of tlu' river Elbe. 
In Africa, they acquired a confiderablc know- 
ledge of the provinces, which ftretch along 
the Mediterranean fea, from Egypt weftward 
to the ftraits of Gades. In Alia, they not 
only fubjeCled to their power moft of the pro- 
vinces which com])ofed the Pciftan and the 
Macedonian em])ires, but, after tlu'ir victories 
over Mithridates and Tigranes, tliey feem to 
have made a more accurate fnrvey of the coun- 
tries contiguous to the Euxine and Cafpian 
feas, and to have carried on a more extenfiv'e 
trade than that of the Greeks with the opulent 
and commercial nations then feated round the 
Euxiiie lea. 


From 
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From this fuccinft furvey of difcovery and BOOK 
navigation, which I have traced from the ear- , 
licit dawn of hiftorical knowledge, to the full Imperfec- 

, . , of geo* 

eftabliflirnent of the Roman (lominion, the vrtphuai 
progrefs ui both appears to liave been wonder- the 
fully llow. It ieenis neither adequate to what ’ 
we might lun e expected froin the aflivity and 
enterjirile of the hunuin mind, nor to wluit 
might have been perlbrmed by the power of 
the great empires whicli fuccehively governed 
the world. If we rejebi: accounts that are 
fabulous aiul obfeure ; if* we adhere (leadily to 
the light and information of authentic hilloiy, 
without hil)ftituting in its place the conjcc'dnres 
of fliucy or the dreams of etymologifis, wc 
miift conclude, that the knowlege whi(*h tlie 
ancients had acquired ol* tlic habitable globe 
was extremely confined. In Kurope, the ex- 
tcnlive ])rovinces in the eadeni part of (ier- 
inany were little known to them, d'liey wcn‘ 
almoll totally unacquainted with the vafl coun* 
tries wliich are now fiibjeel to the Kings ol‘ 
Denmark, Sweden, Pruflia, Poland, and the 
llullian empire. The more barren regions, 
that flretch within the arfilic circle, were quite 
imexplored. In Africa, their refearches did 
not extend far beyond the provinces which 
border on the Mediterranean, and thofefitu- 
ated on the wellern iliore of the Arabian 
Giilph. In Afia, they were unacquainted, as 

I for* 
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B o O K I formerly obferved, with all the fertile And 
. ■ opulent countries beyond the Ganges, which 

furnilh the moft valuable commodities that, in 
modern times, have been the great obje6l of 
the European commerce with India ; nor do 
they feem to have ever penetrated into thofe 
immenfe regions occupied by the wandering 
tribes, which they called by the general 
name of Sarmatians or Scythians, and which 
are }iow poflefl’ed by Tartars of various de- 
nominations, and by the Afiatic fubjefts of 
llullia. 

Arem^k- lluT tlicre is onc Opinion, that univerfally 
of prevailed among the ancients, which conveys 

a more ftriking idea of the fmall progrefs 
' they had made in the knowledge of the ha- 
bitable globe, than can be derived from any 
detail of their dil'coveries. They fuppoled 
the earth to be divided into five regions, which 
they diftinguiflied by tbe name of zones. 
Two of thefe, which were neared the poles, 
they termed frigid zones, and believed that 
the extreme cold which reigned perpetually 
there, rendered them uninhabitable. Another, 
feated under the line, and extending on either 
lide towards the tropics, they called the tor- 
rid zone, and imagined it to be fo burnt up 
with unremitting heat, as to be equally defti- 
tute of inhabitants. On the two other zones, 

which 
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which occupied the remainder of the earth, BOOK 
they beftowed the appellation of temperate, 
and taught that thefe, being the only regions 
in which life could fubfift, were allotted to man 
for his habitation. This wild opinion w'.xs not* 
a conceit of the uninformed vulgar, or a flm- 
ciful tidlion of the poets, but a lyRem adopted 
by the moft enlightened philofojdiers, the mofl 
accurate hiftorians and geographers in Greece 
and Rome. According to this theory, a vail 
portion of the habitable earth was pronounced 
to be unfit for fuftaining the human fpecies. 

Thofe fertile and populous regions within the 
torrid zone, which are now known not only to 
yield their own inhabitants tlie uccefiaries and 
comforts of life, with wolt hixiinuiit profuliiH), 
but to communicate their fuperfluous ftorcs to 
the reft of the world, were fuppofed to be the 
manfion of perpetual fterility and defolation. 

As all the parts of the globe with which the 
ancients were acquainted, lay within the 
northern temperate zone, their opinion that 
tlie other temperate zone was filled with inha* 
bitants, was founded on reasoning and conjec- 
ture, not on difeovery. They even believed 
that, by the intolerable heat of the torrid zone, 
fuch an infuperable barrier was placed between 
the two temperate regions of the earth as would 
prevent for ever any intercourfe between their 
roi.. /. D refpe^live 
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I. 

V .. — .y-.—! 


refpe^livc inhabitants. Thus this extravagant 
theory not only proves that the ancients were 
unacquainted with the true ftate of the globe^ 
but it tended to render their ignorance per- 
petual, by reprenfenting all attempts towards 
opening a communication with the remote 
regions ot the earth, as utterly impra6licable 

But, however imperfcA or inaccurate the 
geographical knowledge Avhich the Greeks and 
Romans had acquired may ajq)ear, in refpeH 
of the prefent improved Hate of that fcience, 
their progrefs in difeovery will feem confider- 
able, and the extent to which they carried na- 
vigation and commerce mull be reckoned great, 
when compared with the ignorance of early 
times. As long as the Roman empire retained 
fiich vigour as to preferve its authority over the 
conquered nations, and to keep them united, 
it was an object of public police, as well as of 
private curiolity, to examine and deferibe the 
countries which compofed this great body. 
Even when the other fcicnces began to decline, 
geography, enriched with new obfervations, 
and receiving romc acceffion from the expe- 
rience of every age, and the reports of every 
traveller, continued to improve. It attained 

‘ Sec NOTE Vlll. 

to 
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to the higheft point of perfc6lion and accuracy BOOK 
to which it ever arrived in the ancient m orld, , 

by the induflrv and ffenins of Ptolemv the i)hi- '"'i'""; 
lofopher. He flouriflied in the fccond century «•»!;> pi y 

* _ ^ by rtolcmy 

of tlie Chrillian a?ra, and publiflied a deferi])- 
t.ion of the terreflrial ghtbe, more ample and 
exa<5t than that of any of his predecctfors. 

But, foon after, violent convulfions began '! he inva- 
to lhake the Roman flate ; the fatal ambition nlmJ'nn- 
or caprice of Conftantine, by changing the feat 
of government, divided and weakened its force; 
the barbarous nations, wliich Providence j)re- 
pared as inflruments to overturn the migluy 
fabric of the Roman power, began toa/femble 
and to nuifler their armies on its frontier : the 
empire tottered to its fall. During this decline 
and old age of the Roman flate, it was imj)o(- 
fible that the fcienccs fhould go on improving. 

The efforts of genius w^ere, at that j)eriod, as 
languid and feeble as thofe of government. 

From the time of Ptolemy, no confiderable ad- 
dition feeins to have been made togcographical 
knowledge, nor did any important revolution 
happen in trade, excepting that Conftanti- 
nople, by its advantageous fituation, and the 
encouragement of the eaflern emperors, be- 
came a commercial city of the firfl note. 


n 3 
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BOOK At length, the clouds which had been Ho 

. _f long gathering round the Roman empire, burft 

EfTcOsBf into a ftorm. Barbarous nations ruflied in from 

their con- 

queiUoii feveral quarters with irreliftible imnetuofity, 

ccmmercial . x ^ 

iiUcrcourfe. and, in the general wreck, occafioned by the 
inundation which overwhelmed Europe, the 
arts, fciences, inventions, and difcoveries of 
the Romans, periftied in a great incafure, and 
difappeared®. All the various tribes, which 
fettled in the different provinces of the Roman 
empire, were uncivilized, ffrangers to letters, 
dellitute of arts, unacquainted with regular 
government, fubordination, or laws. The 
manners and inftitutions of feme of them were 
ib rude, as to be hardly compatible with a Hate 
of focial union. Europe, when occupied by 
fuch inhabitants, may be faid to have returned 
to a focond infancy, and had to begin anew its 
career in improvement, fcience, and civility. 
The firft effect of the fettlement of thofe bar- 
barous invaders was to dilfolve the union by 
which the Roman powder liad cemented man- 
kind together. They parcelled out Europe 
into many fmall and independent flates, diB 
fering from each other in language and cuB 
toms. No intorcourfe fubfifted between the 
members of thofe divided and hoftile commu* 

« Hill, of CUarles V. vol. i.p. 18. 7a. 


nities. 
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cities. Accuftomed to a (imple mode of life, BOOK 
and averfe to induftry, they had few wants to . . 

fupply, and few fuperfluities to difpofe of. 

The names o^Jlranger and enemy became once 
more words of the fame import. Cuftoms 
every where prevailed, and even laws w'ere 
eftablilhed, which rendered it difagreeable 
and dangerous to vilit any foreign country \ 

Cities, in which alone an extenfive commerce 


can be carried on, were few, inconfulerablc, 
anddellituteoftbofeimmunitieswhich produce 
fecuritv or excite enterprile. The fcicnces, on 
which geograpliy and navigation are founded, 
were little cultivated. The accounts ol’ancient 


improvements and difcovories, contained in the 
Greek and llonian auliiors, were negletded or 
mifunderftood. I'lie knowledge of remote re- 
gions was loll, their lituation, their commodi- 
ties, and almolt their names, were unknown. 


One circumllance prevented commercial Cotnmprc* 
intercourfe with diftant nations from ceafing iuv'dii. 
altogether. Conflantinoplc, though often ennj'nt*, 
threatened by the fierce invaders, who fpread 
defolation over the reft of Europe, was fo for- 
tunate as to efcape their dertrutftive rage. In 
that city, the knowledge of ancient arts and 
difeoygries was prelerved j a tafte for fplondour 


* Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 77. 327. 

p 3 


and 
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B 0^0 K and elegance fubliftcd ; the prodiidlions and 
luxuries of foreign countries were in requeft ; 
and commerce continued to flourifh there 
when it was almoll cxtinel in every other part 
of Europe. The citizens of Conflantinoplc did 
not confine their trade to the illands of the 
Archipelago, or to the adjacent coafts of Afia ; 
they took a wider range, and following the 
courfe which the ancients had marked out, 
imported tlic commodities of the Eafl Indies 
from Alexandria. When Egypt was torn 
Ifom the Roman empire by tlie Arabians, the 
induftry ol 1 lie Greeks dilcovered a new chan- 
nel, by which (he jnoduelions of India might 
be conveyed to C'ontlantinoplc. They were 
carried up the Indus, as iar as that great river 
is na\ igable thence they w'cre tranlported 
by land to the banks of the river Oxus, and 
proceeded down its flream to the Calpian fea. 
There they entered the Volga, and lading up 
it, were carried by land to the Tanais, wliich 
coiidu(Sled them into the Eiixine fea, w’here 
veflels from Conllantinople waited their ar- 
rival '. This extraordinary and tedious mode 
of conveyance merits attention, not only as a 
proof of the violent paffion which the inha- 
bitants ol' Conllantinople had conceived for 
the luxuries of the Eaft, and as a fpecimen 

'* Ramufio, vol. i. p. 372 » F. 

of 
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of the ardour and ingenuity with which they BOOK 
carried on commerce ; but becaufe it demon- , 

' ‘ I ^ I ‘ 

flrates, tliat during the ignorance which 
reigned in the reft of Europe, an extcnhve 
knowledge of remote countries was Hill pre- 
ferved in the capiud of the Creek empire. 


At the fame time, a gleam of light and ""inmovi' 
knowledge broke in upon the Ealt. The Ara- .i,;. 
bians having contra6lcd fome relilh for tlic 
I’cieuces of the people whofc empire they had 
contributed to overturn, tranllated the books 
of fe\ oral of the Greek philolbphers into their 
own language. One of the lirtl was that 
valuable work of Ptolemy, which I have al- 
ready mentioned. The dmly of g('ugraphy 
became, of coufequence, an early olrjecl of 
attention to tlie Aralriaiis. But that acute 
and ingenious people cultivated chielly the 
tpeculative and fcientific parts of geography. 

In order to afeertain the figure and dimenfions 
of the terrellrial globe, they applied the prin- 
ciples of geometry, they hadrecourfe to atlro- 
nomical obfervations, they employed experi- 
ments and operations, which Europe, in more 
enlightened times, has been proud to ailopt 
and to imitate. At that period, howev cr, the 
fame of the improvements made by the Ara- 
bians did not reach Europe. The k)iowledge 
of their difeoveries was referved for ages 
D 4 ■ capable 
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BOOK capable of comprehending and of perfe6ling 
them. 


Revival of By degrees, the calamities and defolation 

commerce 1 ^ 

und navip* brought upon the wellern provinces of the 

rofe. Roman empire by its barbarons conquerors, 
were forgotten, and in fome meafure repaired. 
The rude tribes which fettled there, acquiring 
infenfibly fome idea of regular government, 
and fome relifo lor tiie fundlions and com- 
forts of civil life, Europe began to awake 
from its torpid and unaftive date. The firll 
lymptoms of revival were difeerned in Italy. 
Tlje northern tribes which took poffeflion of 
thil country, made progrefs in improvement 
with greater rapidity than the people fettled. 
in other parts of Europe. Various caufes, 
which it is not the objedl of this work to 
enumerate or explain, concurred in reftoring 
liberty and independence to tbe cities of 
Italy The acquifition of thefe roufed in- 
duftry, and gave motion and vigour to all 
the a6live powers of the human mind. 
Foreign commerce revived, navigation was 
attended to and improved, Conftantinople 
became the chief mart to which the Italians 
reforted. There they not only met with a fa. 
vourable reception, but obtained fuch mercan- 


Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 33. 
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tile privileges as enabled them to carry on trade BOOK 
with great advantage. They were fupplied _f 

both with the precious commodities of theEaft, 
and with many curious manufadlures, the pro- 
du6l of ancient arts and ingenuity which ftill 
fubfifted among the Greeks. As the labour and 
cxpence of conveying the productions of India 
to Conftantinople by that long and indireCl 
courfe which I have deferibed, rendered them 
extremely rare, and of an exorbitant price, the 
induftry of the Italians difeovered other me- 
thods of procuring them in greater abundance, 
and at an eafier rate. They fometimes pur- 
chafed them in Aleppo, Tripoli, and othe|^ 
ports on the coaft of Syria, to which they 
brought by aroutenot unknown to the ancients*. 

They were conveyed from India by fea, up th® 

Perfian Gulf, and afeending the Euphrates and 
Tigris, as far as Bagdat, were carried by land 
acrofs the defert of Palmyra, and from thence 
to the towns on the Mediterranean. But from 
the length of the journey, and the dangers to 
which the caravans w'ere expofed, this proved 
always a tedious, and often a precarious mode 
of conveyance. At length the Soldans of 
Egypt, having revived the commerce with In- 
dia in its ancient channel, by the Arabian Gulf, 
the Italian merchants, notwithftanding the vio- 
lent antipathy to each other with which Chrift- 

3 iana 
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book ians and the followers of Mahomet were then 
, . poffelfed, repaired to Alexandria, and endur- 

ing, from the love of gain, the infolence and 
exactions of tlie Mahometans, edablilhed a 
lucrative trade in that port. From that period, 
the commercial fpiritof Italybecamc aiSliveand 
enterprifing. Venice, Genoa, Pifa, rofe from 
inconfiderable towns, to be populous and 
wealthy cities. Their naval power increafedj 
their ve/Tels frequented not only all the ports 
in the Mediterranean, but venturing Ibmetiraes 
beyond the StreightSjvilited the maritime towns 
of Spain, France, the Low Countries, and Eng- 
land ; and, by diflributing their commodities 
OVOT Europe, began to communicate to its 
^various nations fome tafle for the valuable 
productions of the Eaft, as well as Ibrae ideas 
of manufactures and arts, which were then 
unknown beyond the prccinCts of Italy. 

Their pro- WiiiLE the citiss of Italy were thus advanc- 
voured by ing in their career of improvement, an event 
j™' h appened, the moll extraordinary perhaps in the 

liillory of mankind, which, inftead of retarding 
the commercial progrefs of the Italians, ren- 
dered it more rapid. The martial fpirit of the Eu- 
ropeans, heightened and in^amed by religious 
zeal,prompted themtoatteu ptthe deliverance 
of the Holy Land from thedf minion of infidels. 

16 Vaft 
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Vaft armies, compofed of all the nations in book 
E urope, marched towards Alia, upon tliis . . 

wild enterprife. The Genoefe, the Pifans, and 
Venetians, furniflied the tranlports w'hich car- 
ried them thither. They fupplied them with 
provilions and military ftorcs. Belldes the 
immenfe fums which they received on this 
account, they obtained commercial privileges 
and eftablilhments, of great conferpience in 
tlie fettlements wEich the Crufaders made in 


Paleftine, and in other provinces of Alia. 
From thofe Iburces, prodigious wealth flowed 
into the cities which I have mentioned. This 


was accompanied with a proportiojial incrcalc 
of power, and by the end of the Holy War, 
Venice, in j)articular, became a great mari- 
time Itatc, pollefling an exteidive commerce, 
and ample territories '. Italy was not the only 
country m which the Crufadcs contributed to 
revive and' diffufe Inch a fpirit as prepared 
Europe for future difeoveries. By their expe- 
ditions into Afia, the other European nations 
became well acquainted with remote regions, 
which formerly they knew only by name, or by 
the reports of ignorant and credulous pilgrims. 
They had an opportunity of obferving the 
manners, the arts, and the accommodatioiijs 


' Effai de I’Hilloire du Commerce dc Venife, p. 52, &c. 

of 
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BOOK of people more poliflied than themfelves. 
, ^ . This intercourfe between the eaft and weft fub- 

fifted almoft two centuries. The adventurers, 
who returned from Afia, communicated to their 
countrymen the ideas which they had acquired, 
and the habits of life they had contracted by 
viliting more refined nations. The Europeans 
began to be fenfible of wants with which they 
were formerly unacquainted; new defires were 
excited ; and fuch a tafte for the commodities 
and arts of other countries gradually Ipread 
among them, that they not only encouraged 
the refort of foreigners to their harbours, but 
began to perceive the advantage and necellity 
of applying to commerce themfelves ". 

hythedif- This communication, which was opened 
traveUc'rby bctwcen Europe and the weftern provinces of 
l»»d. Alia, encouraged feveral perfons to advance 
far beyond the countries in which tiieCruladers 
carried on tlieir operations, and to travel by 
land into the more remote and opulent regions 
of the eaft. The wild lanaticiiin, which feems 
at that period to ha\e mingled in all the 
fchemes of individuals, no lefs than in all the 
counfels of nations, firft incited men to enter 
upon thofe long and dangerous peregrinations, 

® Hilt, of Charles V. voL i. p. 25, &c. 


They 
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They were afterwards undertaken from prof- BOOK 
pedis of commercial advantage, or from mo- . ^ 

lives of mere curiolity. Beiyamin, a Jew of 
Tudela, in the kingdom of Navarre, poflefled 
with a fuperftitious veneration for the law of 
Mofes, and folicitous to vifit his countrymen 
in the eaft, whom he hoped to find in fuch a 
ilate of power and opulence as might redound 
to the honour of his fedl, fet out from Spain in 
the year i i6o, and travelling by land to Con- 
ftantinople, proceeded through the countries 
to the north of tlie Euxine and Cafpian feas, as 
far as Chincfe Tartary. From thence he took 
his route towards the fouth, and after traverfing 
various provinces of the farther India, he em- 
barked on the Indian ocean, vifited fevcral of 
its iflands, and returned at the end of thirteen 
years by the way of ligyjjt, to Europe, with 
much information concerning a large dillridl of 
the globe, altogether unknown at that time to 
the w'ellern world". The zeal of the head of 
theChriflian church co-operated with thefuper- 
ftition of Benjamin the Jew, in difeovering the 
interior and remote provinces of Afia. All 
Cliriflendom having been alarmed with ac- 
counts of the rapid progrefs of the Tartar arms 
under Zengis Khan, Innocent IV. who enter- 


^ Bcrgergn Recueil dcs Voyages, &c. tom. i. p. i* 

tained 
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BOOK tained mofl exalted ideas concerning the pleni- 
^ . tude of his own power, and the fubmiffion due 

to his injunctions, fent father John de Plano 
Carpini, at the head of a miflion of Francifcan 
monks, and father Afcolino, at the head of 
another of Dominicans, to enjoin Kayuk Khan, 
tf)e grandfon of Zengis, who was then at the 
head of the Tartar empire, to embrace the 
Chriftian faith, and to dclitlfrom defolatingthe 
earth by his arms. The haughty defcendant of 
tlie gi cated conqueror Afia had ever beheld, 
adoniflied at this Itrange mandate from an 
Italian pi iell, whole name and jurifdiCtion were 
alike unknown to him, received it with the 
contemptwliich it merited, though hedifmilTed 
the mendicants who delivered it with impunity. 
But, as they had penetrated into the country 
by diflercnt routes, and followed for fome 
time the Tartar camps, which were always in 
motion, they had opportunity of viliting a 
great part of Alia. Carpini, wlio )>roceeded 
by the way of Poland and Rudia, travelled 
through its northern provinces as far as the 
extremities of 'J'hibet. Alcolino, who feems 
to have landed Ibniewliere in Syria, advanced 
through its foul hern provinces, into the inte- 
rior parts of Perlia". 

• Hakluyt, i. 21. Bergeron, tom. i. 

Not 
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Not long after, St. Louis of France contri- book 
bated farther towards extending the knowledge , 
which the Europeans had begun to acquire of im 3- 
thofe diftant regions. Somedeiigning impoftor, 
who tookadvantageof theflender acquaintance 
of Chrillendom with the ftate and chara6ler of 
the Ahatic nations, having informed him that 
a powerful Khan of the.Tartars had embraced 
the Chriflian faith, the monarch lillenedto the 
tale with pious credulity, and inftantly refolved 
to fend ambafladors to this illuftrious convert, 
with a view of enticing him to attack their com- 
mon enemy the Saracens in one quarter, while 
he fell upon them in another. As monks were 
the only perfons in that age who poflelled fuch 
a degree of knowledge as (jiialificd tliem fora 
fervice of this kind, he eniploycd in it father 
Andrew, a Jacobine, who was followed by 
father William dc llubritqnis, a Francifan. 

With refpe<5l to the progrels of the former, 
there is no memorial extant. The journal of 
the latter has been publiflied. He was ad- 
mitted into the prefence of Mangii, the third 
Khan in fucceffion from Zengis, and made a 
circuit through the interior parts of Alia, 
more extenfive than that of any European 
who had hitherto explored them **. 

' Hakl, i, 71, Recueil des Voyage* par Bergeron, tom. i. 
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BOOK To thofe travellers, whom religious zeal fent 
. . forth to vifit Alia, fucceeded others who ven- 

tured into remote countries, from the profpe^t 
of commercial advantage, or from motives of 
mere curiofity. The firll and moll eminent of 
thefe was Marco Polo, a Venetian of a noble 
*165. family. Having engaged early in trade, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of his country, his afpiring 
mind wilhed for a Iphere of activity more exten- 
five than was afforded to it by the ellablilhed 
traffic carried on in tliofe ports of Europe and 
Alia, which the Venetians frequented. This 
prompted him to travel into unknown countries, 
in expectation of opening a commercial inter- 
courle with them, more fuited to the fanguine 
ideas and hopes ol’ a young adventurer. 

As his father liad already carried fome Eu- 
ropean commodities to the court of the great 
Khan of the Tartars, and had dilpofed of them 
to advantage, he retorted thither. Under the 
protection of Kublay Khan, the moll powerful 
of all the fuccelfors of Zengis, he continued his 
mercantile peregrinations in Afia upwards of 
twenty-fix years ; and, during that time, ad- 
vanced towards the call, far beyond the utmoll 
boundaries to which any European traveller had 
ever proceeded. Inllead of following thecourfe 
<?f Carpini and Rubruquis, along the vail un- 
peopled 
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peopled plains of Tartary, he pafled through book 
the chief trading cities in the more cultivated 
parts of Alia, and penetrated to Cambalu, or 
Peking, the capital of the great kingdom of 
Cathay, or China, fubje^l at that time to the 
fuccedbrs of Zengis. He made more than 
one voyage, on the Indian ocean, he traded 
in many of the iflands, from which Europe 
had long received fpiceries and other com- 
modities, which it held in high eftimation, 
though unacquainted with the particular 
countries to which it was indebted for thofe 
precious produdlions ; and he obtained infor- 
mation concerning feveral countries, which he 
did not viiit in perfon, particularly the ifland 
Zipangri, probably the fame now known by 
the name of Japan"*. On his return, he afto- 
nifhed his contemporaries with his deferiptions 
of vaft regions, whofe names had never been 
heard of in Europe, and with fuch pompous 
accounts of their fertility, their populoufnefs, 
their opulence, the variety of their manu- 
fadlures, and the extent of their trade, as 
rofe far above the conception of an uninformed 
age. 

About half a century after Marco Polo, Sir 
John Mandeville, an Englifhman, encouraged 

* 

' Viaggi di Marco Polo. Ramuf. ii.a. Bergeron, tom.ii. 
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BOOK by his example, vilited moft of ^he countries 

J— . -I in the Eaft which he had defcribed, and, like 

him, publifhed an account of them'. The 
narrations of thofe early travellers abound 
with many wild incoherent tales, concerning 
giants, enchanters, and monflers. But they 
were not, from that circumftance, lefs accept- 
able to an ignorant age, which delighted in 
what was marvellous. The wonders which 
they told, mollly on hearfay, filled the mul- 
titude with admiration. The fa6ls which they 
related from their own obfervation attra6led 
the attention of the more difcerning. The 
former, which may be confidered as the po- 
pular traditions and fables of the countries 
through which they had paffed, were gradually 
difregarded as Europe advanced in knowledge. 
The latter, however incredible fome of them 
may have appeared in their own time, have 
been confirmed by the obfervations of modern 
travellers. By means of both, however, the 
curiofity of mankind was excited with reipedl 
to the remote parts of the earth, their ideas 
were enlarged, and they were not only infen- 
fibly difpofed to attempt new difcoveries, but 
received fuch information as directed to that 
particular courfe in which thefe were after- 
wards carried on. 

' Voyage* and Travels, by Sir John Manderille. 

While 
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Whilp. this fpirit was gradually forming in B o o K 
Europe, a fortunate difcovery was made, wbicli ■ 
contributed more than all the efforts and inge- 
nuity of preceding ages, to improve and to " 

extend navigation. That wonderful property 
of the magnet, by which it communicates fuch 
virtue to a needle or flender rod of iron, as to 
point towards the poles of the earth, was ob- 
ferved. The ufe which might be made of this 
in dire6ling navigation was immediately per- 
ceived. That valuable, but now familiar inftru- 
ment, the mariner’s compqfs^ was conftru6ted. 

When, by means of it, navigators found that, 
at all feafons, and in every place, they could 
difcover the north and fouth with lb much cafe 
and accuracy, it became no longer neceflary to 
depend merely on the light of the liars and the 
obfervation of the fea-coall. Tliey gradually 
abandoned their ancient timid and lingering 
courfe along the Ihore, ventured boldly into 
the ocean, and relying on this new guide, could 
Aeer in the darkeft night, and under the moll 
cloudy Iky, with afecurity andprcQifion hitherto 
unknown. The compafs may be faid to have 
opened to man the dominion of the fea, and to 
have put him in full polTeffiou of the earth, by 
enabling him to vifit every part of it. FJavio 
Gioia, a citizen of Amalfi; a town of conlider- 
able trade in the kingdom of Naples, was the., 

E 2 author 
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BOOK author of this great difcovery, about the year- 

V , -/- one thoufand three hundred and two. It hath 
been often the fate of thofe illuftrious benefac* 
tors of mankind, who have enriched fcienceand 
improved the arts by their inventions, to derive 
more reputation than benefit from the happy 
efforts of their genius. But the lot of Gioia 
has been lliil more cruel ; through the inatten.» 
tionorignoranceof contemporary hittorians, he 
has been defrauded even of the fame to w’hicli 
he had fuch a jull title. AVe receive from them 
no information with refpe6l to his profeflion, 
his charaSler, the precife time when he made 
this important difcovery, or the accidents and 
inquiries which led to it. The knowledge of 
this event, though productive of greater effeCts 
than any recorded in the annals of the human 
race, is tranfmitted to us without any of thofe 
circumftances, which can gratify the curiofity 
that it naturally awakens’. But though the 
ufe of the compafs might enable the Italians to 
perform the fliort voyages to which tJiey were 
accuflomed, with greater fecurity and expedi- 
tion, its influence was not fo fudden or exten- 
■five, as immediately to render navigation ad- 
venturous, and to excite a fpirit of difcovery. 
Many caufes combined in preventing this be- 

^ Collinas & Trombellus de Acus nauticae Inventorc. 
Inftit. Acad» Bonon. tom.ii, partiii. p*372. 


neficial 
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neficial invention from producing its full BOO 
effe6t inftantaneoufly. Men relinquilh ancient ■ 
habits flowly, and with reluctance. They are 
averfe to new experiments, and venture upon 
them with timidity. The commercial jealouiy 
of the Italians, it is probable, laboured to con- 
ceal the happy difcovery of their countrymen 
from other nations. The art of fteering by 
the compafs with fuch (kill and accuracy as to 
inlpire a full confidence in its direction, was 
acquired gradually. Sailors, unaccuftomed to 
quit fight of land, durft not launch out at once 
and commit themfelves to unknown feas. Ac- 
cordingly, near half a century elapfed from tlie 
time of Gioia’s difcovery, before navigators 
ventured into any feas which they had not 
been accullomed to frequent. 

Tun firft appearance of a bolder fpirit maybe Some ap- 
dated from the voyages of the Spaniards to the rboWw 
Canary or Fortunate Iflands. By what acci- t’igat,on."” 
dent they were led to the difcovery of thofe 
fraall ides, which lie near five hundred miles 
from the Spanifh coafi, and above a hundred 
and fifty miles from the coafi of Africa, con- 
temporary writers have not explained. But, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, tlie 
people of all the different kingdoms into which 
Spain was then divided, were accufiomed to 
E 3 make 
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BOOK make piratical excurfions thither, in order to 
{ ■ plunder the inhabitants, or to carry them off 

as flaves. Clement VI. in virtue of the right 
claimed by the holy fee, to difpofe of all coun- 
tries poffeffed by infidels, erected thofe ifles 
into a kingdom, in the year one thoufand three 
hundred and forty-four, and conferred it on 
Lewis de la Cerda, defcended from the royal 
family of Caftile. But that unfortunate Prince, 
deftitute of power to affert his nominal title, 
having never vifited the Canaries, John de 
Bethencourt, a Norman baron, obtained a 
grant of them from Henry III. of Caftile*. 
Bethencourt, with the valour and good fortune 
which diftinguiflied the adventurers of his 
country, attempted and effe6led the conqueft, 
and the pofleflion of the Canaries remained 
for fome time in his family, as a fief held of 
the crown of Caftile. Previous to this expe- 
dition of Bethencourt, his countrymen fettled 
in Normandy are faid to have vifited the coaft 
of Africa, and to have proceeded far to the 
n<>s- Ibuth of the Canary Iflands. But their voy- 
ages thither feem not to have been undertaken 
in confequence of any public or regular plan 
for extending navigation and attempting new 
difeoveries. Tliey were either excurfions fug- 

* Viera y Clavijo Notic. de la Hiftor. dc Canaria, I. 268, 
Src. Cla«. Hift. C.J. 

gefted 
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gefted by that roving piratical fpirit, which BOOK 
defcended to the Normans from their ancef- . . 

tors, or the commercial enterprifes of private 
merchants, which attra^ed fo little notice, 
that hardly any memorial of them is to be found 
in contemporary authors. In a general furvey 
of the progrefs of difcovery, it is fufficient to 
have mentioned this event; and leaving it 
among thofe of dubious exiftence, or of finall 
importance, we may conclude, that though 
much additional information concerning the 
remote regions of the Eaft had been received 
by travellers who vifited them by land, navi- 
gation, at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, had not advanced beyond the ftate to 
which it had attained before the downfal of 
the Roman empire. 

At length the period arrived, when Pro- Fitftreguhr 
vidence decreed that men were to pafs the 
limits within which they had been fo long con- 
fined, and open to themfelves a more ample 
field wherein to dilplay their talents, their en- 
terprife, and courage. The firfl confiderable 
efforts towards this were not made by any of 
the more powerful ftates of Europe, or by thofe 
who had applied to navigation with thegreatefl 
affiduity and ikccefs. The glory of leading formed by 
the way in this new career was r eferved for ^erL 
Portugal, one of the fmalleft and leail power- 
14 fol 
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K ful of the European kingdoms. As the at- 
tempts of the Portuguefe to acquire the know- 
ledge of thofe parts of the globe with which 
mankind were then unacquainted, not only im- 
proved and extended the art of navigation, but 
roufetl fuch afpirit ofcuriofity and enterprife, 
as led to the difcovery of the New World, of 
which I propofe to write the hiftory, it is ne- 
cefl'ary to take a full view of the rife, the 
progrefs, and fiiccefs of their various naval 
operations. It was in this fchool that the 
difcoverer of America was trained ; andunlefs 
we trace the Heps by wliich his inllru6tors 
and guides advanced, it will be impoffible 
to comprehend the circuinftances which fug- 
gefted the idea, or facilitated the execution 
of his great defign. 

V ARious circumftances prompted the Portu- 
guefe to exert their a6livity in this new direc- 
tion, and enabled them to accomplilh under- 
takings apparently fuperior to the natural force 
of their monarchy. The Kings of Portugal, 
having driven the Moors out of their dominions, 
had acquired power, as well as glory, by the 
fuccels of their arms againft the infidels. By 
their vidlories over them, they had extended 
the royal authority beyond the narrow limits 
within which it was originally circumfcribed 
in Portugal, as well as in other feudal king- 
doms. 
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doms. They had the command of the na- b o o ^ 
tional force, could roufe it to a6t with united , 

vigour, and, after the expuliion of the Moors, 
could employ it without dread of interruption 
from any domeftic enemy. By the perpetual 
hollilities carriedonfor feveral centuries againll 
the Mahometans, the martial and adventurous 
fpirit which dillinguilhed all the European 
nations during the middle ages, was improved 
and heightened among the Portuguefe. A 
fierce civii^war towards the clofe of the four- 
teenth century, occafioned by a difputed fnc- 
ceflion, augmented the military ardour of the 
nation, arid formed or called forth men offuch 
active and daring genius, as arc fit for bold 
undertakings. The fituation of the kingdom, 
bounded on every fide by the dominions of a 
more powerful neighbour, did not afford free 
fcope to the adlivity of the Portuguefeby land, 
as the ftrength of their monarchy was no match 
for that of Caftile. But Portugal was a mari- 
time ftate, in ‘^hich there were many commo- 
dious harbours ; the people had begun to make 
forae progrefs in the knowledge and pradlice 
of navigation ; and the fea was open to them, 
prefenting the only field of enterprife in which 
they could dillinguilh themfelves. 


Such was the ftate of Portugal, and fuch the p;,„ 
difpofition ofthepeople, whenJohnI.furnamed 

the 
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BOOK the Baitard, obtained fecure poffeffion of the 
. . crown by the peace concluded with Caftile, in 

the yearone thouland four hundred andeleven. 
He was a Prince of great merit, who, by fupe- 
rior courage and abilities, had opened his way 
to a throne, which of right did not belong to 
him. He inftantly perceived that it would be 
impolhble to preferve public order, or domeftic 
tranquillity, without finding fome employment 
for the reftlefs Ipirit of his fubjeiSls. With this 
view he aflembled a numerous fleet at Lifbon, 
compofed of all the ihips which he could fit out 
in his own kingdom, and of many hired from 
i 4 ia< foreigners. This great armament was deflined 
to attack the Moors fettled on the coall of 
Barbary. While it was equipping, a few veflTels 
were appointed to fail along the wellem ihore 
of Africa_bounded by the Atlantic ocean, and 
to difcover the unknown countries fituated 
there. From this inconfiderable attempt, we 
may date the commencement of that fpirit of 
difcovery, which opened the briers that had 
fo long flint out mankind from the knowledge 
of one half of the terrellrial globe. 

At the time when John fent forth thefefliips 
on this new voyage, the art of navigation was 
ftill very imperfe6t. Though Africa lay fo near 
to Portugal, and the fertility of the countries 
already known on that continent invited men 
I j to 
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to expire it more fully, the Portuguefe had BOOR 
never ventured to fail beyond Cape Non. . A . 
That promontory, as its name imports, was 
hitherto confideredas a boundary which could 
not be pafled. But tlie nations of Europe had 
now acquired as much knowledge, as embold- 
ened them to difregard the prejudices and to 
corre6t the errors of their anceftors. The 
long reign of ignorance, the conftant enemy 
of every curious inquiry, and of every new un- 
dertaking, was approaching to its period. The 
liglit of fcience began to dawn. The works 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans began to 
be read with admiration and profit. The 
fcieuces cultivated by the Arabians were in- 
troduced into Europe by the Moors fettled in 
Spain and Portugal, and by the Jews, who 
were very numerous in both thefe kingdoms. 
Geometry, altronomy, and geography, the 
fciences on which the art of navigation is 
founded, became obie6ts of lludious attention. 

The memory of the difeoveries made by the 
ancients was rwved, and the progrefs of their 
navigation and commerce began to be traced. 

Some of the caufes which have obllru6led the 
cultivation of fcience in Portugal, during this 
century and the laft, did not exift, or did not 
operate in the fame manner, in the fifteenth 
century ' ; and the Portuguefe, at that period. 


‘ Sec NOTE IX. 
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teem to have kept pace with other nations oh 
this fide of the Alps in literary purfuits. 

As the genius of the age favoured the exe- 
cution of that new undertaking, to which the 
peculiar ftate of the country invited the Por- 
tuguefe, it proved fuccefsful. The veflels fent 
on the difcovery doubled that formidable Cape, 
which had terminated the progrefs of former 
navigators, and proceeded a hundred and fixty 
miles beyond it, to Cape Bojador. As its 
rocky cliffs, which flretched a confidcrable 
W'ay into the Atlantic, appeared more dreadful 
than the promontory which they had paffed, 
the Portuguefe commanders durfl not attempt 
to fail round it, but returned to Lifbon, m(/re 
fatisfied with having advanced fo far, than 
afhamed of having ventured no farther. 

Inconsiderable as this voyage was, it in- 
creafed the paffion for difcovery, which began 
to arife in Portugal. The fortunate iffue of the 
King’s expedition againft the Moors of Bar- 
bary, added ftrength to that fpirit in the nation, 
and pufhed it on to new undertakings. In 
order to render thefe fuccefsful, it was necet 
fiiry that they fhould be conduced by a perfon 
whopofleflbdabilitiescapableofdifcerningwhat 
was attainable, who enjoyed leifure to form a 
regular fyftem for profecuting difcovery, and 

vho 
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who was animated with ardour that would BOOK 
perfevere in fpite of obftacles and repulfes. 

Happily for Portugal, Ihe found all thofe qua- 
lities in Henry Duke of Vifeo, the fourth fon 
of King John by Philippa of Lancafter, fitter 
of Henry IV. King of England. That Prince, 
in his early youth, having accompanied his 
father in his expedition to Barbary, dittin- 
guiflied himfelf by many deeds of valour. To 
the martial ipirit, which w’as the chara6leriftic 
of every man of noble birth at that time, he 
added all the accomplilhments of a more en- 
lightened and polilhed age. He cultivated the 
arts and fcienees, which were then unknown 
and defpifed by perfons of his rank. He ap- 
plied with peculiar fondnefs to the ttudy of 
geography j and by the inftrudlion of able 
matters, as well as by the accounts oftravellers, 
he early acquired fuch knowledge of the habit- 
able globe, as difeovered the great probability 
of finding new and opulent countries, by failing 
along the coatt of Africa. Such an objedt was 
formed to awaken the enthufiafm and ardour 
of a youthful mind, and he efpouled with the 
utmott zeal the patronage of a defign which 
might prove as beneficial, as it appeared to be 
fplendid and honourable. In order that he 
might purfue this great fcheme without inter- 
ruption, he retired from court immediately after 

his 
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BOOK his return from Africa, and fixed his refidence 

. at Sagre8,nearCape St. Vincent, wherethepro- 

^e6l of Atlantic ocean invited his thoughts 

continud^ towards his favourite proje6l, and 
encouraged him to execute it. In this retreat 
he was attended by fome of the moft learned 
men in his country, who aided him in his re- 
fearches. He applied for information to the 
Moors of Barbary, who were accullomed to 
travel by land into the interior provinces of 
Africa, in quell of ivory, gold-dull, and other 
rich commodities. Heconfultedthe Jewsfettled 
in Portugal. By promifes, rewards, and marks 
of relpe6l, he allured into his fervice feveral 
perfons, foreigners as w'ell as Portuguefe, who 
were eminent for their Ikillin navigation. In 
taking thole preparatory Heps, the great abi- 
lities of the Prince were feconded by hisprivate 
virtues. His integrity, his affability, his refpe^l 
for religion, his zeal for the honour of his 
country, engaged perfons of all ranks to ap- 
plaud his delign, and to favour the execution 
of it. His fchemes were allowed, by the greater 
part of his countrymen, to proceed neither 
from ambition nor the defire of wealth, but to 
flow from the warm benevolence of a heart 
eager to promote the happinefs of mankind, 
and which jullly entitled him to affume a motto 
for his device, that defcribed the quality by 

which 
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which he wiihed to be diftinguifhed, the talent BOOK 
qf doing goad. > 


His firft eifort, as is ufual at the co#amence- oifcovery of 

„ 1 1 - ^ t Porto Santt. 

meat ot any new undertaking, was extremely 1418- 
inconfiderable. He fitted out a fingle Ihip, and 
giving the command of it to John Gonzales 
Zarco and Triftan Vaz, two gentlemen of his 
houfehold, who voluntarily offered to condu6l 
the enterprife, he inllrufiled them to ufe 
their utmoft efforts to double Cape Bojador, 
and thence to fleer towards the fouth. 

They, according to the mode of navigation 
which ftill prevailed, held their courfe along 
thefhore; and by following that dire^ion,tbey 
mufl have encountered alinoft infuperable diffi- 
culties in attempting to pafs Cape Bodajor. 

But fortune came in aid to their want of fkill, 
and prevented the voyagefrombeingaltogether 
fruitlefs. A fudden fquall of wind arofe, drove 
them out to fea, and when they expelled every 
moment to perifh, landed them on an unknown 
ifland, which from their happy efcape they 
named Porto Santo. In the infancy of navi- 
gation, the difeovery of this fraall ifland ap- 
peared a matter of fuch moment, that they 
inftantly returned to Portugal with the good 
tidings, and were received by Henry with the 
applaufe and honour due to fortunate adven- 
turers. 
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BOOK turers. This faint dawn of fuccefs filled a 
wind ardent in the purfuit of a favourite object 
with fuch {anguine hopes as were fufficient in- 
*41?. citements to proceed. Next year Henry fent 
out three fhips under the fame commanders, 
to whom he joined Bartholomew Pereftrello, 
in order to take pofTeflion of the ifland which 
they had difcovered. When they began to 
fettle in Porto Santo, they obferved towards 
the fouth a fixed fpot in the horizon like a 
.OfMideira. fmall black cloud. By degrees they were led 
to conjecture that it mightbe land, and {leering 
towards it, they arrived at a confiderableiiland, 
uninhabited and covered with wood, which on 
that account they called Madeira '^. At it was 
Henry’s chief objeCl to render his difcoveries 
ufeful to his country, he immediately equipped 
a fleet to carry a colony of Portuguefe to thefe 
1420. ifiands. By his provident care, they were fur- 
nifhed not only with the feeds, plants, and do- 
meftic animals common in Europe ; but as he 
forefaw that the warmth of the climate and fer- 
tility of the foil would prove favourable to the 
rearing of other productions, he procured Hips 
of the vine from the ifland of Cyprus, the rich 
wines of which were then in great requeft, and 
plants of the fugar-cane from Sicily, into which 

“ Hiftorical relation of the firfl: Difcovery of Madeira, 
tranllated from the Portuguefe of Fran. Alcafarana,p. 15, &c. 
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it had been lately introduced. Tliefe throve boo K' 

.. _ . . . T. •». < 


fo profperoufly in this new country, that the 
benefit of cultivating them was immediately 
perceived, and the fugar and wine of !^!Iadeira 
quickly became articles of fome confequence 
in the commerce of Portugal 


I. 

■V— 


As foon as the advantages derived from this 
firft fettlement to the well of the European con- 
tinent began to be felt, the fpirit of difeovery 
appeared lefs chimerical, and became more ad- 
venturous. By their voyages to Madeira, the 
Portuguefe were gradually accultomed to a 
bolder navigation, and inllead of creeping ler- 
vilely along the coall, ventured into the oj)en 
fea. In confequence of taking this couiTe, n-uMe 
Gilianez, who commanded one of Prince 
Henry’s fliips, doubled Cape Bojador, the 
boundary of the Portuguefe navigation up- 
wards of twenty years, and which had hitherto 
been deemed unpalTable. This fuccefsful 
voyage, which the ignorance of the age placeil 
on a level with the mod famous exploits re- 
corded in hillory, opened a new Iphere to 
navigation, as it difeovered the vail continent 
of Africa, llill'walhed by the Atlantic ocean, 
and ftretching towards the fouth. Part of tlii.s 
was foon explored ; the Portuguefe advanced 

* Lucl* Guicciardmi Defcritt. do Piieil Balli, p. xBo, i8i- 
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BOOK witilin the tropics, and in the Ipace of a fevr 
i- - -_j years they difcovered the river Senegjd, and 

^h?rtiie coafl extending from Cape Blanco to 

tropics. Cape de V erd. 

V 

Aftoniihed Hitherto the Portuguefe had been guided 
difewered*’^ in their difeoveries, or encouraged to attempt 
them, by the light and information which they 
received from tlie works of' the ancient mathe- 
maticians and geograj)hers. But, when they 
began to enter the torrid zone, the notion 
which prevailed among the ancients, that the 
heat, which reigned perpetually there, was fo 
exceffiveas to render it uninhabitable, deterred 
them, for fomc time, from proceeding. Their 
own obfervations, when they firft ventured into 
this unknown and formidable region, tended 
to confirm the opinion of antiquity concerning 
the violent operation of the diredl rays of the 
fun. As far as the river Senegal, the Portu- 
guefe had found the coaft of Africa inhabited 
by people nearly refembling the Moors of Bar- 
bary. When they advanced to the fouth of 
that river, the human form feemed to put on 
a new appearance. Tliey beheld men with 
fkins black as ebony, with fhort curled hair, 
flat nofes, thick lips, and all the peculiar fea- 
tures which are now known to diftinguifh the 
race of negroes. This furprifing alteration 
they naturally attributed to the influence of 
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heat, and if they fhould advance nearer to the B o o i 
line, they began to dread that its effedls would , 
be ftill more violent. Thofe dangers W'ere ex* 
aggerated, and many other objedlions againil 
attempting farther difcoveries were propofed 
by fome of the grandees, who, from ignorance, 
from envy, or from that cold timid prudence 
which reje6ts whatever has the air of novelty 
or enterprife, had hitherto condemned all 
Prince Henry’s fchemes. They reprefented, 
that it was altogether chimerical to expert any 
advantage from countries lituated in that region 
which the wifdom and experience of antiquity 
had pronounced to be unfit for the habitation 
of men ; that their forefathers, fatisfied with 
cultivating the territory which Providence had 
allotted them, did not wafte the ftrength of the 
kingdom by fruitlefe projects, in quell of new 
fettleraents that Portugal was already ex* 
haulled by the expence of attempts to difeover 
lands which eitlier did not exill, or which 
nature dellined to remain unknown ; and was 
drained of men, who might have been em- 
ployed in undertakingsattended with more cer- 
tain fuccefs, and productive of greater benefit. 

But neither their appeal to the authority of the 
ancients, nor their reafouings concerning Bie 
Interefts of Portugal, made any itnprefllon 
upon the determined philofophic mind ol 
F 3 Prince 
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BOOK Prince Henry. The difcoveries which he had 
t ■ already made convinced him that the ancients 
had little more than a conjectural knowledge of 
the torrid zone. He was no lefs fatisfied that 
the political arguments of his opponents, with 
refpeCt to the intereft. of Portugal, were male- 
volent and ill-founded. In thofe fentiments 
he was ftrenuoufly fupported by his brother 
Pedro, who governed the kingdom as guardian 
143 *- of their nephew Alphonfo V. who liad fuc- 
ceeded to the throne during his minority; and 
inftead of flackening his efforts, Henry conti- 
nued topurfue his difcoveries with freth ardour. 

Butj in order to fdence all the murmurs of 
oppofition, he endeavoured to obtain the fanc- 
tion of the higheft authority in favour of Ins 
operations. With this view he applied to the 
Pope, and reprefented in pompous terms, the 
pious and unwearied zeal with which he had 
exerted himfelf during twenty years, in difeo- 
vering unknown countries, the wretched in- 
habitants of which were utter ftrangers to true 
religion, wandering in heathen darknefs, or led 
allray by the delufions of Mahomet. He be- 
fought the holy father, to whom, as the vicar 
of Chi'ill, all the kingdoms of the earth were 
fubjeCl, to confer on the crown of Portugal a 
right to all the countries’ pofleffed by infidels, 

which 


Papal grant 
to i\>rtugal 
of what 
countries it 
fhould dif- 
cover. 
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which fliould be difcovered by the indudry of B O O K 
it« fubje6ls, and fubdued by the force of its 
arms. He entreated him to enjoin all Chriftian 
powers, under the higheft penalties, not to 
moleft Portugal while engaged in this laudable 
enterprife, and to prohibit them from fettling 
in any of the countries which the Portuguele 
fhould difcover. He promifed that, in all their 
expeditions, it Ihould be the chief objeiSl of his 
countrymen to fpread the knowledge of the 
Chriftian religion, to eftablifli the authority of 
the holy fee, and to increafe the flock of the 
univerfal paftor. As it was by improving witii 
dexterity every favourable conjuniSlure for ac- 
quiring new powers, that the courtof Koine had 
gradually extended its ufurpations, Eugene IV. 
the Pontifi’to whom this application was made, 
eagerly feized the opjiortunity which now pre- 
fented itfelf. He inftantly perceived, that by 
complying with Prince Henry’s requeft, he 
might exercife a prerogative no lefs flattering 
in its own nature, than likely to prove benefi- 
cial in its confequences. A bull was accord- 
ingly ifliied, in which, after applauding in the 
ftrongeft terms the pall efforts of the Portu- 
guefe, and exhorting them to proceed in that 
laudable ca/eer on which they had entered, 
lie granted them an exclufive right to all the 
countries which they Ihould difcover, from 
Cape Non to the continent of India. 


Extra- 
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BOOK ExtBaVagant as thisdonation, comprehend. 

^ -J- . ing fuch a large portion of the habitable 

#ouM now appear, even in Catholic countries, 
no perfon in the fifteenth century doubted 
that the Pope, in the plenitude of his apoftolic . 
power, had a right to confer it. Prince Henry 
was fbon fenfible of the advantages which he 
derived from this tranfaftion. His fchemes 
were authorifed and fan6tified by the bull 
approving of them. The Ipirit of difcovery 
was connected with zeal for religion, which, dn 
that age, was a principle of fuch activity and 
vigour, as to influence the condu6l of nations. 
All Chriftian Princes were deterred from in- 
truding into thofe countries which the Portu- 
guefe had difcovered, or from interrupting the 
progrefs of their navigation and conquefts 

r.iiBc and The fame of the Portuguefe voyages foon 
fpread over Europe. Men long accuftomed 

verges.'*'*'"’ circumfcribc the a6tivity and knowledge of 
the^iuman mind within the limits to which they 
had been hitherto confinwl, Were aftonilhed to 
behold the fphere of navigation fb fuddenly 
enlarged, and a prolj)e^l opened of vifiting 
regions of the globe, the exiftence of which was 
unknown in former times. The learned and 
^eculative leklbned and formed theories conr' 

t 

r See NOTE X. 


cerning 
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terning thofe imexpe6l;ed’ difcoveries. The BOOK 
vu^ar inquired and* wondered j while enter- . 
priftng adventuycers crowded from every part 
of Europe, foliciting Prince Heniy to employ 
, them in this honourable lervice. Many Vene- 
tians and Genoefe, in particular, who were, at 
that time, fuperior to all other nations in the 
fcience of naval affairs, entered aboard the 
Portuguefe Ihips, and acquired a more perfeCl 
andextenfive knowledge of their profeflion in 
that new fchool of navigation. In emulation 
of thefe foreigners, the Portuguefe exerted 
their own talents. The nation feconded the 
defigns of the Prince. Private merchants '-♦W- 
formed companies, with a view to fearch for 
unknown countries. The Cape de Verd iflands, 
which lie off the promontory of that name, 
were difeovered, and foon after the ifles called 
Azores. As the former of thefe are above 
three hundred miles from the African coafl, 
and the latter nine hundred miles from any 
continent, it is evident, by their venturing fo 
boldly into the open feas, that the Portuguefe 
had, by this time, improved greatly in the art 
of navigation. 

While tlie pallion for engacrins: in new un- of 

t to O IVincc 

dertakings was thus warm and aclive,it rcceiied 
an unfortunate check by the death of Prince 
F 4 Henry, 
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BOOK Henry, whofe fuperior knowledge had hitherto 
1 diredled all the operations of the difcoverers, 

- and whofe patronage had encouraged and 
protefiled them. But notwithftandfcg all the 
advantages which they derived from thefe, the 
Portuguefe, during his life, did not advance in 
their utmoll progrefs towards the fouth, within 
five degrees of the equino6tial line ; and after 
From 141a their continued exertions for half a century, 

to 1463. 

hai'dly fifteen hundred miles of the coaft of 
Africa were difeovered. To an age acquainted 
with the efforts of navigation in its date of 
maturity and improvement, thofe elfays of its 
* early years mud neceflarily appear feeble and 
unfkilfiil. But inconfiderablc as they may bo 
deemed, they were fufiicient to turn the 
curiofity of the European nations into a new 
channel, to excite an enterprifing fpirit, and 
to point the way to future dif^overies. 

The paffion Alphonso, wlio pofieffed tlic tlironc of Por- 
Idiipuinies tugal at the time of Prince Ileniy’s death, was 
ti’me?”’* fo much engaged in fupporting his own preten- 
fions to the crown of Cadile, or in carrying on 
his expeditions againd the Moors in Barbary, 
that the force of bis kingdom being exerted in 
otheroperations, he could not profecutethe dif- 
coveries in Africa wdth ardour. He committed 
thecondu6l of them to Fernando Gomez, a raer- 
16 chant 
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chant in Liibon, to whom he granted an exclu- b o o k 
five right of commerce with all the countries , . 

of which Prince Henry had taken poflulfion. 

Under th 4 |reftraint and oppreffion of a mono- 
.poly, the %irit of difcovery languilhed. It 
ceafed to be a national object, and became the 
concern of a private man, more attentive to 
liis own gain, than to the glory of his country. 

Some progrefs, however, was made. The l*or- 1471- 
tuguefe ventured at length to crofs the line, 
and, to their aftonifhment, found that region 
of the torrid zone, which was fiippofed to be 
fcorched with intolerable heat, to be not only 
habitable, but populous and fertile. 

John II. who fucceeded his father Alphonfo^ 
poflefled talents capable both of forming and 
executinggreatdefigns. Aspartofhisrevenues, 
while Prince, had arifen from duties on the 
tradewitli the newly-difcovered countries, this 
naturally turned his attention towards them, 
and fatisfied him with refj)e 6 l to their utility 
and importance. In proportion as his know- 
ledge of thefe countries extended, the pofleC- 
fion of them appeared to be of greater confe- 
quence. While the Portuguefe proceeded 
along the coaft of Africa, from Cape Non to 
the river of Senegal, they found all that exten- 
five tra€l to be landy, barren, and thinly in- 
habited by a wretched people, profeffing the 

Maho- 
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SO O X Mahomet«i religion, and fubje£t to the vaft 
t empire of Morocco. But to the fouth ofthat 

xx aciver, the power and religion of the Mahorae* 
IlKQi-were imknown. The country was divided 
into fmall independent principalities, the 
population was confiderablc, the foil fertile ”, 
and the Portuguefe foon difcovered that it 
produced ivory, rich gums, geld, and other 
▼alus^le commodities. By the acquifition of 
thefe, commerce was enlarged, and became 
more adventurous. Men, animated and ren- 
dered a6live by the certain profpefil of gain, 
purfued difcovery with greater eagernefs, than 
when they were excited only by curiolity and 
hope. 

it< proptfs. This fpirit derived no fmall reinforcement of 
vigour from the countenance of fuch a monarch 
as John. Declaring himfelf the patron of every 
attempt towards difcovery, be promoted it 
with idl the ardour of his grand-uncle Prince 
Henry, and with fuperior power. Tl»e effects 
tS4- of this were immediately felt. A powerful 
. fleet was fitted out, which; after difcovering 
the kingdoms of Benin and Congo, advanced 
above fifteen hundred miles beyond the line, 

* Itfadgatio Aloyfii Cadamiifti ipud Novum Orbem 
Crya9ti,pj3. iS. Navigat. all IfoU di San Tome per ua 
Pilotto Pprtugh. Ramulio, i. i ij, 

and 
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and the Portuguefe, for ^ firil time* beheld 
a n€w heaven, and obferved the llara of ano- • '*« 

ther hemiiphere. John was not only folicitcws 
to difcover, but attentive to lecure the 
lion of thofe countries. He built forts on tbd 
coaft of Guinea ; he font out colonies to fettle 
there ; he eftablilhed a commercial inter* 
courfe with the more powerful kingdoms ; he 
endeavoured to render fuch as were feeble or 
divided tributary to the crown of Portugal. 

Some of the petty princes voluntarily acknow- 
ledged themfelves his vaffals. Others were 
compelled to do fo by force of arms. A re- 
gular and well digefted lyftem was formed with 
refpe6l to this new objedl of policy, and by 
firmly adhering to it, the Portuguefe power 
and commerce in Africa were eftabUflied 
upon a folid foundation. 

By their conftant jintercourfe with riie people iiope. a 
of Africa, the Portuguefe gradually acquired new route 
feme knowledge of thofe parts of that country 
which they had not vifited. The information 
which they received from the natives, added to 
what they had obferved in their own vo 3 ^ge 8 , 
began to open proQ)e^8 more extenfive,and to 
fuggeft the idea of fchemes more important, 
than thofe which had hitherto allured and occu- 
pied them. They had dete6led the error of the 

r ancients 
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BOOK ancients concerning the nature of the torrid 

. . zone. They found as they proceeded louth- 

wards, that the continent of Africa, inflead of 
extending in breadth, according to the doc- 
trine of Ptolemy *, at that time the oracle and 
guide of the learned in the fcience of geogra- 
phy, appeared fenfibly to contract itfelf, and to 
bend towards the eaft. This induced them to 
give credit to the accounts of the ancient Phe- 
nician voyages round Africa, which had long 
been deemed fabulous, and led them to con- 
ceive hopes that by following the fame route 
they might arrive at the Eall Indies, and en- 
grofs that commerce which has been the fource 
of wealth and power to every nation poflefled 
of it. The comprehenfive genius of Prince 
Henry, as we may conje6lure from the words of 
the Pope’s bull, had early formed fome idea of 
this navigation. But though his countrymen, 
at that period, were incapable of conceiving 
the extent of his views and fchemes, all the 
Portuguefe mathematicians and pilots now con- 
curred in reprefenting them as well-founded 
and pradticable. The King entered with 
warmth into their fentiments, and began to 
concert meafures for this arduous and_ impor- 
tant voyage. 

* Vide Nov. Qrbis Tabul. Geograph, fecund. Ptoleui. 
Amft. 1730. 


Before 
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Before his preparations for this expedition BOOK 
were finifhed, accounts were tranfraitted from . ^ 

Africa, that various nations alone tlie coaft had S'l'emei for 

. . /. 1 -L • 

mentioned a mighty kingdom lituated on their ingthi*, 
continent, at a great diftance towards the eaft, 
the King of which, according to their deferip- 
tion, profefled the Chrillian religion. The 
Portuguefe monarch immediately concluded, 
that this muft. be the Emperor of Abyffinia, to 
whom the Europeans, feduced by a miftake of 
Ilubruquis, Marco Polo, and other travellers 
to the Eaft, abfurdly gave the name ofPrefter 
or Prelbyter John; and as he hoped to receive 
information and aftiftance from a Cliriftian 
Prince, in pi'ofecuting a Icheine that tended 
to propagate their common fiiith, he refolved 
to open, ifpoftibic, fornc iutercourfe with his 
court. With this view, he made choice of Pedro 
dc Covillam and Alphonfo de Payva, wiio were 
perfect mafters of the Arabic language, and 
fent them into the Eaft to learch for the refi- 
dence of this unknown potentate, and to make 
liim profiers of friendlhip. They had in charge 
likewife to procure whatever intelligence the 
nations which they vifited could fupply, with 
refpedl to the trade of India, and the courle 
of navigation to that continent 

•* Faria y Soufa Port. Afia. vol. i. p. 26. Lalitau Dc- 
eouv. de Port. i. 46. 

While 
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^ . to obtain fome knowledge of the country which 

voyj^ of he wilhed fo ardently to difcover, he did not 
tneir Di«*. neglect the profecution of this great deiign by 
1^84 Ifea. The conduit of a voyage for this piu’pofe, 
the moll arduous and important which the Por- 
tuguefe had ever projeiled, was committed to 
Bartholomew Diaz, an officer whofe fagacity, 
experience and fortitude, rendered him equal 
to the undertaking. Hellretched boldly towards 
the fouth, and proceeding beyond the utmoft 
limits to which his countrymen had hitherto 
advanced, difcovered near a thoufand miles of 
new country. Neither the danger to which he 
was expofed by a fucceffion of violent tcmpells 
in unknown feas, and by the frequent mutinies 
of his crew, nor tlie calamities of famine which 
he fuffered from lofing his ftore-fliip, could 
deter him from profecuting his enterprife. In 
recompence of his labours and perfeverance, 
he at laft defcried that lofty promontory which 
bounds Africa to the ^outh. But to defcry it, 
was all that he had in his power to accomplifh. 
The violence of the winds, the lliattered con- 
dition of his Ihips, and the turbulent fpirit of 
his failors, compelled him to return after a 
voyage of fixteen months, in which he difco- 
' vered a far greater extent of country than any 
former nagivator. Diaz had called the pro- 
montory 
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montory which terminated his voyage, Caho BOOK 
Tormentq/b, or the Stormy Cape ; but the . J*, f 
King, his mailer, as he now entertained no 
doubt of having found the long delired route 
to India, gave it a name more inviting, and of 
better omen. The Cape qfGood Hope*. 

Those fanguine expectations of fuccefs were More c«r- 
confirmed by the intelligence which John re- 
ceived over land, in confequence of his em- 
Jbafiy to Abyllinia. Covillam and Payva, in 
obedience to their mailer’s inllruClions, had 
repaired to Grand Cairo. From that city, they 
travelled along with a caravan of Egyptian 
merchants, and embarking on the Red Sea, 
arrived at Aden in Arabia. There they fepa- 
rated ; Payva failed direClly towards Abyf- 
linia ; Covillam embarked for the Eall Indies, 
and having vilited Calecut, Goa, and other 
cities on the Malabar coall, returned to Sofala, 
on the call fide of Africa, and thence to Grand 
Cairo, which Payva and he had fixed upon as 
their place of rendezvous. Unfortunately the 
former was cruelly murdered in Abylfinia,^but 
Covillam found at Cairo two Portuguefe Jews, 
whom John, whofe provident fagacity attended 
to every circumllance that could facilitate the 


^ Faria y Soufa Port. Afia, vol. i. p. 26. 
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execution of his fchemes,1»ad difpatched after 
them, in order to receive a detail of their pro- 
ceedings, and to communicate to them new 
inllru6lions. By one of thefe Jews, Covillam 
tranfmitted to Portugal a journal of his travels 
by fea and land, his remarks upon the trade of 
India, together with exadt maps of the coalls 
on which he had touched ; and from what he 
hirafelf had obferved, as well as from the in- 
formation of Ikilful feamen in different coun- 
tries, he concluded, that by failing round 
Africa, a paffage might be found to the Eaft 
Indies 

# 

The happy coincidence ol Covillam’s opinion 
and report, with thedii'eoveries wliicli Diaz had 
lately made, left hardly any fliadow of doubt 
with refpedl to the poUibility of failing from 
luu'ope to India. But the vaft length of the 
voyage, and the furious ftorms which Diaz hatl 
encountered near the Cape of Good Hope, 
alarmed andintimidatedthe Portuguefe to fuch 
adegree, although by longexperience they were 
now become adventurous and Ikilful mariners, 
that fome time was requifite to prepare their 
minds for this dangerous and extraordinary 
voyage. The courage, however, and authority 

'* Faria y Soufa Port. Afia, vol. i. p. 27. Lafitau De- 
couv. i, 48. 

of 
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of the monarch, gradually difpelled the vain book 
fears of his fubjedls, or made it neceflary to . . 

conceal them. As John thought himfelf now 
upon the eve of accomplilhing that great de- 
figii, which had been the principal obje6l of 
his reign, his carneftnefs in profecuting it 
became fo vehement, that it occupied his 
thoughts by day, and bereaved him of deep 
through the night. While he was taking every 
precaution that his wifdom and experience 
could fugged, in order to enfure the luccefs of 
the expedition, which was to decide concern- 
ing the fate of his favourite proje6l, the fame 
of the vad difeoveries which tlie Portuguefe 1'he atten- 
had already made, the reports concerning the khVfixTd" 
extraordinary intelligence wliich they had re- 
ceived from the Ead, and the profpetd of the 
voyage whicli they now meditated, drew the 
attention of all the European nations, and held 
them in fufpence and expeftation. By Ibme, 
the maritime fkill and navigations of the Portu- 
guefe were compared with thofe of the Pheni- 
cians and Carthaginians, and exalted above 
them. Others formed conje61;ures concerning 
the revolutions which the fuccefs oPthe Portu- 
guefe fchemes might occafion in the courfe of 
trade, and the political date of Europe. The 
Venetians began to be difquieted with the ap- 
prehenfion of lofing theirindian commerce, the 
/. <j monopoly 
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BOOK monopoly of which was the chief fource of their 
1 . power as well as opulence, and the Portuguefe 

already enjoyed in fancy the wealth of theEaft. 
Butjduringthi's interval, which gave fuch fcope 
to the various workings of curiofity, of hope, 
Aiddenly and of fear, an account was brought to Europe 

Mwobjes. of an event no lefs extraordinary than unex.> 
pe6led, the difcovery of a New World fituated 
in the Well ; and the eyes and adrniration of 
mankind turned immediately towards that 
great object, 
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BOOK II. 

A mong the foreigners whom the fame of book 
the difeoveries made by the Portngnefe ^ 

had allured into their fervice, was (Mirillopher nirthaM 
Colon, or Columbus, a fubjeft of the republic of ’coium. 
of Genoa. Neither the time nor place of his 
birth are known with certainty * ; but he was 
delfcended of an honourable family, though 
reduced to indigence by various misfortunes. 

His anceftors having betaken tberafelves for 
fubfiftence to a fea-faring life, Columbus dif- 
covered, in his early youth, the peculiar cha- 
rafiler and talents which mark out a man for 
that profeffion. His parents, inftead of thwart 
ing this original propenlity of his mind, feem 
^ to have encouraged and confirmed it, by the 
education which they gave him, Alter ac» 

• See NOTE XI. 

c a quiring 
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book quiring fomc knowledge of tlie Latin tongue, 
the only language in whicli fcience was taught 
at that time, he was inllru<Slcd in geometry, 
cofmoorapliy, aftronoiny, and the art of draw- 
ing. To ihefc he apjdicd with fueh ardour 
and predilection, on account of their connec- 
tion w'ilh navigation, his favourite ol)je6l, that 
he advanced with rapid proficiency inthefindy 
>.)6i. them. Thus qualified, he went to lea at 
the age f)f fourteen,' and began his career on 
that element which conducted him to fo much 
glory. His early voyages were to thofc ])orts 
in the Mediterranean which his countrymen 
thedenoci'e l're(|ucnted. 'fins being a I'phere 
, too narrow lor his active mind, he made 

146;. 

an excurlion to the northern fcas, and vifited 
the coalls of Iceland, to which the Englilh 
and other nations had begun to refort on 
account of its filliery. As navigation, in 
every direction, was now become enter- 
prifuig, lie jiroceedcd beyond that illand, the 
Thule of the ancients, and advanced feveral 
degrees within the polar circle. Having fiitifi 
fied his curiofity, by a voyage which tended 
more to enlarge his knowledge of naval affairs, 
than to improve his fortune,he entered into the 
fervicc ofa famous fea-captain,of his ownname 
and family. This man commanded a fmall 
fquadron fitted out at his own expence, and 
by cruifing fometimesagainft the Mahometans, 

foraetimes 
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fometimes againft the Venetians, the rivals of B o o K 

his country in trade, had acquired botli wealth , , 

and reputation. With him Columbus conti- 
nued for feveral years, nplefs dillinguillied for 
his courage, than for his experience as a failor. 

At length, in an obtlinate engagement olfthe 
coafl of Portugal, with feme Venetian caravals, 
returning richly laden fromthe Low Countries, 
the velfel on board which he ferved took lire, 
together with one of the enemy’s Ihips, to 
wiiich it was fall grappled. In this dreadful 
extremity liis intrepidity and prefenceof mind 
did not forliike him. He threw himleU’into the 
fea,laid hold of a floating oar, and by theiiip- 
port of it, and his dexterity in Iwimming, he 
reached the Ihore, though above two leagues 
diftant, and fa\ eda life refervetl for great un- 
dertakings^’. 

As loon as he recovered llrength for the h, 
journey, he repaired to Lifbon, where many of 1 -u lu ir 
his countrymen were fettled. They loon con- 
ceived fuch a favourable opinion of* his merit, 
as wcil as talents, that they warmly folicitedliim 
to remain in that kingdom, where his naval 
ikill and experience could not fail of rendering 
him confpiciious. To every advcnturei', ani- 
mated either with curiofity to vilit new couu- 


^ Life of Columbuj, c. v. 

« 3 


tries. 
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boor tries, or with ambition to diftinguifh hinfelf, 

1 . the Portuguefe fervice was at that time ex- 

tremfiiy inviting. Columbus liflened with a 
favourable ear to the advice of his friends, and 
having gained the efteem of a Portuguefelady, 
whom be married, fixed his refidence in Lilbon* 
This alliance, inftead of detaching him from a 
fea*faringlife,contributed to enlarge the fphere 
of his naval knowledge, and to excite a defire 
of extending it dill farther. His wife was a 
daughter of Bartholomew Perellrello, one of 
the captains employed by Prince Henry in his 
early navigations, and who, under his protec- 
tion, had difcovered and planted the iflands of 
Porto Santo and Madeira. Columbus got pof- 
feffion of the joumak and charts of this expe- 
rienced navigator, and from them he learned 
the courfe which the Portuguefe had held in 
making their difcoveries, as well as the various 
circumftances which guided or encouraged 
them in their attempts. The ftudy of thele 
Toothed and inflamed his favourite paflion ; and 
while he contemplated the maps, and read the 
deferiptions of the new countries which Pe- 
reftrello had feen, his impatience to vifit them 
became irrefiftible. In order to indulge it, he 
made a voyage to Madeira, and continued 
during feverai years to trade with that ifland, 
with the Canaries, the Azores, the fettlements 
in Guinea and all the other places which the 

n j. r- 




By theexperiencewhichColumbusacquired, 
during fuch a variety of voyages, to almoil coverifs 
every ^part of the globe with which, at that 
time, any intercourfe was carried on by fea, 
he was now become one of the moft ikilful na- 
vigators in Europe. But, not fatisfied with that 
praife, his ambition aimed at fomething more. 

The fuccefsful progrefs of the Portuguefe navi- 
gators had awakened a fpirit of curiofity and 
emulation, which fet every man offcience upon 
examining all the circumftances that led to the 
difcoveries which they had made, or that af- 
forded a profpe£l of fuccecding in any new and 
bolder undertaking. The mind of Columbus, 
naturally inquifitive, capable of deep reflection, 
and turned to fpeculations of this kind, was lb 
often employed in revolving the principles 
upon which the Portuguefe had founded their 
fchemes of difcovery, and the mode on which 
they had carried them on, that he gradually 
began to form an idea of improving upon their 
plan, and of accomplilhing difcoveries which 
hitherto they had attempted in vain. 


To find out a paifage by fea to the Eaft He form* 

T j • , , . /-T - • the idea of 

Indies, was the great objeCl in view at that «new«outfe 

to IndiA. 


Lift of Colaiiibtrs, c. m v. 
G 4 


period. 
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book period. From the time that the Portuguefe 

. , doubled Cape de Verd, this was the point at 

which they aimed in all their navigations, and, 
in comparifon with it, all their difcoveries in 
Africa appeared inconfiderable. The fertility 
and riches of India had been known for many 
ages ; its fpices and other valuable commodities 
were in high requell throughout Europe, and 
the vail wealth of the Venetians ariling from 
their having engrolled tiiis trade, had raifed 
the envy of all nations. But how intent foever 
the Portuguefe were upon difeovering a new 
route to thofe delirable regions, they learched 
for it only by lleering towards the fouth, in 
hopes of arriving at India, by turning to the 
call, after they had failed round the farther 
extremity of Africa. This courfe w'as Hill un* 
known, and, even if difeovered, was of fuch 
immenl'e length, that a voyage from Europe to 
India mull, have appeared, at that period, an 
undertaking, extremely arduous, and of very 
uncertain illiie. More than half a century had 
been employed in advancing from Cape Non 
to the equator; a much longer Ipaoe of time 
might elapfe before the more extenfive naviga- 
tion from that to India could be accomplilhed. 
Tliele reflexions upon the uncertainty, the 
danger, and tedioufnefs of the courfe which the 
Portuguefe were purfuing, naturally led Co- 
lumbus to confider whether a llrorter and more 

direX 
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direct paiTage to the Eaft Indies miglit not be B o o K 
found out. After revolving long and ferioufly . . 

every circumllance I’uggelled by his fuperi(# 
knowledge in the theory as well as pradlice oi’ 
navigation; after comparing attentively the 
obfervations of modern pilots with the hints 
and conjedilures of ancient authors, he at latl 
concluded, that by failing direftly towards the 
wetl, acrofsthe Atlantic ocean, new countries, 
which probably tbrnied a part of the great con- 
tinent of India, mutl infallibly be difeovered. 

PuiNfiPi.Ks and arguments of various kinds, Theprin- 
and deri vedfrom difterent fources, induced him wi.'ch his 
to adopt this opinion, feemingly as chimerical 
as it w as new and extraordinary. The fpherical 
figure of the earth was known, and its magni- 
tude afeertained with ibme degree of accuracy. 

From this it w as evident, that the continents of 
Euroj)e, Alia, and Africa, as far as they were 
known at that time, formed but a linall portion 
of the tcrraciueous globe. It wasfuitable tooin 
ideas concerning the wifdom and beneficence 
of the Authorof Nature, tobelieve that the vail 
fpace flill unexplored w as not covered entirely 
by a wafle unprofitable ocean, but occupied by 
countries fit for the habitation of man. It ap- 
peared likew'ile extremely probable, that the 
continent, on this fide oftheglobe, was balanced 

by 
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B O 0 K by a proportional quantity of land in the 

. . other hemifphere. Thefe conclulions concern- 

ing the exigence of another continent, drawn 
from the figure and ftrudlure of the globe, M’ere 
confirmed by the^fervations and conjectures 
of modern navigators. A Portuguefe pilot, 
having ftretched farther to the weft than was 
ufual at that time, took up a piece of timber 
artificially carved, floating upon the fea; and 
as it was driven towards him bya wefterlywind, 
he concluded that it came from fome unknown 
land fituated in that quarter. Columbus’s bro- 
ther-in-law had found, to the weft of the Ma- 
deira ifles, a piece of timber falhioned in the 
fame manner, and brought by the lame wind j 
and had feen likewife canesof anenormous fize 


floating upon the waves, which referabled thofe 
delfcribed by Ptolemy as productions peculiar 
to the Eaft Indies'*. After a courfe of wefterly 
winds, trees, torn up by the roots, were often 
driven upon the coafts of the Azores; and at 
one time, the dead bodies of two men with An- 
gular features, refembling neither the inhabi- 
tants of Europe nor of Africa, were call aftiore 
there. 


As the force of this united evidence, arifing 
from theoretical principles and practical ob- 

** Libk i. c. 17. 

fervations, 
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fervations, led Columbus to expert the difco- BOOK 
Very of new countries in the weftem ocean, . ‘ . 

other reafons induced him to believe that thefe 
muftbeconnefted with the continent of India. 

Tliough the ancients had hardljuyerpenetrated 
into India fartherthanthcbanks of the Ganges, 
yet fome Greek authors had ventured to de* 
fcribe the provinces beyond that river. As 
men are prone, and at liberty, to magnify what 
is remote or unknown, they reprefented them 
as regions of an immenfe extent. Ctelias af- 
firmed that India was as large as all the reft of 
Afia. Oneficritus, whom Pliny the naturalift 
follows*, contended that it was equal to a third 
part of the habitable earth. Nearclius afibrted, 
that it would take four months to march in a 
ftraight line from one extremity of India to the 
other'. The journal of Majrco Polo, whoTiad 
proceeded towards tlie Eaft far beyond the 
limits to which any European luul ever advan- 
ced, feemed to confirm thefe exaggerated ac- 
counts of the ancients. By his magnificent 
deferiptions of the kingdoms of Cathat/ and 
CipangOy and of many other countries, the 
names of which were unknown in Europe, 

India appeared to be a region of vaft extent. 

From thefe accounts, which, however defee- 

* Nat. Hifl. lib. vi c. 17. 

^ Strab. Gcogr, lib. xv. p. ici i. 

tiK'e, 
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BOOK tive, were the nioft accurate that the people 
, , of Europe had received at that period, with 

refpe6l Jo the remote parts of the Eaft, Co- 
lumbus drew a juft conclufion. He contended, 
that, in proportion as the continent of India 
ftretched out towards the Eaft, it muft, in con- 
fequence of the fphcrical figure of the earth, 
approach nearer to the iflands wliicli liad lately 
been difeovered to the weft of Afj ica; tliat the 
diftauce from the one to the other was j)rol)a- 
bly not very confiderable; and that the moll 
dirccl, as well as fhorteft courfe to the remote 
regions of the eaft, was to be found by failing 
due weft'. 'I'his notion concerning the vici- 
nity of India to tlie weftern parts of our con- 
tinent, waa countenanced by fome eminent 
W'riters among the ancients, the fanfilion of 
whofe authority was neceflary, in that age, to 
procure a favourable reception to any tenet. 
Ariftotle thought it ])robable that the Columns 
of Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, were not 
far removed from the Eaft Indies, and that 
there might be a communication by fea be- 
tween them''. Seneca, in terms ftili more 
explicit, affirms, that, with a fair wind, one 
might fail from Spain to India, in a few 

* See NOTE XII. 

** Ariftot. de CcbIo, lib. ii. c. 14. edit. Du Val. Par. 1629. 
vol. i. p. 472. 

days* ** 
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days'. The famous Atlantic ifland deferibed by BOOK 
Plato, and fiippofed by many to be a real conn- . , 
try, beyond which an unknown continent was 
fituated, is roprefented by him as lying at no 
great diflance tiom Spain. After weighing 
all thel’e particulars, C'olumbus, in whofe cha- 
raeferthc modefly unddiffidcncc of (rue genius 
was uUitetl with tlie ardent cnthufuifm of a 
projecSlor, did not reft with fuch abfolutc afl'ii- 
rance either upon his own arguments, or upon 
the aulhoi ity of the ancients, as not to conl'ult 
Inch of his contemporaries as were capable of 
coinjtrehending the nature of the evidence 
which lie iiroduced in fupport of his ojiinion. 

As early as the year one thouflind four hnn- 
drwl and leventv-f<)ur, he communicated his 
ideas eoncei niiit;' tlie probability of dil’cover- 
iog new eonntries, l)y failing weltwards, to 
Paul, a pbylician of* Florence, eminent for his 
knowledge of cofiiiography, and who, from 
the learning as well as candour which he 
dil'eovers in his reply, appears to have been 
well entitled to the confidence which Colum- 
bus placed in him. He warmly apprg^red of 
i!h plan, fuggefled feveral fa6ls in confirma- 
tion of it, and encouraged Columbus to per- 
levere in an undertaking fo laudable, and 

‘ Senec. Quell. Natur. lib. i. in proem. 


which 
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BOOK tvhich muft redound fo much to the honour 

» — of his country, and the benefit of Europe^. 

Hijfchemct Xo a Blind Icfs Capable of forming and of 

for carrying ^ ^ 

it into exe. executing g^eat defigns than that of Columbus, 
ail thofe reafonings and obfervations, and 
authorities, would have ferved otily as the 
foundation of fome plaufible and fruilleft 
theory, which might have furnjflied matter 
for ingenious difcourfe or fanciful conjedlure. 
But with his fanguine and enteqirifing temper, 
fpeculation led dire6lly to a6lion. Fully fatif- 
fied himfelf with refpefl; to the truth of his 
lyftem, he was impatient to bring it to the teft 
of experiment, and to let out upon a voyage 
of difcovery. The firll Hep towards this was 
to fecure the patronage of fome of the con., 
fiderable powers in Europe, capable of under, 
taking fuch an enterprife. As long abfence 
had not extinguiflied the affe6lion which he 
bore to his native country, he wilhed that it 
fiiould reap the fruits of his labours and inven. 

Hexppiies tion. With this view, he laid his fcheme 
j ** before the Senate of Genoa, and making bis 
country the firll tender of his fervice, offered 
to fail under the banners of the republic, in 
quell of the new regions which he expefted to 

^ Life of Colambuft, c. viii. 
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difcover. 
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diTcover. But Columbus had refided for fo B o o K 
many yeai s in fore^n parts, that his country- . . 

men were unacquainted with his abilities and 
character; and though a maritime people, were 
fo little accuilomed to diilant voyages, that 
they could form no juft idea of the principles 
on which he founded his hopes of fuccels. 

They inconfiderately rejedted his propolal, as 
the dream of a chimerical proje6tor, and loft 
for ever the opportunity of reftoring their com- 
roonwealth to its ancient fplendour'. 


Having performed, what was due to his fotheKius 

, of Portugal, 

country, Columbus was fo little difcouraged 
by tile repulfe which he had received, that, 
infteud of rclinquifhing his undertaking, he 
purfucd it with lielli ardour. He made his 
next overtiiro to John 11. King of Portugal, 
in whole cloininious he had been long eftab- 
lifljed, and wliom he confidereft, on that ac- 
count, as having the fecond claim to his fer- 
vice. Here every circumftance feemed to 
proraife him a more favourable reception: he 
applied to a monarch of an enterprifing ge- 
nius, no incompetent judge in naval aliairs, 
and proud of patronifing every attempt to dif- 
cover new countries. His fubje^s were the 
moll experienced navigators in Europe, and 
the lead apt to be intimidated either by the 

* Herrera Hifl. dclat Indias Occid. dec. i. lib. i* c. vii* 

novelty 
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BOOK novelty or boldnefs of any maritime expedition. 
■ ■ In Portugal, the profellional Ikill of Columbuss, 

as well as his perfonal good qualities, were 
thoroughly known: and as the former ren- 
dered it probable that his fcheme was not al- 
together vifionary, the latter exempted him 
from the fufpicion of any finifter intention in 
propofing it. Accordingly, the Kinglillened 
to him in the moft gracious manner, and re- 
ferred the confideration of his plan to Diego 
Ortiz, Bifliop of Ceuta, and two Jewifli phy- 
ficians, eminent cofinographers, whom he was 
accuftomed to confult in matters of this kind. 
As in Genoa, ignorance had oj)pofed and dif- 
appointed Columbus; in Lifl)on, he had to 
combat with prejudice, an enemy no lei’s for- 
midable. The perfons, according to whofe 
decifion his fcheme was to be adopted or re- 
je6ted, had been the chief dire6lors of the 
Portuguefe navigations, and had advifed to 
fearch for a palfage to India, by lleering a 
courfe dire<Slly ojqmfitc to that which Colum- 
bus recommended as lliorter and more certain. 
They could not, therefore, approve of his pro- 
pofal, without fubmitting to the double mor- 
tification, of condemning their own theory, 
by whom he and acknowledging his.fuperiorfagacity. After 
teafing him with captious queftions, andftarting 
innumerable objections, with a view of betray- 
ing him into fuch a particular explanation of his 

fyflem. 
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lyftem, as might draw from him a full difcovcry book 
of its nature, they deferred paffinga final judg- . . 

ment with refpe6tto it. In the mean time, they 
confpired to rob him of the honour and advan- 
tages which he expedled from the fuccefs of his 
fcheme, advifing the Kingtodilpatchavellel fc- 
cretly, in order to attempt the propofed difco- 
very, by following exa6tly the courfe which 
Columbus feemed to point out. John, for- 
getting on this occafion the fentiments becom- 
ing a monarch, meanly adopted this perfidious 
counfel. But the pilot chofen to execute 
Columbus’s plan had neither the genius, nor 
the fortitude of its author. Contrary winds 
arofe, no fight of approaching hiiul a])j)eared, 
his courage failed, and he returned to Lilbon, 
execrating the project as equally extravagant 
and dangerous 

Ut>ON difeovering this dilhonourable tranf- Heiuvc* 

^ Portvu'a!, 

nelion, Columbus felt the indignation natural .mJ rop. :!. 

, . O, . tod, ■ 

to an ingenuous mind, andm the warmth of his of sp i, . 
refentment determined to break off all inter- 
courfe with a nation capable of fuch flagrant 
treachery. He inftantly quitted the kingdom, 
and landed in Spain towards the clofe of the 
year one thoufand four hundred and eighty- 
four. As he w'as now at liberty to court the 

Life of Cdumbut, c. xi. Herrera, dec. i . lib. i. c. 7. 

roi: /. u proteQion 
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BOOK protedlion of any pgtron, whom he could en- 
. . gage to approve of his plan, and to caiTy it 

into execution, he refolvcd to propofe it in 
perfon to Ferdinand and Ilabella, w’ho at that 
time governed the united kingdoms of Cattile 
8ends his and Aragon. But as he had already expe- 
Ei^glanT'° rienced the uncertain iiliie of application to 
kings ajid minifters, hotook the precaution of 
fending intoFnglandhisbrother Bartholomew, 
to whom he had fully communicated his ideas, 
in order that he might negociate, at the lame 
time with HenryVII., who was reputed one of 
the moll fagacious as well as opulent Princes 
in Europe. 


Ohftaclcs to 
his luccols 
in S]a 4 i. 


It was not without rcafon that Columbus 
entertained doubts and fearswith refpciSl to the 
reception of his propofals in the Spanifli court, 
Spain was, at that juncture, engaged in a dan- 
gerouswarwithGranada, thelall of thcMoorifli 
kingdoms in that country. The wary and fuf- 
picious temper of Ferdinand was not Ibi med to 
relilh bold or uncommon deligns. Ilabella, 
though more generous and euterprifuig, was 
under the induonce of her hufband ui all her 
actions. The Spaniards had hitherto made no 
efibrts to extend navigation beyond its ancient 
limits, and had beheld the amazing progrefs of 
difeovery among their neighbours the Portu- 
guefe, without one attempt to imitate of to 

rival 
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rival them. The war with the Infidels afforded BOOK 
an ample field to the national aftivity and love . ^ 

of glory. Under circiimflances fo nnfavouiv 
able, it was impoflible for Colmnbiis to make 
rapid progrefs with a nation, naturally flow and 
dilatory in forming all its rcfohitions. His cha- 
ra(5ler, however, was admirably adapted to that 
of the people whofe confidence and protection 
he fblicited. He w’as grave, though courteous 
in his deportment ; circumfpeCl in his words 
and actions; irreproachable in his monals ; and 
exemplary in his attention to all the duties and 
funCliottsofreligion. lly(inalitiesfbrerpeCtable, 
he not only gained many private friends, but 
acquired fuch general efleem, that, notwith- 
ftanding the plainnels of his apj)earance, fuit- 
able to the mediocrity of his fortune, he was 
not confidered as a mere adver)turer, to whom 
indigence had fuggefted avifionary prqie(5l,but 
was received as a jjerfon to whofe propofitions 
ferious attention was due. 

Ferdi.vand and Ifabclla, though fully oc.- His r, home 
cupied by their operations againfl the Moors, 
paid fo much regard to Columbus, as to remit 
the confideration of his plan to the Queen’s 
confelTot, Ferdinand de Tal.avera. He con- 
fulted fuch of his countrymen as were fup- 
pofed befl qualified to decide with refpeCl to 
a fubjeCl of this kind. But true fcience had 
n Z hitherto 
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® ® ^ hitherto made fo little progrefs in Spain, that 

-y — j the pretended philofophers, £ele6led to judge 
in a matter of luch moment, did not compre- 
hend the ti) ft principles upon which Columbus 
founded his conje< 3 :ures and hopes. Some of 
them, from miftaken notions concerning the 
dimcnftons of the globe, contended that a 
voyage to thofe remote parts of the eaft, which 
Columbus expected to difcover, could not be 
performed in Ids than three years. Other# 
concluded, that either he would find the ocean 
to be of infinite extent, according to the opi- 
nion of fome ancient philofophers ; or, if he 
ftiould perfill in llccring towards the weft, be- 
yond a certain point, that the convex figure of 
the globe wmuld prevent his return, and that 
he mull inevitably perifli, in the vain attempt 
to open a communication between the two op- 
polite hemifpheres, which nature had for ever 
disjoined. Even without deigning to enter 
into any particular difeuflion, many rejeded 
the fcheme in general, upon the credit of a 
maxim, under which the ignorant and unen- 
terprifing llielter themfelves in every age, 
“ That it is prefumptuous in any perfon, to 
fuppole that he alone poflefles knowledge fu- 
perior to all the reft of mankind united.” 
They maintained, that if there were really 
any fuch countries as Columbus preb>nded, 
they could not have remained fo lon^ con- 
16 ctaled, 
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cealed, iior would the wifdom and I’agacity of b o o K 
former ages have left the glory of this iuven- , 
tion to an obfcure Genoele pilot. 

It requiretl all Columbus’s patience and 
addrcfs to nearociate with men capable of ad- 
vancing fuch llrangc propoiitions. He had 
to contend not only witli the obllinacy of ig- 
norance, but with what is Hill more intract- 
able, the pride of talfe knowledge. After 
innumerable conferences, and walling five 
years in fruitlels endeavours to inform and to 
latisfy judges fo little capable of deciding with 
propriety, Talavera, at lad, made fuch an un- 
favourable report to Ferdinand and Iliibella, 
as induced them to accjuaint Columbus, that 
until the war withtlie Moors Ihould bebrought 
to a period, it wouhl bo imprudent to engage 
in any new and cxtenlive cnterprile. 

WijATKVKK care was taken to foflen tlie 
harftinefs of this declaration, Columbus conli- 
dered it as a final rejection of his propofals. 

But, happily for mankind, that fuperiority of 
genius, which is capable offorming great and 
uncomnondeligns, is ufually accompanied with 
an ardent enthufiafm, which can neither be cool- 
ed by delays, nor damped by dilappointment. 
Columbus wasofthis fanguine temper. Though 
H 3 he 
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B o o K he felt deeply the cruel blow given to his 
. - -- . hopes j and retired immediately from a court, 
where he had been amuled fo long with vain 
expectations, liis confidence in the jullnefs of 
his own fyflem didnot diminifh, and his impa- 
tience to demonftrate the truth of it by an 
actual experiment, became greater than ever. 
Having courted the protection of fovereign 
flates without liiccefs, he applied next to per- 
foils of inferior rank, and addrelfed fuecellively 
the Dukes of Medina Nidonia, and Medina 
Celi, who, thougli luhjeCts, were poflelfed of 
pow'cr and opulence more than equal to the 
enterprile which he projected. His nego- 
ciatious with them proved as fruitlefs as thofe 
in which he had been hitherto engaged ; for 
thefe noblemen were either as little convinced 
by Columbus’s arguments as their fuperiors, or 
they were afraid of alarming the jealoufy, 
and offending the pride of Ferdinand, by 
countenancing a fcheme which he had re- 
jected 

Ncjoriation Aaiu) the painful fenfations'occafioned by 
inen^uud. fuch a fucccllion of difiippointment, Columbus 
had to fuflani the additional diflrefs, of having 
received no accounts of his brother, whom he 

■' Life of Coliunb. c. 13. Herrera, dec. i. lib. i. c. 7. 

had 
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had fent to the court of England. In his voy- BOOK 
age to that countiy, Bartholomew had been lb . . 

unfortunate as to fall into the hands of pirates, 
who having llripped him of every thing, dd* 
tained him a j)rifoner for feveral years. At 
length he made his efcape, and arrived in Lon- 
don, but in fuch extreme indigence,that he was 
obliged to employ himlelf, duringaconliderable 
time, in drawing and felling maps, in order to 
pick up as much money as would purchafe a 
decent drefs, in whicli he might venture to 
appear at court. He then laid before the 
King, the propofals with which he had been 
entrulfed by his brother, and, notwith/landing- 
Henry’s excellive caution and ])arlimony, 
which I'endered him a\’orfe to new or extenlive 
undertakings, lie received Columbus’s over- 
tures with more ajijirobation tlian any monarch 
to whom they had hitherto been prefeuted. 

Mkanwhile, Columbus being unacquainted Columhu* 
with his brother’s fate, and having now no pn,ii.c«=oi 
profpc6l of encouragement in Spain, refolved n.entiir 
to vifitthe court of England in perlbn, in hopes 
of meeting with a more favourable reception 
there. He had already made preparations for 
this purpofe, and taken meafures for the dif- 
pofal of his children during his abfence, when 
Juan Perez, the guardian of the monaftery of 
n 4 Ilabida, 
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BOOK Rabicla, near Palos, in which they had heeii 
. educated, earnellly Iblicited him to defer his 

journey for a fliort time. Perez was a man of 
Hbnliderahle learning, and of fome credit with 
Queen Ilabella, to whom he was known per- 
Ibnally. He was warmly attached to Colum- 
bus, with whofe abilities as well as integrity he 
had many opportunities of being acquainted. 
Prompted by curiolity or by friendfliip, he en- 
tered upon an accurate examination of his fyf- 
tem, in conjun6lion witli a pliylician fettled in 
the neighboui’hood, wlio was a confiderable 
profijient in matiiematical knowledge. This 
inveftigationfatisfied them fo thoroughly, with 
relpe^t to the folidity of the principles on which 
Columbus founded his opinion, and the pro- 
bability of fuccefs in executing the plan which 
be propofed, that Perez, in order to prevent 
his country from being dejnived of the glory 
and benelit which mull accrue to the patrons 
of fuch a grand enterprife, ventured to write 
to Ifabella, conjuring her to conlider the mat- 
ter anew with the attention which it merited. 

Moved by the reprefentations of a perfon 
whom Ihe relpcbted, Ifabella delired Perez to 
repair immediately to the village of Santa Fe, 
in which, on account of the fiege of Granada, 
the court relided at that time, that (he might 

confer 
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confer with him upon this important fubje^l. BOOK 
The firll efFe6l of their interview was a gracious . J'l . 
invitation of Columbus back to court, accom- 
panied with the prefent of a fmall fum to equip 
him for the journey. As there was now a cor- 
tain profpe6t tiiat the war with the Moors 
would fpeedily be brought to an happy ilVnc by 
the reduction of Granada, which would leave 
the nation at liberty to engage in new under- 
takings ; this, as well as the mark of royal 
favour, with which Columbus had been lately 
honoured, encouraged his friends to appear 
with greater confidence than formerly in fup- 
port of his fclieme. Tire chief of thefe, Alonlb 
de Quintanilla, comptroller of the finances in 
Caftile, and Luis deSantangel, receiver of the 
ecclefiaftical revenues in Aragon, whofe me- 
ritorious zeal in promoting this great defign 
entitles their names to an honourable place in 
hi (lory, introduced Columbus to many perfons 
of high rank, and interefted them warmly in 
his behalf. 

But it was not an ea(y matter to infp ire I* ag.iitl dif- 
Ferdinand with favourable fentiments. He dill 
regarded Columbus’s project as extravagant 
and chimerical; and in order to render tJie 
efforts of his partilkns ineffedlual, he had tlie 
addrefs to employ, in this new negociation with 

him, 
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BOOK him, feme of the perfons who had formerly 

. pronounced his feheme to be imprafticable. 

To their altonifliment, Columbus appeared 
before them with the fame confident hopes of 
fuccefs as formerly, and infifted upon the fame 
high recompeuce. He propoled that a fmall 
fleet fhould be fitted out, under his command, 
to attempt the difeovery, and demanded to be 
appointed hereditary admiral and viceroy of 
all tlie feas and lands which he Ihould difeover, 
and to have the tenths of the profits arifing 
from them, fettled irrevocably upon himlelf 
and his defeendants. At the fame time, he 
offered to advance the eighth part of the fum 
necelfary for accomplifhing his defign, on 
condition that he fhould be entitled to a pro* 
portional lhare of benefit from the adventure. 
If the enterprife fliould totally mifearry, he 
made no flipulation for any reward or emolu- 
ment whatever. Inllead of viewing this con* 
du6l as the clearell evidence of his full per- 
fuafion with rcfpect to the truth of his own 
fyftcm, or being flruck with that magtianiniity 
which, after I’o many delays and repuHes, would 
Hoop to nothing inferior to its original claims, 
the perlbns w ith whom Columbus treated, be- 
gan meanly to calculate the expence of the 
expedition, and the value of the reward which 
he demanded. The expence, moderate as it 

was. 
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Was, they reprefented to be too great for Spain BOOK 
in the prefent exiiaufted ftate of its finances. . p 
They contended that the honours and emolu- 
ments claimed by Columbus were exorbitant, 
even if he fliould perform the utniofl of what 
he had promifed ; and if all lii.s languinc hopes 
fliould prove illidive, fuch vatl conceflions to 
an adventurer would be deemed not only in- 
eonfidemte, but ridicidous. In this iinpofing 
garb of caution and prudence, their opinion 
appeared fo plaiifible, and was fo warmly fup- 
ported by Ferdinand, that Ifabella declined 
giving any countenance to Columbus, and 
abruptly broke off the negociation with him 
which the had begun. 

7'ins was more mortifying to Columbus than 
all the difappointments which he had hitherto 
met witli. The invitation to court from Ifa- 
bella, like an unexpefted ray of light, had 
opened fuch profpec-ls of fuccefs as encouraged 
him to hope that his labours were at an end ; 
but now darknefs and uncertainty returned, 
and his mind, firm as it was, could hardly fup- 
port the fhock of fuch an unforefeen reverfe. 

He withdrew in deep anguifh from court, with 
an intention of profecuting his voyage to Eng- 
land as his laft refbtirce. 


About 
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BOOK About that time Granada furrendered, and 
. . Ferdinand and Ifabella, in triumphal pomp,* 

uft fuKrfs- poflTeflion of a city, the reduction of which 
fui. extirpated a foreign power from the heart of 
j4nu,ir.v j. their dominions, and rendered them matters 01 
all the provinces, extending from the bottom of 
the Pyrenees to the frontiers of Portugal. As 
the flow of fpirits which accompanies fuccefs 
elevates the mind, and renders it enterpriling, 
Quintanilla and Santangel, the vigilant and 
difcerning patrons of Columbus, took advan- 
tage of this favourable fituation, in order to 
make one effort more in behalf of their friend. 
Tliey addreffed themfelves to Ifabella, and 
after expreffing fbme furprife, that flie, who 
had always been the munificent patronefs of 
generous undertakings, Ihould hefitate fo long 
to countenance the mott fplendid fcheme that 
had ever been propofed to any monarch ; they 
reprefented to her, that Columbus was a man 
of a found underttanding and virtuous charac- 
ter, well qualified, by his experience in navi- 
gation, as well as his knowledge of geometry, 
to form jutt ideas with refpedl to the ttru6lure 
of the globe and the fituation of its various 
regions j that by offering to rifk his own life 
and fortune in the execution of his fcheme, 
he gave the mott fatisfying evidence both of 
his integrity and hope of fuccefs; that the fum 

requifite 
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re(|uifite for equipping fuch an armament as book 
he demanded was inconfiderable, and the ad- . 
vantages which might accrue from his under- 
taking were immenfe ; that he demanded no 
recompence for his invention and labour, but 
what was to arife from the countries which he 
fhould difeover ; that, as it was worthy of her 
magnanimity to make this noble attempt to 
extend the fphere of human knowledge, and 
to open an intercourfe with regions hitherto 
unknown, fo it would afford the highefl fatif- 
fa6lion to her piety and zeal, after re-eftablilh- 
ing the Chriftian faith in thofe provinces of 
Spain from which it had been long banifhed, 
to difeover a new world, to which fhe might 
communicate the light and bicHiiigs of divine 
truth; that if now fhe did not decide inflantly, 
the opportunity would be irretrievably loll ; 
that Columbus was on his way to foreign coun- 
tries, where fome prince, more fortunate or 
adventurous, would clofe with his propofals, 
and Spain would for ever bewail that fatal 
timidity which had excluded her from the 
glory and advantages that fhe had once in her 
power to have enjoyed. 

These forcible arguments, urged by perfons 
of fuch authority, and at a jundlure fo well 
chofen, produced the deffred effect. Tliey 

difpelled 
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BOOK dijTpelled all Ifabella’s doubts and fears; 

, ordered Columbus to be iuftantly recalled, de- 

*49*- dared her refolntion of employing him on his 
own terms, and regretting the low eftate of 
her finances, generoully offered to pledge her 
own jewels, in order to raife as much money 
as might be needed in making preparations 
for the voyage. Santangcl, in a tranfport of 
gratitude, killed the Queen’s hand, and in 
order to lave her from having recourfe to fuch 
a mortiiying expedient for procuring money, 
engagedto advance immediately the fum that 
W'as requilite.“. 

Columbus had proceeded fome leagues on 
his journey, when the meffenger from Ifabella 
overtook him. Upon receiving an account of 
the unexpeded refolution in his favour, he re- 
turned diredly to Santa Fe, though fome re- 
mainder of diffidence Hill mingled itfelf with 
his joy. But the cordial reception wliich he 
met with from Ifabella, together with the near 
profped of letting out upon that voyage which 
had fo long been the objed of his thoughts and 
wilhes, foon effaced the remembrance of all 
that he had fuffered in Spain, during eiglit te- 
dious years of folicitation and fufpenfc. The 

• Herrera, dec. i lib. i. c. 8. 

nego- 


The condi- 
tions of Ills 
jigreernent 
ivith Spain. 
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negociation nowwent forward with facility and BOOK 
difpatcli, and a treaty or capitulation with Co- » 

lurabus was figned on the fevente^th of April, 
one thoufand four hundred and ninety-two. 

The chief articles of it were : i. Ferdinand 
and Ifabella, as fovereigns of the ocean, con- 
ftituted Columbus their high admiral in all the 
feas, iflaiids, and continents, which Ihoukl be 
difeovered by his induftry ; and llipulated that 
he and his heirs for ever fliould enjoy this of- 
fice, with the fame povrers and prerogatives 
which belonged to the high admiral of Caftilc, 
within the limits of his jurifdiiAion. 2. They 
appointed Columbus their viceroy in all the 
illands and continents which he thould difeo- 
ver; but if, for the better adininillration ol' 
affairs, it lliould hereafter be ncceffary to 
eftablifli a feparate governor in any of thole 
countries, they authorifed Columbus to name 
three perfons, of whom they would choofe one 
for that office; and the dignity of viceroy, 
with all its immunities, was likewife to be he- 
reditary in the family of Columbus. 3. They 
granted to Columbus and his heirs for ever, 
the tenth of the free profits accruing from the 
produ6lions and commerce of the countries 
which he Ihould difeover. 4. They declared, 
that if any controverfy or law-fuit ffiall arill* 
with relpedl to any mercantile tranfa6lion in 
the countries which ffjould be difeovered, it 
4 fliould 
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o o K Ihould be determined by the foie authority of 
. , Columbus, or of judges to be appointed by 

him. 5. They permitted Columbus to ad- 
vance one-eighth part of what ftiould be ex- 
pcjided in preparing for the expedition, and 
in carrying on commerce with the countries 
which he Ihould difeover, and entitled him, 
ui return, to an eighth part of the profit 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears 
conjoined with that of Ifiibella in this tranf- 
a' ! Ills diilrull of Columbus was ftill fo 
v hi! ‘ ill that he rel’ufed to take any part in the 
enu - i ’ife as King of Aragon. As the whole 
• xj . r; ,. oi tiic expedition was to be defrayed 
bv the ero. n of Caftile, Habella referved for 
lie; iiibjtx ! of that kingdom an exclufive right 
to ;;i! li ' tieiK'tits which might redound from 
its ; is. 


The pre- 
paration? for 
his v< y.i^c, 


/i loou as the tre.aty was ligned, Ifabella, by 
her HLicntion and aftivity in forwarding the 
preparations for the voyage, endeavoured to 
u-.'ikt iiome reparation to Columbus for the 
tunc wliich he had loll in fruitlefs felicitation. 
By the twelfth of May, all that depended upon 
her was atljufted ; and Columbus waited on the 
Kiiig and Queen, in order to receive their final 
in itru6lions. Every thing refpedting the defti- 


r Life of Columbus, c. i j. Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. i. c. 9. 

nation 
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nation and condu^Jlf the A^oyage, they com- 
mitted implicitly to the dilpofal of . his pru- 
dence. But that they might avo|d giving any 
juft caufe of offence to the King of Portugal, 
they flri6lly enjoined him not to approach 
near to the Portuguefe fettlements on the coall 
of Guinea, or in any of the other countries to 
which the Portuguefe claimed right as dis- 
coverers. Ifabella had ordered the fliips, of 
which Columbus was to take the command, 
tobe fitted out in the port of Palos, a fmall 
maritime town in the province of Andalufia. 
As the guardian Juan Perez, to whom Co- 
lumbus had already been fo much indebted, 
refided in the neighbourhood of this place, he, 
by the influence of tliat good ecclefiaftic, as 
well as by his own connexion with the inha- 
bitants, not only raifed among them what he 
wanted of the fum that he was bound by treaty 
to advance, but engaged feveral of them to 
accompany him in the voyage. The chief of 
thefe affociates were three brothers of the name 
of Pinzon, of confiderable wealth, and of great 
experience in naval affairs, who w’ere willing 
to hazard their lives and fortunes in the ex- 
pedition. 

But, after all the efforts of Ifabella and Co- 
lumbus, the armament was not fuitable, either 
to the dignity of the nation by which it was 
VOL. /. I equipped. 
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equipped, or to the imp|pijmce of the ihrvice 
for which it was deftined. tt confifted of three 
vefleis. The lai'gefl, a fliip of no confiderable 
burden, was commanded by Columbus, as ad- 
miral, who gave it the name of Santa Maria, 
out of rei^e€l for the Blefled Virgin, whom he 
honoured with Angular devotion . Of the fecond , 
called the Pinta, Martin Pinzon W^as captain, 
and his brother Francis pilot. The third, 
named the Nig7ia, was under the command of 
Vincent Yanez Pinzon. Thefe two were light 
VelTels, hardly fuperior in burden or force to 
large boats. This fquadron, if it merits that 
name, was victualled for twelve months, and 
had on board ninety men, moftly failors, to- 
gether with a few adventurers who followed 
the fortune of Columbus, and fome gentlemen 
of Ifabella’s court, w’hom fhe appointed to ac- 
company him. Though the expence of the un- 
dertaking was one of the circuraftances which 
chiefly alarmed the court of Spain, and retarded 
fo long the negociation with Columbus, the 
fum employed in fitting out this fquadron 
did not exceed four thoufand pounds. 

As the art of fliip-building in the fifteenth 
century was extremely rude, and the bulk of 
vefleis was accommodated to the fliort and 
ealy voyages along the coall which they were 
accuftomed to perform, it is a proof of the 

courage 
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courage as well dMbterpridng genius of Co- B O O i 
lumbus, that he ventured, with a fleet fo unfit . 
for a diflant navigation, to explore unknown 
feas, where he had no chart to guide him, no 
knowledge of the tides and currents, and no 
experience of the dangers to which he might 
be expofed. His eagernefs to accomplifh the 
great defign which had fo long engrofled his 
thoughts made liim overlook or difregard eveiy 
circumftance that would have intimidated a 
mind left adventurous. He pulhed forwards 
the preparations with fuch ardour, and was 
feconded lb efledlually by the perlbns to 
whom Ifabella committed the fuperintendence 
of this bufinefs, that every thing was foon 
in readinelii for the voyage. But as Co- 
lumbus was deeply imprefled with fentiments 
of religion, he would not fet out upon an ex- 
pedition fo arduous, and of which one great 
obje6l was to extend the knowledge of the 
Chriftian faith, witliout imploring publicly the 
guidance and proteblion of Heaven. With 
this view, he, together with all the perfons 
under his command, marched in Iblexnn pro- 
ceflUon to the monaftery of Rabida. After 
cOnfelfing their fins, and obtaining abfolution, 
they received the holy facrament from the 
hands of the guardian, who joined his prayers 
to theirs for the fuccefs of an enterprife which 
lie had fo zealoufly patronized. 

i 2 


Next 
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BOOK Next morning, being ^liday the third day 
. . of Auguft, in the year one thoufand four hun* 

149 *. dred and ninety-two, Columbus fet fail, a 

Hisdepar. n r- n 

turefrom littlc befoTc fun-iifc, in prefence of a vail 

Sp&in* , 

crowd of lpe6tators, who fent up their fup- 
plications to Heaven for the profperous ilTue 
of the voyage, which they W'ifhed rather than 
Auguft 13. expelled. Columbus fleered direftly for the 
Canary Iflands, and arrived there without any 
occurrence that would have deferved notice 
on any other occafion. But, in a voyage of 
fuch expe6lation and importance, every cir- 
cumftance was the object of attention. The 
rudder of the Pinta broke loofe, the day after 
flie left the harbour, and tliat accident alarmed 
the crew, no lefs fuperftitious than unlkilful, 
as a certain omen of the unfortunate delliny 
of the expedition. Even in the fhort run to 
the Canaries, the fhips were found to be fo 
crazy and ill-appointed, as to be very improper 
for a navigation w’bich was expe6led to be 
both long and dangerous. Columbys refitted 
them, however, to the bell of his power, and 
having fupplied hiinfelf with frefh provifions, 
he took his departure from Gomera, one of 
the moll wefterly of the Canary Iflands, in 
the fixth day of September. 

Thf courf. Here the voyage of difcovery may properly 
which he to begin} for Columbus holding his 

courte 
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courfe due weft, liift immediately the ufual 
track of navigation, and ftretched into unfre- 
quented and unknown feas. The firft day, as 
it was very calm, he made but little way ; but 
on the fecond, he loft fight of the Canaries ; 
and many of the failors, dejected already and 
difmayed, when they contemplated the bold- 
nefs of the undertaking, began to beat tlieir 
breafts, and to filed tears, as if they were never 
more to behold land. Columbus comforted 
them with aflurances of fuccefs, and the prof- 
pe(St of vail wealth, in tliofe opulent regions 
whither he W'as condu^ling them. This early 
difeovery of the fpirit of his followers taiigiit 
Columbus, that he miift jirepare to flriiggie, 
not only witii the unavoidable difiieiiities 
which might lie expetleil from tlie natme of 
his undertaking, hut with fuch as were likely 
toarifefrom the ignorance and timidity oi'the 
people under liis command ; and he perceived 
that the art of governing the minds of men 
would be no lei’s requiiite for accomplifiiing 
the difeoveries which he had in view, than 
naval ikill and undaunted courage. Ilap[)ily 
for himielf, and for the country by which he 
was employed, he joined to the ardent temper 
and inventive genius of a projector, virtues of 
another fpecies, which are rarely united with 
them. He pofl'efi’ed a thorough knowledge of 
I 3 mankind. 
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BOOK mankind, an inlinuating. addrefs, a patient 

1 . _f perfeverance in executing any plan, the per* 
fe6l government of his own paffions, and,, the 
talent of acquiring an afcendant over thofe of 
other men. All tliefe qualities, which formed 
him for command, were accompanied with 
that fuperior knowledge of his profeffion, 
which begets confidence in times of diflSculty 

Vigilance and danger. To unlkilful Spanilh failors, ac- 

nnd attcn- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tion of Co- cullomed only to coafting voyages in the Me- 
diterranean, the maritime ll-ience of Colum- 
bus, the fruit of thirty years exj>erience, im- 
proved by an acquaintance with all the inven- 
tions of the Portuguefe, appeared iramenfe. 
As foon as they put to fea, he regulated every 
thing by his foie authority ; he fuperintended 
the execution of every order ; and allowing 
hiinfclf only a few hours for fleep, he was at 
all other times upon deck. As his courfe lay 
through feas which had not formerly been 
vilited, the founding-line, or inftruments for 
obfervation, were continually in his hands. 
After the example of the Portuguefe difeo- 
verers, he attended to the motion of tides and 
currents, watched the flight of birds, the ap- 
pearance of fillies, of fea-weeds, and of every 
thing that floated on the waves, and entered 
every occurrence, with a minute exatilnels, in 
thejournal which he kept. As the length of the 

voyage 
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voyage could not of alarming Ciilora ha- B O O If 
bituated only to (hort excurlions, Cylumbu^ 
endeavoured to conceal from them the real 
progrefs which they made. With this view, 
though they run eighteen leagues on the 
fecond day alter tltey left Goinera, he gave 
out that they had advanced only fifteen, and 
he uniformly employed the fame artifice of 
reckoning fhoi't during the whole voyage. By 
the fourteenth of September, the fleet was 
above two hundred leagues to the weft ol' tire 
Canary Ifles, at a greater diftance from laud 
than any Spaniard had been before that time. 

There they were ftruck with an aj)pearauce no An rchen- 
lefs allonilhing than new, Tliey oblbrved tliat t‘f 
the magnetic needle, in Uieir compafles, did 
not point exablly to the polar liar, but varied 
towards the weft ; and as they proceeded, this 
variation increal'ed. This appearance, wliich 
is now familiar, though it ftill remains one of 
the inyfteries of nature, into the caul'e of which 
the fagacity of man hath not been able to jrene- 
trate, filled the companions of Columbus with 
terror. They w'ere now in a houndlefs and 
unknown oceap, far from the ufual courle of 
n%vigation ; nature itfelf feemed to be altered, 
and the only guide which they had left was 
about to fail them. Columbus, with no lefs 
(]|uick,uefs than ingenuity, inventetl a reafon 
I 4 for 
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BOOK for this appearance, which, though it did not 
^ . fatisfy himfelf, feemed fo plaulible to them, 

*49»- that it difpelled their fears, or iilenced their 
murmurs. 

He ftill continued to lleer due weft, nearly 
in the fame latitude with the Canary Iflands. 
In this courfe he came within the fphere of the 
trade wind, which blows invariably from eaft 
to weft, between the tropics and a few degrees 
beyond them. He advanced before this fteady 
gale with fuch uniform rapidity, that it was 
feldom neceffary to fhift a fail. When about 
four hundred leagues to the weft of the Cana- 
ries, he found the lea fo covered with weeds, 
that it refembled a meadow of vaft extent, and 
in fome places they were fo thick, as to retard 
the motion of the veflels. This ftrangc appear- 
ance occafioned new alarm^and dil'quiet. The 
failors imagined that they w^ere now arrived at 
the utmoft boundary of the navigable ocean ; 
that thefe floating weeds would obftruift their 
farther progrefs, and concealed dangerous 
rocks, or Ibme large tra<ft of land, which had 
funk, they knew not how, in that place. Co- 
lumbus endeavoured to perfuade them, that 
W'hat had alarmed, ought rather to have en- 
couraged them, and was to be confidered as a 
%n of approaching land. At the fame time, 

a brifk 
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a brifk gale arofe, and carried them forward. 
Several birds were feen hovering about the 
Ihip'’, and directed their flight towards the weft. 
The defponding crew refiimed fome degree of 
fpirit, and began to entertain frelli hopes. 

Upon the firft of Otitober tlicy were, accord- 
ing to the admiral’s reckoning, feveu hundred 
and feventy leagues to the well of the Cana- 
ries ; but left his men ftiould be intimidated by 
the prodigious length of the navigation, hegave 
out that they had proceeded only five hundred 
and ciglity.four leagues ; and, fortunately for 
Columbus, neither his own pilot, nor thofe of 
the other Ihips, liad (kill fufficient to correct 
this error, and difeover the deceit. They had 
now been above three weeks at fca ; they had 
proceeded far beyond what former navigators 
had attempted or deemed poftible ; all their 
prognoftics of difeovery, drawn from the flight 
of birds and other circumllanccs, had proved 
fallacious ; the appearances of land, with 
which their own credulity or the artifice of 
their commander had from time to time flat- 
tered and amuled them, had been altogether 
illulive, and their profpedt of fuccefs feemed 
now to be as diftant as ever. Thefe reflections 

’ See NOTE XIII. 
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S o o K occurred often to men, who had no other 
1 ^ _f objefil or occupation than to reafon and dit 

courfe concerning the intention and circum- 
ilances of their expedition. They made im- 
preflion, at firft, upon the ignorant and timid, 
and, extending, by degrees, to fuch as were 
better informed or more refolute, the contagion 
fpread at length from Ihip to fliip. From 
fecret whifpers or murmurings, they proceeded 
to open cabals and public complaints. They 
taxed their lb vercign witl^inconliderate cre- 
dulity, in ])aying fuch regard to the vain pro- 
inifes and ralli conjeblures of an indigent fo- 
reigner, as to hazard the lives of lb many of 
her own fubje^s, in profecuting a chimerical 
fcheme. They affirmed that they had fully 
performed their duty, by venturing lb far in an 
unknown and hopelefs courfe, and could incur 
no blame for refilling to follow, any longer, a 
dcfperatc adventurer to certain dellrublion. 
They contended, that it was necelfary to think 
of returning to Spain, while their crazy vellels 
were Hill in a condition to keep the lea, but 
cxprelled their fears that the attempt would 
prove vain, as the wind, which had hitherto 
been fo favourable to their courfe, mull render 
it impoflibfo to fail in the oppofite direction. 
All agreed that Columbus Ihould be compelled 
by force to adopt a meafure on which their 

common 
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common fafiety depended. Some of the more BOOK 
audacious propofed, as the moft expeditious . 
and certain metliod for getting rid at once of 
his remonftrances, to throw him into the fea, 
being perfuaded that, upon their return to 
Spain, the death of an unfuccefsful projedlor 
would excite little concern, and be inquired 
into with no curiofity. 

Columbus was fully fenfible of his perilous 
lituation. tic had obferved, w'ith great uneali- in foothiug 
nels, the fatal operation of ignorance and of 
fear in producing difaffe6lion among liis crew, 
and faw that it was now ready to burll out ijito 
open mutiny. He retained, howev^er, perfect 
prefence of mind. He aSe^ted to feein igno- 
rant of their machinations. Notwithflanding 
the agitation and Iblicitude of his own mind, 
he appeared with a cheerful countenance, like 
a man fatisfied with the progrefs he had made, 
and confident of fuccels. Sometimes he em- 
ployed all the arts of infinuation, to foothe his 
men. Sometimes he endeavoured to work u})on 
their ambition or avarice, by magnificent de- 
fcriptiorls of the fame and wealth which they 
were about to acquire. On other occalions, he 
affumed a tone of authority, and threatened 
them with vengeance from their fovereign, if, 
by their daftardly behaviour, they Ihould de- 
feat 
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BOOK feat this noble effort to promote the glory of 
, “• God, and to exalt the Spanilh name above 
that of every other nation. Even with fedi- 
tious failors, the words of a man whom they 
had been accuftomed to reverence, were 
w'eighty and perfuafive, and not only reftrained 
them from thofe violent exceffes which they 
meditated, but prevailed with them to accom. 
'pany their admiral for fome time longer. 

As they proceeded, the indications of ap- 
proaching land feemed to be more certain, and 
excited hope in proportion. The birds began 
to appear in flocks, making towards the fouth- 
wefl. Columbus, in imitation of the Portu- 
guele navigators, who had been guided, in 
feveral of their difcoveries, by the motion of 
birds, altered his coiirfe from due well towards 
that quarter whither they pointed their flight. 
But, after holding on for feveral days in this 
new dire6lion, without any better fuccefs than 
formerly, having feen no objefil, during thirty 
days, but the fea and the Iky, the hopes of his 
companions fublided Ikller than they had rilen j 
Their fears thcii' fcars rcvivcd with additional force ; im- 
patience, rage, and defpair, appeared in every 
Danger of a countcnaiicc. All fcnl'c of fubordination was 
mutiny. officers, who had hitherto concurred 

with Columbus in opinion, and fupported his 
5 authority. 
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authority, now took part with the private men ; B O o K 
they affembled tumultuoufly on the deck, ex- ^ ”• j 
poftulated with their commander, mingled U9»- 
threats with their expollulations, and required 
him inftantly to tack about and to return to 
Europe. Columbus perceived that it would 
be of no avail to have recourfe to any of hi? 
former arts, which having been tried fo often 
had loft their effeift ; and that it was impoflible 
to rekindle any zeal for the fuccefs of the ex- 
pedition among men, in whofe breafts fear had 
extinguilhed every generous fentiment. He 
faw that it was no lets vain to think of employ- 
ing either gentle or fcvere meafures to quell a 
mutiny fo general and fo violent. It was ne- 
ceflary, on all thefe accounts to footlie paftions 
which he could no longer command, and to 
give way to a torrent too impetuous to be 
checked. He promifed folemnly to his men 
that he would comply with their requeft, pro- 
vided they would accompany him, and obey 
his command for three days longer, and if, 
during that time, land were not difcovered, he 
would then abandon the enterprife, and direct 
his courfe towards Spain ^ 

Enraged as the failors were, and impatient Rncouragiof 
to turn their faces again towards their native 


Oviedo, Ilift. ap. Ratnuf. vol. tii. p. 81. E. 


country, 
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BOOK country, this propofition did not appear to 
. ^ them unreafonabJe. Nor did Columbus hazard 

*49*. much in confining himfelf to a term fo fliort. 
The prefages of dilcovering land were now fo 
numerous and promifing, tliathe deemed them 
infallible. For fome days the founding line 
reached the bottom, and the foil which it 
brought up indicated land to be at no great 
diftancc. The flocks of birds incrcafed, and 
were compofed not only of fea fowl, but of 
fucli land birds as could not be fuppofed to fly 
far from the fhore. The crew of the Pinta 
obfcrved a cane floating, which feemed to have 
■ been newly cut, and likewife a piece of timber 
artificially carved. The failors aboard the 
Nigna took up the branch of a tree with red 
berries, perfectly frelli. The clouds around 
the fetting fun affumed a new appearance ; the 
air was more mild and warm, and, during 
night, the wind became unequal and variable. 
From all thcfe fymptoms, Columbus was fo 
confident of being near land, that on the even- 
ing of the eleventh of October, after public 
prayers for fuccefs, he ordered the fails to be 
furled, and the fhips to lie to, keeping ftri6t 
watch, left they ihould be driven afliore in the 
night. During this interval of fufpenfe and 
expectation, no man fliut his eyes, ail kept 
upon deck, gazing intently towards that quar- 

4 ter 
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ter where they expe6ted to difcover the land, BOOK 
whichhad been fo long the object of theirwilhes. 

«49»- 

About two hours before midnight, Colum* Lnnti 
bus Handing on the forecaftle, obler\’’ed a light 
at a diftance, and privately pointed it out to 
Pedro Guttierez, a page of the Queen’s ward- 
robe. Guttierez perceived it, and calling to 
Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three faw 
it in motion, as if it were carried from place to 
place. A little after midnight the joyful lound 
of land! land! was heard from the Pinta, 
which kept always a-head of the other fliips. 

But, having been fo often deceived by falla- 
cious appearances, every man was now be- 
come flow'of belief, and waited in all the an- 
gtiifli of uncertainty and impatience, for the 
return of day. As foon as morning dawned, 
all doubts and fears were difpellcd. From 
every fhip an ifland was feen about two leagues 
to the north, whofe flat and verdant fields, 
well ftored wdth wood, and watered with many 
rivulets, prefented the afpefit of a delightful 
country. The crew of the Pinta inftantly be- 
gan the Te Deum, as a hymn of thanklgiviiig 
to God, and were joined by thofe of tl>e other 
(hips, with tears of joy and tranfports of con- 
gratulation. This office of gratitude to Hea- 
ven was followed by an a&, of juftice to their 
commander. They threw themleJves at the 

feet 
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BOOK feet of Columbus, with feelings of felf-con- 
. demnation mingled with reverence. They ira- 
plored him to pardon their ignorance, incre- 
dulity, and infolence, wliich had created him 
fo much unnecelTary difquiet, and had fo often 
obftru6led the profecution of his well-con- 
certed plan j and palling, in the warmth of 
their admiration, from one extreme to another, 
they now pronounced the man, whom they 
had fo lately reviled and threatened, to be a 
perfon inli)ired by Hea^•en with lagacity and 
fortitude more than human, in order to accom* 
plilh a delign fo far beyond the ideas and con- 
' ception of all former ages. 

Tirii inter- As foon as the fun arofe, all their boats 

view with 

the natives, wci'c maimed and armed. They rowed to- 
wards the illand with their colours difplayed, 
with warlike mufic, and other martial pomp. 
As, they approached the coaft, they faw it 
covered with a multitude of people, whom the 
novelty of the fpefilacle had drawn together, 
whofe attitudes and gellures exprefled wonder 
and allonilh mental the ftrange objects which 
prefented themfelves to their view. Colum- 
bus was the hrll European who fet foot in 
the New World which he had difcovered. 
He landed in a rich drefs, and with a naked 
fword in his hand. His men followed, and 
kneeling down, they all kilTed the ground 

which 
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which they had' fo long defired to fee. They BOOK 
next erefted a crucifix, and proftrating them- ■ 
felves before it, returned thanks^toGod for 
conducting their voyage to fuch an happy iffue. 

They then tooklblemn pofleffionof the country 
for the crown of Caftile and Leon, witli all the 
formalities which the Portuguefe were accuf 
.tomed to obferyein aCls of this kind, in , their 
new difeoveries % 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were Tlicir mu* 
furrounded by many of the natives, who gazed, Imlment. 
in filent admiration, upon aCtions which they 
could not comprehend, and of wliich tliey did 
not forefee the confequenccs. The diets of the 
Spaniards, the wliitenefs of their Ikins, their 
beards, their arms, appeared tlrangc and llir- 
prifing. The vail machines in which they had 
travelled tlie ocean, lliat fcenied to move upon 
the waters, with wings, and uttercil a dreadtiCil 
found refembling thunder, accompanied with 
lightning and fmoke, ftruck them with fuch 
terror, that they began to refpeCl tlieir new 
guetls as a fuperior order of brings, and con- 
cluded tliat they were children of the Sun, 
who had defeended to vifit the earth. 

’ Life of Columbus, c. 12,23. Herrera, dte. i. lib. i. 
c. 13. 
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BOOR The Eun^eans were hardly lefe amazed at 
« - f the fcene now before them. Every herb, and 

*49*. flirub, and tree, was diderent from thofe which 
fiourifhed in Europe. The foil feemed to be 
rich, butbore fewmarksbf cultivation. ThecH> 
mate, even to the Spaniards, felt warm, though 
extremely delightful. The inhabitants appeared 
inthefimpleinnocence of nature,entirely naked. 
Their black hair, long and uncurled, floated 
upon their flioulders, or was bound in treflhs 
around their heads. They had no beards, and 
every part of their bodies was perfeftly fmooth. 
Their complexion wasof a dulky copper colour, 
theirfeatures Angular, rather thandifagreeable, 
their a{pe 6 l gentle and timid. Though not tall, 
they were well fliaped and active. Their faces, 
and feveral parts of their body, were fantafti- 
cally painted with glaring colours. They were 
Ihy at firll through fear, but foOn became fa- 
miliar with the Spaniards, and with tranQiorts 
of joy received from them hawks-bells, glafs 
beads,or other baubles, in return for which they 
gave fuch provifions as they had, and fome 
cotton yarn, the only commodity of value that 
they could produce. Towards evening, Co- 
lumbus returned to his ihip, accompanied by 
manyof the^flanders in their boats, which they 
called canoes^ and though rudely formed out of 
the trunk of a Angle tree, they rowed them adth 

furpriAng 
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£irprifing dexterity. Thus, in the firll inter* 
View between the inhabitants of the old and 
new worlds, every thing was condufled ami- 
cably, and to their mutual iatisfa£tion. The 
former, enlightened and ambitious, formed 
already vail ideas with refpe^ to the advan- 
tages which they might derive from the re- 
gions that began to open to their view. The 
latter, fimple and undifceming, had no fore- 
fig^t of the calamities and defolation, which 
were approaching their country. 

Columbus, who now aillimed the title and 
authority of admiral and viceroy, called the 
iiland which he had diicovered San Salvador. 
It is better known by the name oi' Guanahani, 
which the natives gave to it, and is one of that 
large cluiler of iilands called the Lucaya or 
Bahama iiles. It is fituated above three thou- 
fand miles to the weft of Gomera, from which 
the fquadron took its departure, and only four 
degrees to the fouth of it ; fo little had Co- 
lumbus deviated from the weftcrly courfe, 
which he had chofen as the moft proper. 

Columbus employed the next day in vifiting 
the coafts of the ifland ; and from the univerfal 
poverty of the inhabitants, he perceived that 
this was not the rich country for which he 
K 2 fought. 
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BOOK Ibught. But, conformably to his theory con* 
. cemii^ the difcovery of thofe regions of Afla 

*49** which ftretched towards the eaft, he concluded 

that San Salvador was one of the ifles which 
geographers delcribed as fituated in the great 
ocean ac^acent to India*. Having obferved that 
moft of the people whom he had feen wore 
fmall plates of gold, by way of ornament, in 
tlieir noftrils, he eagerly inquired where they 
got that precious metal. They pointed towards 
the fouth, and made him comprehend by figns, 
that gold abounded in countries fituated in that 
quarter. Thither he immediately determined to 
direct his courfe, in full confidence of finding 
there thofe opulent regions which had been the 
object of his voyage, and would be a recom- 
pence for all his toils and dangers. He took 
along with him feven of the natives of San Sal- 
vador, that, by acquiring theSpanilh language, 
they might ferve as guides and interpreter's ; 
and thofe innocent people confidered it as a 
mark of diftindlion when they were fele6ted to 
accompany him. 

Diicovcrs He faw feveral iflands, and touched at three 
t uba. largeft, on which he bellowed the names 

of St.Mary ofthe Conception, Fernandina, and 

' Pet. Mart, epifl. 135, 
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Ifabella. But as their foil, produ6lions, and BOOK 
inhabitants, nearly refembled thofe of San Sal- , . 

vador, he made no ftay in any of them. He *♦9*- 
inquired everywhere for gold, and the figns 
that were uniformly made by way of anfwcr, 
confirmed him in the opinion that it was 
brought from the fouth. He followed that 
eourlb, and foon difcovered a country which 
appeared very extenfive, not perfc6lly level, 
like thofe which he had already vifitcd, but fo 
diverfified with rifing grounds, hills, rivers, 
woods, and plains, that he was uncertain whe- 
ther it might prove an ifland,or part of the con- 
tinent. 'fhe natives of San Salvador, wljom hc 
had on board, called it Cuba ; Columbus gave 
it the name of .luaiina. He entered the mouth 
of a large river with his fijuadron, and all the 
inhabitants fled to the mountains as hc ap- 
proached the fhore. But ashe refolved tocareei^ 
his fliips in that place, he font fome Spaniards, 
together with one of the people of San Salva- 
dor, to view the interior part of the country. 

They, having advanced above lixty miles from 
the fhore, reported, upon their return, that the 
foil M^as richer and more cultivated than any 
they had hitherto difcovered; that, befides 
many fcattcred cottages, they had found one 
village, containing above a thoufand inhabi- 
tants ; that the people, though naked, feemeej 

K 3 to 
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B o o K to be moire intelUgeut than thoie o{ San Salva. 
, dor, but had treated them with thefame rel^edb. 

X49>* ful attention, kifling their feet, and honouring 
them as iacred beings allied to Heaven ; that 
they had given them to eat a certain root, the 
taile of which refembled roailed cheihuts, and 
Jikewiib a di^ular fpecies of corn called maize ^ 
which, either when roafted whole or ground 
into meal, was abundantly palatable ; that there 
ieemed to be no four-footed animals in the 
country, but a fpecies of dogs, which could 
not bark, and a creature refembling a rabbit, 
but of a much finaller fize j that they had ob- 
ferved fome ornaments of gold among the 
, people, but of no great value 


His coniee* 
tures with 
regard tpit. 


These meflengers had prevailed with fome of 
the natives to accompany them, who informed 
Columbus, that the gold of which they made 
their ornaments was found in Cubanacan. By 
this word they meant the middle or inland part 
of Cuba } but Columbus, being ignorant of 
their language, as well as unaccuflomed to their 
pronunciation, and his thoughts running conti- 
nually upon his own theory concerning the dif. 
covery of the Eaft Indies, he was led, by the re- 
femblance of found, to iuppofe that they fpoke 


Life of Colupibus, c. *4— -aS. 
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of the Great Khui, and imagined that the opu« BOOK 
lent kingdom of CaOwy^ defcribed by Marco 
Polo, was not very remote. This induced him 
to employ fome time in viewing the country. 

He vifited almoft every harbour, from Porto 
del n-incipe, on the north coaft of Cuba, 
to the eaftem extremis of the ifland ; but, 
though delighted with the beauty of the 
fcenes which everywhere prefented them* 
lelves, and amazed at the luxuriant fertility of 
the foil, both which, from their novelty, made 
a more lively impreffion upon his imagina- 
tion *, he did not find gold in fuch quantity 
as was fufficient to fatisfy either the avarice 
of his followers, or the expectations of the 
court to which he was to retuni. The people 
of the country, as much aftonilhed at his 
eagernefs in quell of gold as the Europeans 
were at their ignorance and fimplicity, pointed 
towards the eall, where an ifland which they 
called Hayti was fituated, in which that metal 
was more abundant than among them. Co- 
lumbus ordered his fquadron to bend its courfe 
thither ; but Martin Alonlb Pinzon, impatient 
to be the firft who Ihould take pofleflion of the 
treafures which this country was fuppofed to 
contain, quitted his companions, regardlefs of 


an 


* See NOTE XIV. 
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S o OK all itliG' admiraFs fignals to flacken fail until 
i-.-— ^1. ... they^fliojjldcome up with him. 

r\'\ . 

Difcovers CotuMB08,,rctarded by contraiy winds, did 
Hifpaniola. not reach Hay ti till the fixth of December. He 
called the poctwhere he fell touched St. Nicho- 
las, and the illand itfelf El|)agnola, in hononr 
of the kingdom by which he was employed ; 
and it is the only country, of thofe he had yet 
difcovered, which has retained the namethat he 
gaveit. As hecould neithermeetwiththePinta, 
nor have any intercourle with the inhabitants, 
who fled in great confternation towards the 
woods, he foon quitted St. Nicholas, and fail- 
ing along the northern coaft of the ifland, he 
entered another harbour, which he called Con- 
ception. Here he was more fortunate; his 
people overtook a woman who was flying from 
them, and after treating her with great gentle- 
nels, difmifled her with a prefent of fuch toys as 
they knew were moll valued in thofe regions. 
The defcription which Ihe gave to her country- 
men of the humanity and wonderful qualities of 
the llrangers ; their admiration of the trinkets, 
which fee fliewed with exultation ; and their 
eagernefs to participate of the fame favours ; 
removed all their fears, and induced many of 
them to repair to the harbour. The llrange 
obje 6 ls which they beheld, and the baubles 
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which Columbus bellowed upon them, amply book 
gratified their curiolity and their wilhes. They . ^ 

nearly refembled the people of Guanahani and ngt. 
Cuba. They were naked like them, ignorant 
and fimple ; and feemed to be equally unac- 
quainted with all the arts which appear moll 
necelTary in polilhed focieties ; but they were 
gentle, credulous, and timid, to a degree 
which rendered it eafy to acquire the afcendant 
over them, efpecially as their exceflive admi- 
ration led them into the fame error with the 
people of the other illands, in believing the 
Spaniards to be more than mortals, and de- 
fcended immediately from Heaven. They pof. 
felled gold in greater abundance than their 
neighbours, which they readily exchanged for 
bells, beads, or pins; and in this unequal traffic 
both parties were highly pleafed, each confi- 
dering themfelves as gainers by the tranfafilion. 

Here Columbus was.vilited by a prince or ca- 
zique of the country. He appeared with all 
the pomp known among a fimple people, being 
carried in a fort of palanquin upon the Ihoulders 
of four men, and attended by many of his fub- 
je6ls who lerved him with great refpeft. His 
deportmentwas graveand ftately, veryreferved 
towards his own people, but with Columbus 
and the Spaniards extremely courteous. He 
gave the admiral fome thin plates of gold, and 
2 a girdle 
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BOOK a girdle of curious workmanfliip, receiving in 
^ ^ return prefents of iinall value, but highly ac- 

*49*. ceptable to him 

Columbus, ftill intent on difcovering the 
mines which yielded gold, continued to inter* 
rogate all the natives with whom he had any 
intercourfe, concerning their fituation. They 
concurred in pointing out a mountainous 
country, which they called Cibao, at fome dif- 
tancefi’om the fea, and farther towards the eaft. 
Struck with this found, which appeared to him 
the fame with Cipango, the name by which 
Marco Polo, and other travellers to the eaft, 
diftinguifhed the ifland of Japan, he no longer 
doubted with refpedl to the vicinity of the 
countiies which he had difcovered to the re- 
mote parts of Alia j and in full expectation of 
reaching foon thofe regions which had been 
the object of his voyage, he directed his courfe 
towards the eaft. He put into a commodious 
harbour, which he called St. Thomas, and found 
that diftriCl to be under the government of a 
powerful cazique, named Gmcanahuri^ who, 
as he afterwards learned, was one of the five 
fovereigns among whom the whole ifland was 
divided. He immediately fent pieflengers to 

* Life of Coluinbus, e. 52. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 1 5, &c. 
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Ck^umbus, who, in his name, delivered to him book 
the prefent of a malk curioufly fafluoned with , ^ 

the ears, nofe, and mouth of beaten gold, and 
invited him to the place of his refidence, near 
the harbour now called Cape Francois, Ibme 
leagues towards the ead. Columbus dilpatched 
fome of his officers to vifit this prince, who, 
as he behaved himfelf with greater dignity, 
feemed to claim more attention. They re- 
turned with fuch favourable accounts both 
of the country and of the people, as made 
Columbus impatient for that interview with 
Guacanahari to which he had been invited. 

He failed for this purpole from St. Thomas, One of his 
on the twenty-fourth of December, with a fair 
wind, and the fea perfedlly calm ; and as, 
amidd the multiplicity of his occupations, he 
had not Ihut his eyes for two days, he retired at 
midnight in order to take fome repofe, having 
committed the helm to the pilot, with ftrifil 
injun6lions not to quit it for a moment. The 
pilot, dreading no danger, carelefsly left the 
helm to an unexperienced cabin-boy, and the 
Ihip, carried away by a current, was dafhed 
againft a rock. The violence of the fhock 
awakened Columbus. He ran up to the deck. 

There all was confufion and delpair. He 
alone retained prefence of mind. He ordered 
4 fome 
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BOOK fome of tHe iailoi-s to take a boat, and carry out 
BA anchbr aftern ; but, inftead of obeyiiig, they 
*49* inade off towards the Nigna, -v^hich Was about 
half a league diftant. He then commanded the 
mafts to be cut dowh, in order to lighten the 
Ihip ; but all his endeavours were too late; the 
veflel opened near the keel, and filled fo fall 
with water that its lofs was inevitable. The 
fittoothnefs of the fea, and the timely affiftance 
of boats from the Nigna, enabled the crew to 
feve their lives. As fbon as the iflanders heard 
of this difaller, they crowded to the Ihore, with 
their prince Guacanahari at their head. Inftead 
of taking advantageof the diftrefs inwhich they 
beheld the Spaniards, to attempt any thing to 
their detriment, they lamented their misfortune 
with tears of lincere condolence. Not fatisfied 
with this unavailing expreflion of their fynipar . 
thy, they put to fea a number of canoes, and, 
under the direction of the Spaniards, affifted in 
laving whatever could be got out of the wreck ; 
and by the united labour of fo many hands, 
almoft every thing of value was carried alliore. 
As fell as the goods Were landed, Guacanahari 
in perlbn took charge of them. By his orders 
they were all depolited in one place, and armed 
centiuels were pofted, who kept the multitude 
at a diftance, in order to prevent them not only 
frpm embezzling, but from inlpefting too cu- 

rioufly 
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Houfly what belonged to their guefts *. Next BOOK 
morning this prince vilited Columbus, who . . 

was now on board the Nigna, and endeavoured 
to confole him for his lofs, by offering all that 
he poffeffed to repair it *. • 


The condition of Columbus was fuch, that of 

Columbus 

he flood in need oi confolation. He had hi- 
therto procured no intelligence of the Pinta, 
and no longer doubted but that his treacherous 
affociate had fet fail for Europe, in order to 
have the merit of carrying the firft tidings of 
the extraordinary difcoveries which had been 
made, and to pre-occupy fo far the ear of their 
fovereign, as to rob him of the gloiy and re- 
ward to which he was juftly entitled. There 
remained but one veffeJ, and that the fmalleft 
and moft crazy of the fquadron, to traverfe 
fuch a vaft ocean, and carry fo many men back 
to Europe. Each of thofe circumftances was 
alarming, and filled the mind of Columbus with 
the utmofl folicitude. The defire of overtaking 
Pinzon, and of effacing the unfavourable im- 
preflions which his mifreprefentations might 
make in Spain, made it neceffary to return 
thither without delay. The difficulty of taking 
fuch a number of perfons aboard the Nigna, 

^ See NOTE XV. * Herrera, dec. i. lib. i. c. i8. 
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• O O R coi^rmed htffl in an ojMnion, which the fertility 
of jllie country, and the gentle temper of the 
to lawi already induced him to form. He 

w ipurt telblved to leave a part of his crew in the ifland, 

of flit crew ' ' 

to theifliwi. that by refiding there, they might learn the 
language of the natives, lludy their difpoiition, 
examine the nature of the country, fearch for 
mines, prepare for the commodious fettlement 
of the colony, with which he purpofed to re- 
turn, and thus fecure and facilitate the acquili- 
tion of thole advantages which he expelled 
from his difeoveries. When he mentioned this 
to his men, all approved of the deiign ; and 
from impatience under the fatigue of a long 
voyage, from the levity natural to failors, or 
from the hopes of amading wealth in a country, 
which afforded fuch promifing fpecimens of its 
riches, many offered voluntarily to be among 
the number of thofe who Ihoiild I'emain. 

otoainttiie Nothing was HOW Wanting towards the exe- 
the nwivet. cution of this fcheme, but to obtain the content 
of Guacanahari ; and his unfulpicious fimpli* 
city foon prefented to the admiral a favourable 
opportunity of propofing it. Columbus having, 
in the bell manner he could, by broken words 
and figns, expreffed fome curiolity to know the 
cauie which had moved the illanders to fly with 
fuch precipitation upon the approach of his 

. Ihips, 
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fliips, the cazique informed him that tiie coun« fi O o JE 
try was much infefted by the incurfions of cer- 
tain people, whom he called Carribeans^ who 
inhabited fevend iilands to the fouth>eaft. 

Thefe he defcribed as a fierce and warlike race 
of men, who delighted in blood, and devoured 
the flelh of tlie prifoners who were fo unhappy 
as to fall into their hands } and as the Spaniards, 
at their firft appearance, were fuppofed to be 
Carribeans, whom the natives, however nume- 
rous, durft not face in battle, they had recourfe 
to their ufual method of fecuring their fafety, 
by flying into the thickeft and moft impene- 
trable woods. Guacanahari, while fpeaking of 
thofe dreadful invaders, difcovered loch fymp- 
toms of terror, as well as fuch confcioufnels of 
the inability of his own people to refill them, 
as led Columbus to conclude that he would not 
be alarmed at the propofition of any fcheme 
which afforded him the profpe6l of an addi- 
tional fecurity againll their attacks. He in- 
ftantly offered him the affiftance of the Spa- 
niards to repel his enemies ; he engaged to 
take him and his people under the protection 
of the powerful monarch whom he ferved, and 
offered to leave in the ifland fuch a number of 
his men as Ihould beiuflicient, not only to de- 
fend the inhabitants from future incurfions, 
but to avenge their pall wrongs. 


The 
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BOOK The credulous prince clofed ■ eagerly with 
. . the propofal, and thought himfelf already fafe 

BuUdI?*' under the patronage of beings Iprung froih 
fort. .Heaven, and fuperior in power to mortal men. 
The ground was marked out for a fmall fort, 
which Columbus called Navidad, becaufe he 
had landed there on Chriftmas day. A deep 
ditch was drawn around it. The ramparts 
were fortified with pallifades, and the great 
guns, faved out of the admiral’s fliip, were 
planted upon them. In ten days the work was 
finifhed ; that Ample race of men labouring 
with inconfiderate afliduity in ere6ting this 
firll monunfient of their own fervitude. During 
this timej Columbus, by his carefles and libe- 
rality, laboured to increafe the high opinion 
which the natives entertained of the Spaniards. 
But while he endeavoured to inlpire them with 
confidence in their dilpofition to do good, he 
wilhed likewile to give them fome ftriking 
idea of their power to punifli and deftroy 
fuch as were the obje6ls of their iudigpa- 
tion. With this view, in prefence of a vaft 
alTembly, he drew up his men in order of 
battle, and made an oftentatious but inno- 
cent difplay of tlie fliarpnefs of the Spanifli 
fwords, of the force of their fpears, and the 
operation of their crofs-bows. Thefe rude 
people, ftrangers, to the ufe of iron, apd unac- 
quainted with any hoftile weapons but arrows 

of 
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<5if reeds pointed with the bones of fifhes, 
wooden Iwords, and javelins hardened in the 
fire, wondered and trembled. Before this fur- 
prife or fear had time to abate, he ordered the 
great guns to be fired. The fudden explofion 
ftruck them with fugh terror, that they fell 
flat to the ground, covering their fiices with 
their hands; and when they beheld the afto- 
nifliing effedl of the bullets among the trees, 
towards which the cannon had been pointed, 
they concluded that it was impollible to refill 
men, who had the command of fuch dellruc- 
tive inftruments, and who came armed with 
thunder and lightning againU their enemies. 

After giving fuch impreflions both of the 
beneficence and power of the Spaniards, as 
might have rendered it eafy to preferve an 
afcendant over the minds of the natives, Co- 
lumbus appointed thirty-eight of his people to 
remain in the ifland. He entrufted the com- 
mand of thefe to Diego de Arado, a gentle- 
man of Cordova, invefting him with the fame 
powers which he himfelf had received from 
Ferdinand and Ifabella; and furnilhed him 
with every thing" requifite for the fubfiftence 
or defence of this infant colony. He llridlly 
enjoined them to maintain concord among 
themfelves, to yield an unreferved obedience 
to their commander, to avoid giving offence 

roL. I. ■ % to 
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to the natives by any violence or .eKa&ioii> to 
cultivate the friendihip of Guacanaharlt but 
not to put themfelves in his power, by ftrs^* 
gling in fmall parties, or marching too far 
from the fort. He promifed to revifit them 
foon, with fuch a reinforcement of ftrength 
as might enable them to take full pod^llion of 
the country, and to reap all the fruits of Iheir 
difcoveries. In the mean time, he engaged to 
mention their names to the King and Queen, 
and to yhce their merit and lecvices in the 
mod advantageous light”. 

Having thus taken every precaution for the 
fecurity of the colony ^ he left Navidad on the 
fourth of January, one thoufand four hundred 
and ninety-three, and fleering towards the 
call, difcovered, and gave names to moll, of 
the harbours on the northern coaft of the 
ifland. On the lixth, he defcried the Pinta, 
and. foon came up with her, after a reparation 
of more than fix weeks. Pinzon endeavoured 
to juftify his conduct, by pretending that he 
had been driven from his courle by llrels of 
weather, and prevented from returning by 
contrary winds. The admiral, though he ftill 
fui}>e£led his perfidious intentions, and knew 
well what he urged in his own defence to b^ 

Oviedo ap. Raxnuiio^ iii, p. 82, E. Herrera, dec# i. 
lib# i.c. 20# Life of Columbui, c. 34# 


frivolous 
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itivolous as well as &lfe, was fo fenfible that book 
this was not a proper time for venturing upon . * ^ 

any high drain of authority, and felt fuch *«*• 
fatisfaftion in this junction with his confort, 
which delivered him from many difquieting 
Apprehenfions, that, lame as Pinzon’s apology 
was, he admitted of it without difficulty, and 
reftored him to favour. During his abfence 
from the admiral, Pinzon had vifited feveral 
harbours in the;ifland, had acquired fome gold 
by trafficking with the natives, but had made 
no difcovery of any importance. 

Prom the condition of his (hips, as well as RefoWesto 
the temper of his men, Columbus now found 
it neceflary to haften his return to Europe. 

The former having fuffered much during a 
voyage of fuch an unufual length, were ex. 
tremely leaky. Tlie latter exprefled the ut- 
moll impatience to revilit their native country, 
from which they had been fo long abfent, and 
where they had things fo wonderful and un- 
heard-of to relate. Accordingly, on the fixr 
teenth of January, he directed his courfe to. 
wards the north-eaft, and foon loft light of 
land. He had on board fome of the natives, 
whom he had taken from the diffe!rent illands 
which he dilcoveredj and befides the gold, 
which was the chief obje6l of refearch, he had 
coUefted fpecimens of all the productions 
L a which 
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BOOK which were Kkely to become fubje6ts of com- 
merce in the feveral countries, as well as many 
unknown birds, and other natural curiofities, 
which might attra^ the attention of the 
learned, or excite the wonder of the people. 
The voyage was profperous to the fourteenth 
of February, and he had advanced near five 
hundred leagues acrofs the Atlantic ocean, 
A violent whcu the wind began to rife, and continued to 
’ blow with increafing rage, which terminated 
in a furious hurricane. Every thing. that the 
naval Ikill and experience of Columbus could 
devife was employed, in order to lave the 
Ihips. But it was impoflible to withftand the 
violence of the ftorm, and, as they were ftill 
fer from any land, defixudtion feeraed inevit- 
able. The failors had recourfe to prayers to 
Almighty God, to the invocation of faints, to 
vows and charms, to every thing that religion 
dictates, or fuperftition fuggefts, to the af- 
frighted mind of man. No profpedt of de- 
liverance appearing, they abandoned them- 
- felves to delpair, and expelled every moment 
to be fwallowed up in the waves. Befides the 
paffions which naturally agitate and alarm the 
human mind in fuch awful fituations, when 
certain death, in one of his moll terrible forms. 
The con- before it, Columbus had to endure feelings 
lumbus*'” dillrefs peculiar to himfelf. He dreaded 
that all knowledge of the amazing difcoveries 

lot which 
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which he had made was now to perifli; man- book 
kind were to be deprived of every benefit that . . 

might have been derived from the happy fuc- 1493- 
cels of his fchemes, and his own name would 
defcend to pofterity as that of a ralh deluded 
adventurer, inilead of being tranfmitted with 
the honour due to the author and conductor 
of the moft noble enterprife that had ever been 
undertaken. Thefe reflections extinguilhed 
all fenfe of his own perfonal danger. Lefs 
affected with the lofs of life, than folicitous to 
preferve the memory of what he had attempted 
and atchieved, he retired to his cabin, and 
wrote, upon parchment, a fhort account of 
the voyage which he had made, of the courfe 
which he had taken, of the fituation and riches 
of the countries which he had difcovered, and 
of the colony that he had left there. Having 
wrapped up this in an oiled cloth, which he 
incloled in a cake of wax, he put it into a cafk 
carefully flopped up, and threw it into the fea, 
in hopes that fome fortunate accident might 
preferve a depolit of fo much importance to 
the worlds 

At length Providence interpofed, to fave a Tales niti- 
lif'e referved for other fervices. The wind Azones. 

' Life of Columbus, c. 37. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. c. i, 2. 

See NOTE XVI. 
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BOOK abated, the fea became calm, and on the even- 
^ ^ , ing of the fifteenth, Columbus and his com- 

*493- panions difcovered land; and though uncer- 
tain what it was, they made towards it. They 
loon knew it to be St. Mary, one of the Azores 
or weftern ifles, fubje6l to the crown of Por- 
tugal. There, after a violent conteft with the 
governor, in which Columbus difplayed nolefs 
Ipirit than prudence, he obtained a lupply of 
frelh provifions, and whatever elfe he needed. 
One circumllance, however, greatly difquieted 
him. The Pinta, of which he had loft fight 
on the firft day of the hurricane, did not ap- 
pear ; he dreaded for fome time that Ihe had 
foundered at fea, and that all her crew had 
perilhed; afterwards, his former fufpicions re- 
curred, and he became apprehenfive that Pin- 
zon had borne away for Spain, that he might 
reach it before him, and, by giving the firft 
account of his difcoveries, might obtain fome 
{hare of his fame. 

Feb. * 4 . In order to prevent this, he left the Azores 
as foon as the weather would permit. At no 
great diftance from the coaft of Spain, when 
near the end of his voyage, and feemingly be- 
yond the reach of any diiafter, another ftorm 
arofe, little inferior to the former in violence; 
and after driving before it during two days 

and 
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and two nights, he was forced to take (belter BOOK 
in the river Tagus. Upon application to the , 

King of Portugal, be was allowed to come. 
up to Lilbon ; and, notwithllanding the envy 
which it was natural for the Portuguefe to 
feel, when they beheld another nation entering 
upon that province of difcovery which they 
had hitherto deemed peculiarly their own, and 
in its fitft eflay, not only rivalling, but eclip- 
fing therr fame, Columbus was received with 
all the marks of diftinfilion due to a man who 
had perfornred things fo extraordinary and un- 
expefted. The King admitted him into his 
prefence, treated him with the highell refpefit, 
and liftened to the account which he gave of 
his voyage with admiration mingled with re- 
gret. While Columbus, on his part, enjoyed 
the fatisfa6lion of defcribing the importance 
of his difcoveries, and of being now able to 
prove the folidity of his fchemes to thofe very 
perfons, who, with an ignorance difgraceful 
to themfelves, and fatal to their country, had 
lately rejedbed them as the projedts of a vi- 
’fionary or defigning adventurer'*. 

Columbus was fb impatient to return to Retttrns to 
i^ain, that he remained only five days in 
Lrifbon. On the fifteenth of March he arrived 

* Life ColumbxU) c. 40> 41. Herrera> dec. z. lib. ii. 
c. 3 » 
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BOOK in the port of Palos, feven months and eleven 

■L .— days from the time when he fet out thence 
upon his voyage. As foon as the fliip was 
difcovered approaching the port, all the inha- 
bitants of Palos ran eagerly to the fhore, in 
order to welcome their relations and fellow- 
citizens, and to hear tidings of their voyage. 
When the profperous ilTue of it was known, 
when they beheld the ftrange people, the 
unknown animals, and Angular produ6lions, 
brought from the countries which had been 
difcovered, the effufion of joy was general and 
unbounded. The bells were rung, the cannon 
fired; Columbus was received at landing with 
royal honours, and all the people in folemn 
proceffion, accompanied him and his crew to 
• the church, where they returned thapks to 
Heaven, which had fo wonderfully conduced 
and crowned with fuccefs a voyage of greater 
length and of more importance than had been 
attempted in any former age. On the evening 
of the fame day, he had the fatisfadlion of 
feeing the Pinta, which the violence of the 
tempeft had driven far to the north, enter the 
harbour. 

His recep- The firft care of Columbus was to inform 
the King and Queen, who were then at Bar- 
celona, of his arrival and fuccefs. Ferdinand 
and llabeUa, no lels aitoniihed than delighted 

with 
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with this unexpe^ed event, defired Columbus, BOOK 
in terms the moll refpe6lful and flattering, to 
repair immediately to court, that from his own 
mouth they might receive a full detail of his 
extraordinary ferv'ices and difcoveries. During 
his journey to Barcelona, the people crowded 
from the adjacent country, following him every 
where with admiration and applaufe. His en- 
trance into the city was conduced, by order 
of Ferdinand and Ifabella, with pomp fuitable 
to the great event, which added fuch dillin* 
guilhing luftre to their reign. The people 
whom he brought along with him from the 
countries which he had difcovered, marched 
firll, and by their lingular complexion, the 
wild peculiarity of their features, and uncouth 
finery, appeared like men of another fpecies. 

Next to them were carried the ornaments of 
gold, falhioned by the rude art of the natives, 
the grains of gold found in the mountains, 
and dull of the fame metal gathered in the 
rivers. After thefe appeared the various com- 
modities of the new difcovered countries, to- 
gether with their curious produdlions. Co- 
lumbus himfelf clofed the proceffion, and at- 
tradled the eyes of all the fpefilators, who 
gazed with admiration on the extraordinary 
man, whofe fuperior fagacity and fortitude 
had condudled their countrymen, by a route 
concealed from pall ages, to the knowledge 

of 
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BOOK of a riew "world. Ferdinand and Ifabella re- 

t ...—1^. , . ceived him clad in their royal robes, and 
*493- jfeaHed trpon a throne, under a magnificent 
canopy. When he approached, they flood 
up, and raffing him as he kneeled to kifs their 
hands, commanded him to take his feat upon 
a chair prepared for him, and to give a cir- 
cumftantial account of his voyage. He de- 
livered it with a gravity and compofure no lefs 
ftiitable to the di^ofition of the Spanilh nation, 
than to the dignity of the audience in which 
he IJioke, and with that modeil fimplicity 
which chara6lerifes men of fupefior minds, 
who, fatisfied with having performed great 
actions, court not vain applaufe by an often, 
. tatious dif|)lay of their exploits. When he had 
finifhed his narration, the King and Queen, 
kneeling down, offered up folemn thanks to 
Almighty God for the difcovery of thofe new 
regions, from which they expeCled fo many 
advantages to flow in upon the kingdoms fub- 
jeCl to their government*. Every mark of 
honour that gratitude or admiration could 
fiiggeft was conferred upon Columbus. Let- 
ters patent were iffued, confirming to him and 
to his heirs all the privileges contained in the 
capitulation concluded at Santa Fe ; his family 
was ennobled; the King and Queen, and. 


* See NOTE XVII. 
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after their example, the courtiers treated him, book 
on every occafton, with all the oeremonioos -^1 
relpeft paid to peribns of. the higheft rank. 

But what pleafed him mold, as it gratified his 
aftive mind, bent continually upon great 
jedls, was an order to equip, without delay, 
an armament of fuch force, as might enable 
him not only to take pofleffion of the coun- 
tries which he had already difoovered, but to 
go in iearch of thofe more opulent regions, 
which he ftill confidently expe6t©d to find^ 

While preparations were making for this Aftonim- 
expedition, the fame of Columbus’s fuccelsful ,t 
voyage fpread over Europe, and excited ge- verits™ 
neral attention. The multitude, llruck with 
amazement when they heard that a new world 
had been found, could hardly believe an event 
fo much above their conception. Men of 
fcience, capable of comprehending the nature, 
and of difceming the effects of this great dit 
covery, received the account of it with admi- 
ration and joy. They Ipoke of his voyage 
with rapture, and congratulated one another 
upon their felicity, in having lived in the 
period when, by this extraordinary event, the 
boundaries of human knowledge were fo much 

* Life of Columbus, c. 41, 45. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. 
c. 3. 

extended, 
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BOOK extended, and fuch a new field of inquiry and 
^ ^ • obfervation opened, as would lead mankind to 

*493- a perfedl acquaintance with the ftrufture and 
produ6lions of the habitable globe*. Various 
opinions and conjedlures were fQrmed con- 
cerning the new-found countries, and what divi- 
fion of the earth they belonged to. Columbus 
adhered tenacioufly to his original opinion, 
that they fliould be reckoned a part of thofe 
vaft regions in Afia, comprehended under the 
general name of India. This fentiment was 
confirmed by the obfervations which he made 
concerning the productions of the countries 
he haddifcovered. Gold was known to abound 
in India, and he had met with fuch promifing 
famples of it in the iflands which he vifited, as 
led him to believe that rich mines of it might 
be found. Cotton, another production of the 
Eaft Indies, was common there. The pimento 
of the iflands he imagined to be a fpecies of 
the Eaft-Indian pepper. He millook a root, 
fomewhat refembling rhubarb, for that valu- 
able dnig, which was then fuppofed to be a 
plant peculiar to the Eaft Indies". The birds 
brought home by him were adorned with the 
fame rich plumage which diftinguifhes thofe 
of India. Tlie alligator of the one country 

» P. Mart, epift. 133, 134, 333. See NOTE XVIII. 

•’ Herrera, dec. i. lib. i. c. ao. Gomera Hift. c. 17. 

appeared 
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appeared to be the fame with the crocodile of 
the other. After weighing all thefe circum- 
fiances, not only the Spaniards, but the other 
nations of Europe, feem to have adopted the 
opinion of Columbus. The countries which 
he had difcovered were conlidered as a part 
of India. In confequence of this notion, the 
name of Indies is given to them by Ferdinand 
and Ifabella, in a ratification of their former 
agreement, which was granted to Columbus 
upon his return Even after the error which 
gave rife to this opinion was detected, and the 
true pofition of the New World was afcertained, 
the name has remained, and the appellation of 
fV0 Indies is given by all the people of Eu- 
rope to the country, and that of Indians to its 
inhabitants. 

The name by which Columbus diflinguifhed 
the countries which he had difcovered was fo 
inviting, the fpecimens of their riches and fer- 
tility, which he produced, werefo confiderable, 
and the reports of his companions, delivered 
frequently with the exaggeration natural to 
travellers, fo favourable, as to excite a wonder- 

V 

fill fpirit of enterprife among the Spaniards. 
Though little accuftomed to naval expeditions, 

^ Life of Columbus^ c. 44. 
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S o o K th^ were impatient to fet out upon their \of~ 
. ^ age* Vcdunteers of every rank folicited to be 

xm- employed. Allured by the inviting profpe6ts 
which opened to their ambition and avarice, 
neither the length nor danger of the naviga* 
tiou intimidated them. Cautious as Ferdinand 
was, and averfe to every thing new or adventu* 
rous, he leems to have catched the fame fpirit 
with his fubjefils. Under its influence, pre- 
parations for a fecond expedition were carried 
on with rapidity unufual in Spain, and to an 
extent that would be deemed not inconflder- 
able in the prefent age. The fleet confided 
of feventeen fliips, fope of which were of good 
burden. It had on board fifteen hundred per- 
s fons, among whom were many of noble fa- 
milieSf who had ferved in honourable flations. 
The greater part of thefe being deftined to 
remain in the country, were furniflied with 
every thing requifite for conqueft or fettle- 
ment, with all kinds of European domeflic 
animals, with I'uch feeds and plants as were 
moll likely to thrive in the climate of the 
Weft Indies, with utenfils and inftruments of 
every fort, and with fuch artificers as might be 
moft ufeful in an infant colony 


* Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. c. 5. Life of Columbus, c. 45. 

9! But, 
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But, formidable and well-provided as this B O o K 
fleet was, Ferdinand and I&bella did not reft v— «i 
their title to the pofleffionof the newly-difco- rhel^htof 
vered countries upon its operations alone. The 
example of the Portuguefe, as well as the fu- 
perdition of the age, made it neceffary to ob- 
tain from the Roman pontiff a grant of thofo 
territories which they wiftied to occupy. The' 

Pope, as the vicar and reprefentative of Jefus 
Chrift, was foppofed to have a right of domi- 
nion over all the kingdoms of the earth. 
Alexander VI. a pontiff infamous for every 
crime which di%races humanity, filled the 
papal throne at that time. As he was born 
Ferdinand’s fubjedt, and very felicitous to 
fecure the protedlion of Spain, in order to fa- 
cilitate the execution of his ambitious fchemes 
in favour of his own family, he was extremely 
willing to gratify the Spanilh monarchs. By an 
adt of liberality which cofthimnothing,andthat 
ferved to eftablifti the jurifdidlion and preten- 
fions of the papal fee, he granted in full right to 
Ferdinand and Ifabella all the countries inha- 
bited by Infidels, which they had difcovered,or 
Ihould difcover ; ,and, in virtue of that power 
which he derived from Jefus Chrift, he con- 
ferred on the crown of Caftile vaft regions, to 
the poffeflion of which he himfelf was fo far 
from having any title, that he was unacquainted 

with 
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BOOK with their fituation, and ignorant even of their 
exiftence. As it was neceffary to prevent this 
*493' grant from interfering with that formerly 
made to the crown of Portugal, he appointed 
that a line, fuppofed to be drawn from pole to 
pole, a hundred leagues to the weftward of 
the Azores, Ihould ferve as a limit between 
them; and, in the plenitude of his power, 
bellowed all to the call of this imaginary line 
upon the Portuguefe, and all RBthe weft 
upon the Spaniards'. Zeal for propagating 
■ the Chriftian faith was the confideration em- 
ployed by Ferdinand in foliciting this bull, 
and is mentioned by Alexander as his chief 
motivofor ifluing it. In order to manifeft feme 
concern for this laudable obje6l, feveral friars, 
under the dire6lion of father Boyl, a Catalonian 
monk of great reputation, as apoftolical vicar, 
were appointed to accompany Columbus, and 
to devote themfelves to the inftru6lion of the 
natives. The Indians, whom Columbus had 
brought along with him, having received fome 
tindlure of Chriftian knowledge, were baptized 
with much folemnity, the King himfelf, the 
Prince his fon, andthe chiefperfonsof his court, 
ftanding as their godfathers. Thofe firft fruits 
of the New World have not been followed by 

* Herrera, dec. i.lib. u.c. 4 .. Torquemeda Mon. Ind. 
lib.xviii. c.3, 

fuch 
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filch an increafe as pious men wiflied, and had BOOK 
teafon to expert. ' ^ f 

*4»3- 

Ferdinand and riabella having thus ac- second voy. 
^uired a title, ■which was then deemed com- 
pletely valid, to extend their difcoveries and to 
eftablifli their dominion over fiich a confider- 
able portion of the globe, nothing now re- 
tarded the departure of the fleet. Columbus 
MM extremely impatient to revifit the colony 
’which he had left, and to purfue that career 
of glory upon which he had entered. He fet 
lail from the bay of Cadiz on the twenty-fifth 
of. September, and touching again at theifland 
^-Gomera, he fteered farther towards the 
iouth than in his former voyage. By holding 
this courfe, he enjoyed more fteadily the bene- 
fit of the regular winds, which reign within 
the tropics, and was carried towards a larger 
duller of iflands, lituated conlidembly to the 
call of thofe which he had already difeovered. 

On the twenty -lixth day after his departure No».* 
from Gomera, he made land™. It was one of 
the Caribbee or Leeward Iflands, to which he 
gave the name of Deleada, on account of the 
impatience of his crew to difeover fame part of 
the New World. After this he vilited fuccell 
fively Dominica, Marigalante, Guadalupe, 


* Oviedo ap. Ramuf. iii. 


roL. /. 


Antigua, 
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® ^ Antigua, San Juan de Puerto Rico, and fd- 

veral other iflands, fcattered in his way as he 
*♦93* advanced towards the north-weft. All thefe 
he found to be inhabited by that fierce race 
of people whom Guacanahari had .painted in 
fuch frightful colours. His defcriptions ap- 
peared not to have been exaggerated. The 
Spaniards never attempted to land without 
meeting with fuch a reception, as difcovered 
the martial and daring fpirit of the natives ; 
and in their habitations were found relics of 
thole horrid feafts which they had made upon 
the bodies of their enemies taken in war. 

Arrives at But as Columbus was eager to know the 
Nov**^** ftate of the colony which he had planted, and 
to fupply it with the neceffaries of which he 
fuppofed it to be in want, he made no ftay in 
any of thofe iflands, and proceeded direfl;ly to 
Hifpaniola". When he arrived off Navidad, 
the ftation in which he had left the thirty-eight 
men under the command of Arada, he was 
aftoniilied that none of them appeared, and 
expedled every moment to fee them running 
with tranfports of joy to welcome their coun- 
trymen. Full of folicitude about their fafety, 
and foreboding in his mind what had befallen 

"T. Martyr, <lec. p. 15. 18. Herrera, dec. i. lib.ii. c.7. 
Life of Columbus, c.46, &c. 

them, 
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them, he rowed inftantJy to land. All the BOOK 
natives from whom he might have received 
information had fled. But the fort which he 
had built was entirely demoliflied, and the 
tattered garments, the broken arms and uten- 
fils fcattered about it, left no room to doubt 
concerning the unhappy fate of the garrifon®. 

While the Spaniards were (bedding tears over 
thofe fad memorials of their fellow-citizens, 
a brother of the cazique Guacanahari arrived. 

From him Columbus received a particular Tiie fate of 
detail of what had happened after his depar- whom he 
ture from the ifland. The familiar inter- 
courfe of the Indians with the Spaniards 
tended gradually to diminilh the fiiperftitious 
veneration with which their firft appearance 
had inlj)ired that fimple people. By their 
own indifcretion and ill conduct, the Spa- 
niards fjjeedily effaced thofe favourable im- 
preflions, and foon convinced the natives, that 
they had all the wants, and weakneffes, and 
paffions of men. As foon as the powerful 
reftraint which the prefence and authority of 
Columbus irapofed was withdrawn, the garri- 
fon threw off all regard for the oflicer whom 
he had inverted with command. Regardlefs of 
the prudent inrtrudlions which he had given 
them, every man became independent, and 
gratified his defires without controul. The 

' Hift. de Cura de loi Palacio*. M3. 
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BOOK gold, the women, the provifions of the na- 
V lives, were all the prey of thofe licentious 
bppreffors. They roamed in finall parties 
over the ifland, extending their rapacity 
and infolence to every corner of it. Gentle 
and timid as the people were, thofe unpro- 
voked injuries at length exhaufted their pa- 
tience, 4nd roufed their courage. The ca- 
Sfique of Cibao, whofe country the Spaniards 
chiefly infelled on account of the gold which 
it contained, furprifed and cut otf feveral of 
them, while they tlraggled in as perfect fecu- 
rity as if their conduct had been altogether 
inoffenfive. He then alTembled his fubjefils, 
and furfounding the fort, fet it on fire. Some 
of the Spaniards were killed in defending it, 
the reft perilhed in attempting to make their 
efcape by croffing an arm of the fea. Gua- 
canahari, whom all their exaftions had not 
alienated from the Spaniards, took arms in 
their behalf, and, in endeavouring to protedl 
them, had received a wound, by which he was 
ftill confined”. 

His prudent Though this account was far from removing 

««Bdua. fufpicions which the Spaniards entertained 

with refpedl to the fidelity of Guacanahari, 
Columbus perceived fo clearly that this was 

P P. Martyr, dec. p. 22, &c. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. 
c. 7. 9. Life of Columbus, c. 49, 50. 
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not a proper jun6lure for inquiring into his book 
conduct with fcrupulous accuracy, that liq . , 

rejp^ted the advice of feveral of his officers, i49j* 
who urged him to leize the perfon of that 
Prince, and to revenge the death of their 
countrymen by attacking his fubjefits. He 
reprefented to them the neceffity of fecuring 
the friendffiip of fome potentate of the coun- 
try, in order to facilitate the fettlement which 
they intended, and the danger of driving 
the natives to unite in fome defperate at- 
tempt againll them, by fuch an ill-timed 
and unavailing exercife of rigour. Inllead 
of walling his time in punilhing pall wrongs* 
he took precautions for preventing any fu- 
ture injury. With this view he made choice 
of a lituation more healthy and commodious 
than that of Navidad. He traced out the 
plan of a town in a large plain near a fpacious 
bay, and obliging every perfon to put his 
hand to a work on which their common 
fafety depended, the houfes and ramparts 
were foon fo far advanced by their united 
labour, as to afford them Ihelter and fecu- 
rity. This riling city, the firll that the Euro- 
peans founded in the New World, he named 
Ifabella, in honour of his patroneis the Queen 
pf Caftile 

s Life of Columbtti, c.51. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. c.io. 
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® K In carrying on this neceffary work, Co- 
c,i— lumbuB had not only to fuftain all the hard- 
Difo^^S’nt fliips, and to encomiter all the difficulties, to 
bwe^***' which infant colonies are expofed when they 
fettle in an uncultivated country, but he had 
to contend with what was more infuperable, 
the lazinefs, the impatience, and mutinous 
difpofition of his followers. By the ener- 
vating influence of a hot climate, the natural 
inactivity of the Spaniards feeraed to in- 
creafe. Many of them were gentlemen, un- 
accuftomed to the fatigue of bodily labour, 
and all had engaged in the enterprife with 
the fanguine hopes excited by the fplendid 
and exaggerated defcription of their country- 
men who returned from the firft voyage, or 
by the miflaken opinion of ‘Columbus, that 
the country which he had difcovered wa» 
either the Cipango of Marco Polo, or the 
Ophir ', from which Solomon imported thofe 
precious commodities which fuddenly diffiifed 
liich extraordinary riches through his king- 
dom, But when, inflead of that golden har- 
veil which they had expeCled to reap without 
toil or pains, the Spaniards faw that their 
proljpe^ of wealth was remote as well as un- 
certain, and that it could not be attained but 
by the How and perfevering efforts of induftry, 

' P, Martyr, dec. p. 29, 
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the difappointment of thofe chimerical hopes BOOK 
occafioned fuch dejection ofmind as bordered ^ 
on defpair, and led to general dilcontent. In 
vain did Columbus endeavour to revive their 
fpirits by pointing out the fertility of the foil, 
and exhibiting the fpecimens of gold daily 
brought in from different parts of the ifland. 

They had not patience to wait for the gradual 
returns which the former might yield, and the 
latter they defpifed as fcanty and inconfidera* 
ble. The fpirit of difaffe€tion fpread, and a 
confpiracy was formed, which might have been 
fatal to Columbus and the colony. Happily 
he difcovered it, and feizing tlie ringleaders, 
punilhed fome of them, fent others prifbners 
into Spain, \yhither he difpatched twelve of 
the fliips which had ferved as tranfports, with 
an earn ell requell for a reinforcement of men 
and a large fupply of provilions’. 

Meanwhile, in order to banilh that idlenefs, 
which, by allowing his people leifiire to brood 
over their dilappointment, nouriflied the fpirit countr[''’° 
of difcontent, Columbus planned feveral ex- 
peditions into the interior part of the country. 

He fent a detachment, under the command 
of Alonlb de Ojeda, a vigilant and enterpriling 
officer, to vifit the diftrift of Cibao, which was 


* Herrera, dec, 1 . lib. ii. c. 10, 1 1 . 
M 4 


faid 
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^ ^ ^ yield the greatell quantity of gold, and 

u— V.-W followed him in perfon with the main body of 
»494- hig troojjs. In this expedition, he difplayed all 
**■ the pomp of military magnificence, that he 
could exhibit, in order to ftrike the imagina- 
tion of tlie natives. He marched with colours 
%ing» with martial mulic, and with a fmall 
body of cavalry that paraded fometimes in the 
front and fometimes in the rear. As thofe 
were the firll horfes which appeared in the 
New World, they were objects of terror no 
lefs than of admiration to the Indians, who 
having no tame animals themlelves, were un- 
acquainted with that vaft acceffion of power 
which man hath acquired by fubjedling them 
to his dominion. They fuppofed them to be 
rational creatures. They imagined that the 
horfe and the rider formed one animal, with 
whofe fpeed they were aftonifhed, and whofe 
impetuofity and ftrength they confidered as 
irreliftible. But while Columbus endeavoured 
to infpire the natives with a dread of his 
power, he did not neglefil the arts of gaining 
their love and confidence. He adhered fcru- 
puloufly to the principles of integrity and juf- 
tice in all his tranfadlions with them, and 
treated them, on every occafion, not only 
with humanity, but with indulgence. The 
diflri6l of Cibao anfwered the defcription 
given of it by the natives. It was naountainous 

and 
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and uncultivated, but in every river and brook ® 
gold was gathered cither in dull or in grains, 
fome of which were of confiderable fize. The 
Indians had never opened any mines in fearch 
of gold. To penetrate into the bowels of the 
earth, and to refine the rude ore, Avere opera" 
tions too complicated and laborious for their 
talents and induflry, and they had no fuch 
high value for gold as to put their ingenuity 
and invention upon the ftretch in order to 
obtain it'. The fniall quantity of that pre- 
cious metal which they poflelTed, was either 
picked up in the beds of the rivers, or waflied 
from the mountains by the heavy rains that 
fall within the trojnes. Ilut, from tliofe in- 
dications, the Spaniards could no longer doubt 
that the country contained rich treafures in 
its bowels, of which they hoped foon to be 
mailers “. In order to fecure the command of 
this valuable province, Columbus erected a 
fmall fort, to which he gave the name of St. 

1 liomas, by way of ridicule upon fome of his 
incredulous followers, who would not believe 
that the country produced gold, until they 
law it with their own eyes, and touched it 
with their hands 

* Oviedo, lib. ii. p. (jo. A. 

“ P. Martyr, dec. p. 32. 

v Herrera, dec. i. lib, ii. c. it. Life of Colombus, c.^2. 
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BOOK The account of thofe promifing appearances 

, . of wealth in the country of Cibao came very 

M94- feafonably to comfort the defponding colony. 
The diftreft which was affc^lcd with diitreifes of various 
feaion of «. kinds. The ftock of provifions which had 
increafe. ^ been brought from Europe was moftly con- 
fumed; what remained was fo much cor- 
rupted by the heat and moifture of the climate, 
as to be almoft unfit for ufe ; the natives cul- 
tivated fo fmall a portion of ground, and with 
lb little Ikill, that it hardly yielded what was 
fufficient for their own fubfiHence ; the Spa- 
niards at Ifabella had hitherto neither time 
nor leifure to clear the foil, fo as to reap any 
confiderable fruits of their own induftry. On 
all thefe accounts, they became afraid of 
periftiing with hunger, and were reduced al- 
ready to a fcanty allowance. At the lame 
time, the difeafes predominant in the torrid 
zone, and which rage chiefly in thofe un- 
cultivated countries, where the hand of in- 
duftry has not opened the woods, drained the 
marlhes, and confined the rivers within a cer- 
tain channel, began to Ipread among them. 
Alarmed at the violence and unufual fymp- 
toms of thofe maladies, they exclaimed againft. 
Columbus and his companions in the former 
voyage, who, by their fplendid but deceitful 
defcriptions of Hifpaniola, had allured them 
to quit Spain for a barbarous uncultivated 

land. 
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land, where they mud either be cut off by book 
famine* or die of unknown diftempers. Se- . 
veral of the officers and perfbns of note, in- 
dead of checking, joined in thofe feditious 
complaints. Father Boyl, the apollolical vicar, 
was one of the mod turbulent and outrageous. 

It required all the authority and addrefs of 
Columbus to re-ellablilh fubordination and 
tranquillity in the colony. Threats and pro- 
mifes were alternately employed for this pur- 
pofe ; but nothing contributed more to footh 
the malcontents, than the profpedl of finding 
in the mines of Cibao, fuch a rich ftore of 
treafure as would be a recompence for all their 
fufferings, and efface the memory of former 
difappointments. 

WuEN, by his unwearied endeavours, con- Columbus 
cord and order were fo far relloretl, that he new dilco- 
could venture to leave the ifland, Columbus 
refolved to purfue his difcoverics, that he 
might be able to afeertain whether thofe new 
countries with which he had opened a com- 
munication were connected with any region 
of the earth already known, or whether they 
were to be conlidered as a feparate portion of 
the globe hitherto unvifited. He appointed 
his brother Don Diego, with the affiftance of 
a council of officers, to govern the ifland in 

7 his 
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K his abfence ; and gave the command of a body 
of foldiers to Don Pedro Margarita, with 
which he was to vilit the different parts of 
the ifland, and endeavour to eftablifti the 
authority of the Spaniards among the inha- - 
bitants. Having left them very particular 
inftrudtions with refpe6l to their condufl;, he 
weighed anchor on the twenty-fourth of April, 
with one fhip and two fmall barks under his 
command. During a tedious voyage of full 
five months, he had a trial of almoft all the 
numerous hardfhips to which perfbns of his 
profeflion are expofed, without making any 
difcovery of importance, except the ifland of 
Jamaica. As he ranged along the fouthern 
coafl of Cuba*, he was entangled in a labyrinth 
formed by ah incredible number of fmall 
illands, to which he gave the name of the 
Queen s Garden. In this unknown courfe, 
among rocks and fhelves, he was retarded by 
contrary winds, aflaulted with furious florins, 
and alarmed with the terrible thunder and 
lightning which is often almoft inceflant be- 
tween the tropics. At length his provifions fell 
fhorti his crew, exhaufted with fatigue as well 
as hunger, murmured and threatened, and 
were re^y to proceed to the moll defperate 
againfl him. Befet with* danger in 

'See note XIX, 

Ihch 
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fuch various forms, he was obliged to keep con- BOOK 
tinual watch, to obferve every occurrence with ■ , 

his own eyes, to iflue every order, and to fiiper- m?-** 
intend the execution of it. On no occafion 
was the extent of his ikill and experience as a 
navigator fo much tried. To thefe thefquadron 
owed its fafety. But this unrcmitted fatigue of 
body, and intenfe application of mind, over- 
powering his conftitution, though naturally 
vigorous and robuft, brought on a feverifli 
diforder, which terminated in a lethargy, that 
deprived him of fenfe and memory, and had 
almoft proved fatal to his life 

Sept. -27. 

But, on his return to Hifpaniola, the fudden turn, finds 
emotion of joy which he felt upon meeting with Banh^o- 
his brother Bartholomew at Ifabella, occafioned 
fuch a flow of fpirits as contributed greatly to 
his recovery. It was now thirteen years line© 
the two brothers, whom fimilarity of talents 
united in clofe friendfhip, had feparated from 
each other, and during that long period there 
had been no intercourfe between them, Bar- 
tholomew, after finifhing his negociation in 
tire court of England, had fet out for Spain by 
the way of France. At Paris he received an 
account of the extraordinary difeoveries which 

^ Life of Columbus, c. 54, &c. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. 

C, J 3, 14. P. Martyr, dec. p. 34, &c. 

his 
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BOOK his brother had made in his firft voyage, and 
_■ that he was then preparing to embark on a 
I4J4. fecond expedition. Though this naturally 
induced him to purfue his journey with the 
utmod diipatch, the admiral had failed for 
Hilpaniola before he reached Spain. Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella received him with the refpedb 
due to the neareft. kinfman of a perfon whofe 
’ merit and fervices rendered him fo confpicu- 
ous ; and as they knew what confolation his 
prefence would afford to his brother, they 
perfuaded him to take the command of three 
fhips, which they had appointed to carry pro- 
vifions to the colony at Ifabella *. 

The Indians He could not have arrived at any jun6ture 
^ai* «™’e when Columbus ftood more' in need of a friend 
sjamatd*. capable of affilling him with his counfels, or of 
dividing with him the cares and burden of go- 
vernment. For although the provifions now 
brought from Europe, afforded a temporary 
relief to the Spaniards from the calamities of 
famine, the fupply was not in fuch quantity as 
to Ibpport them long, and the ifland did not 
hitherto yield what was fuiScient for their fufte- 
nance. They were threatened with' another 
danger, Hill more formidable than the return 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. c. i j. 

of 
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of fcarcity, and which demanded more irame- BOOK 
diate attention. No fooner did Columbus leave . ^ 

the ifland on his voyage of difeovery, than the 
foldiers under Margarita, as if they had been 
fet free from difeipline and fubordination, 
fcorned all reftraint. Inftead of conforming 
to the prudent inftrudlions of Columbus, they 
difperfed in ftraggling parties over the ifland, 
lived at diferetion upon 'the natives, walled 
their provilions, feized their women, and 
treated that inofienfive race with all the info- 
lence of military oppreflion *. 

As long as the Indians had any profpe6l that 
their fufferings might come to a period by the 
voluntary departure of the invaders, they fub- 
mitted in filence, and diflembled their forrow; 
but they now perceived that the yoke would be 
AS permanent as it was intolerable. The Spa- 
niards had built a town, and furrounded it with 
ramparts. They had erefiled forts in different 
places. They had inclofed and fown feveral 
fields. It was apparent that they came not to 
vifit the country, but to fettle in it. Though 
the number of thofe ftrangers was inconfider- 
able, the Hate of cultivation among this rude 
people was fo imperfedl, and in fuch exa6l pro- 

’ E. Martyr, dec. p. 47. 
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Boor portion to their own confumption, that it wad 
. ■ with difficulty they could affbrd fubfiftence to 

iw- their new guefts. Their own mode of life waa 
lb indolent and inadlive, the warmth of the 
climate fo enervating, the conftitution of their 
bodies naturally fo feeble, and fo unaccullomed 
to the laborious exertions of induftry,that they 
were fatisfied with a proportion of food amaz- 
ingly finall. A handful of maize, or jgglittle 
. of the infipid bread made of the calTada-root, 
was fufficient to fupport men, whofe ftrength 
and fpirits were not exhaufted by any vigorous 
efforts either of body or mind. The Spaniards, 
though the mod abftemious of all the European 
nations,appeared to them exceffively voracious. 
One. Spaniard confumed as much as feveral 
Indians- This keennefs of appetite furprifed 
them fo much, and feemed to be fo infatiable, 
that they fuppofed the Spaniards had left their 
own country, becaufe it did not produce as 
much as w’as requifite to gratify their immode- 
rate defire of food, an(jfato‘Alil8Lm6 arnibrig them 
in quell of nouriAwnent Self-prelervation 
prompted thehi towilh for the departure of 
guefts who wafted fo fall their llender flock of 
j)rovifions. The injuries which they fuffered, 
added to Uieir impatience for this event. They 

*• Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii. c. tj. 

had 
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had long expected that the Spaniards would B o o 
retire of their own accord. They now ])er- . 
ceived that, in order to avert the deftruiSlion 
with which they were threatened, either by 
the flow confuraption of famine, or by the vio- 
lence of their oppreflbr;s,, it was neceffary to 
alTume courage, to attack thofe formidable 
invaders with united force, and drive them 
from, the fettlements of wliich they had vio- 
lently taken pofl'eflion. 


Stcii wefe the fentiments which univerfally 
prevailed among the Indians, when Columbus 
returned ta;Ifabella. Inflamed by the unpro- 
voked outrages of the Spaniards, with a de- 
gree of rage of which their gentle natures, 
formed to fufter and fid}mit, I’eemed hardly 
fufceptible, they waited only for a flgnal from 
their leaders to lull upon the colony. Some 
of the caziques had already furprifed and cut 
off feveral llragglers. The dread of this im- 
pending danger united the Spaniards, and re- 
ellabliflied the authority of Columbus, as they 
faw no profj)e6l of fafety but in committing 
themfelves to his prudent guidance. It was 
now necellary to have rccourfe to arms, the 
employing of which againlt the Indians, Co- 
lumbus had hitherto avoided with the greateft 
folicitude. Unequal as the conflidt may feeni, 
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BOOK between the naked inhabitants of the New 
I — World, armed with clubs, flicks hardened in 
^* 94 ’ the fire, wooden fwords, and arrows pointed 
witli bones or flints ; and troops accuftomed 
to the difcipline, and provided with the inftru- 
ments of dcflrufibion known in the European 
art of war, the fituation of the Spaniards was 
far from being exempt from danger. The vaft 
fuperiority of the natives in number, compen- 
fated many defefils. An handful of men was 
about to encounter a wliole nation. One ad- 
verfe event, or even any unforefeen delay in 
determining the fate of the war, might prove 
fatal to the Spaniards. Conlcious that fuccefs 
depended on the vigour and rapidity of his 
operations, Columbus inftantly aflembled his 
forces. They were reduced to a very fmall 
number. Difeafes, engendered by the warmth 
and humidity of the country, or occalioned 
by their own licentioufnefs, had raged among 
them with much violence; experience had not 
yet taught them the art either of curing thefe, 
or the precautions requifite for guarding 
againll them ; two-thirds of the original ad- 
venturers were ^ead, and many of thofe who 
,455. fiirvived were incapable of fervice'. The 
Mrfch »4. body which took the field confifled only of two 
hundred foot, twenty horfe, and twenty large 

dogs; 


* Life of Columbus, c# 6x, 
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i 3 ogs 5 and how llrange foever it may feem, to B o o K 
mention the laft as compofing part of a thiii- j 

tary force, they were not perhaps the leall for- >495* 
midable"” and deftru 6 live of the whole, when 
employed againil naked and timid Indians. 

All the caziques of the ifland, Guacanahaii 
excepted, who retained an inviolable attach- 
ment to the Spaniards, were in arms to oppofe 
Columbus, with forces amounting, if we may 
believe the Spanilh hillorians, to a hundred 
thoufand men. Inllead of attempting to draw 
the Spaniards into the faftnefles of the woods 
and mountains, they were fo imprudent as to 
take their llation in the Vega Real, the moft 
open plain in the country. Columbus did not 
allow them time to perceive their error, or to 
alter their polition. He attacked them during 
the night, when undilciplined troops are lead 
capable of ailing wiJh union and concert, and 
obtained an eaty and bloodlefs vidtory. The * 
confternation witli which the Indians were 
filled by the noife and havock made by the 
fire-arms, by the impetuous force of the ca- 
valry, and the fierce onfet of the dogs, was fo 
great, that they threw down their weapons, 
and fled without attempting refiflance. Many 
were flain ; more were taken prifoners, and 
reduced to fervitude ^ j and fo thoroughly 
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pofed upon 

them. 


were the reft intimidated, that from that mo- 
ment they abandoned themfelves to defpair, 
relinquiihing all thoughts of contending with 
aggreflbrs whom they deemed invincible. 

Columbus employed feveral months in 
marching through the iftand, and in fubjedt- 
ing it to the Spanifti government, without 
meeting with any oppofition. He impofed a 
tribute upon all the inhabitants above the age 
of fourteen. Each perfon wlio lived in thofe 
diftrifils where gold was found, was obliged to 
pay quarterly as much gold dull as filled a 
hawk’s bell ; from thofe in other parts of the 
country, twenty-live jiounds of cotton were 
demanded. This was the firft regular taxation 
of the Indians, and ferved as a precedent for 
exadlions Hill more intolerable. Such an im- 
pofition was extremely cqntrary to thofe max- 
ims which Columbus had hitherto inculcated, 
with refpe6l to the mode of treating them. 
But intrigues were carrying on in the court 
of Spain at this juncture, in order to under- 
mine his power, and difcredit his opera- 
tions, which conftrained him to depart from 
his own fyftem of adminiftration. Several 
unfavourable accounts of his condudl, as 
well as of the countries difcovered by him, 
had been tranfinitted to Spain. Margarita and 

Father 
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Fatlier Boyl were now at court, and in order booh 
to juflify their own condu6l, or to gratify their . , 

relentnient, watched with malevolent atten- 1495 - 
tion for every opportunity of Ijmeading in- 
finuations to his detriment. Many of tlm 
courtiers viewed his growing reputation and 
power with envious eyes. Fonfeca, arch, 
deacon of Seville, who was cntrulled wilh 
the chief dire<5lion of Indian affairs, liad 
conceived fuch an unfavourable opinion of 
Columbus, for fome reafon which the con- 
temporary writers have not mentioned, that 
iie liflened with partiality to every inve6live 
againfl him. It was noteafy for an unfriended 
flrangor, unpraftifed iifcourtly arts, to couur 
tera<5l the machinations of lb many enemies. 

Columbus law that there was but one method 
of fupj)orting his own credit, and of filenc- 
iiig all his adverfaries. lie mufl produce 
Inch a quantity of gold as would not only 
juflify what he had reported with refpefit to 
tlie nclinefs of the country, but encourage 
I'eidinand and Ifabella to perfevere in pro- 
lecuting his plans. The neccllity of obtain- 
»iig it, forced him not only to impofe this 
heavy tax upon the Indians, buttoexail pay- 
ment of it with extreme rigour ; and may be 
pleaded in excufe for his deviating on this 
occufion from the mildnefsandluimauity with 

3 which 
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BOOK which he uniformly treated that unhapi^y 
^ . people*. 

MW- 


Fatal effea. The kbour, attention, and forefight, which 
furs.* the Indians were obliged to employ in pro- 
curing the tribute demanded of them, ap- 
peared the moll intolerable of all evils, to 
men accullomed to pafs their days in a care- 
lel's, improvident indolence. They were in- 
capable of Inch a regular and perfevering ex- 
ertion of indullry, and felt it fiich a grievous 
reftraint upon their liberty, that they had re- 
courfe to an expedient for obtaining deliver, 
ance from this yoke, which demonllrates the 
excels of their impatience and delpair. They 
formed a fcheme of llarving thofe oppreflbrs 
whom they durft not attempt to expel ; and 
from the opinion which they entertained 
with refpe6l to the voracious appetite of the 
Spaniards, they concluded the execution of 
it to be very prafilicable. With this view 
tliey fufpended all the operations of agricul- 
ture ; they fowed no maize, they pulled up 
the roots of the manioc or caflada which were 
planted, and retiring to the moll inaccellible 
parts of the mountains, left the uncultivated 
plains to their enemies. This delperate refo- 


• Herrera, dec. i. lib. ii, c. 17. 
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lution produced in fome degree the effeds BOOK 
which they expelled. The Spaniards weie , 

reduced to extreme want } but they received iw- 
fuch feafonable fupplies of provifions from Eu- 
rope, and found fo many refources in their 
own ingenuity and induftry, that they fuftered 
no great lofs of men. The wretched Indians 
were the victims of their own ill-concerted 
policy, A great multitude of people, fliut up 
in the mountainous or wooded part of the 
country, without any food but the fpontane- 
ous produ6lions of the earth, loon felt the ut- 
moll dillrefl'es of faniine. Tliis brought on 
contagious difeales ; and, in the courle of a 
few months, more than a third part of the in- 
habitants of tlie i/land pcrilheil, after experi- 
encing milcry in all its various forms 

But while Columbus was ellablilliing the lutr .- uj 
foundations of the Spanilli grandeur in the iumilm ..i 
New World, his enemies laboured with un- .s, 
wearied afliduity to deprive him of tlic glory 
and rewards, which by his fcrvices and fuffer- 
ings he was entitled to enjoy. The hardllrips 
unavoidable in a new fettlement, the calami- 
ties occalioned by an unhealthy climate, the 

f Herrera, dec. i. lib. xi. c. i8. Life of Columbus, c. 6t. 

Oviedo, lib. iii. p. 93. D. Benzou Hill. Novi Orbis, lib.L 
e. 9. P. Martyr, dec. p. 48. 
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BOOK difafters attending a voyage in unknown fea«, 

^ . were all reprefented as the effe6ls of his refl- 

>495- lefs and inconfiderate ambition. His prudent 
attention to preferve difcipline and fubordina-’ 
tion was denominated excels of rigour ; the 
punifliments which he inflidted upon the mu- 
tinous and diforderly were imputed to cruelty. 
Thefe accufations gained fuch credit in a jea- 
lous court, that a cominillioner was appointed 
to repair to HifpanioJa, and to infpc6l into 
the condu6l of Columbus. By tlie recom- 
mendation of his enemies, Aguado, a groom 
of the bed-cliambcr, was tlie perfon to whom 
this important truft was committed. But in 
this choice tliey feem to have been more in- 
fluenced by the oblequious attacliment of the 
man to their intereft, than by his capacity for 
the ftation. Pufted up with fuch fudden ele- 
vation, Aguado difplayed, in the exercife of 
this oflice, all the frivolous felf-importance, 
and aiSled with all the difgufling infblence, 
which are natural to little minds, when railed 
to unexpefiled dignity, or cinj)loyed in func- 
tions to which they arc not equal. By liften- 
ing with eagernefs to every accufation againft 
Columbus, and encouraging not only the mal- ' 
content Spaniards, hut even the Indians, to 
produce their grievances, real or imaginary, he 
fomented the fj)irit of dillenfion in the ifland, 
without eflablifliing any regulations of })uhlic 

c iitilitv 
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utility, or that tended to redrefs the many 
wronss ' with the odium of which he wiflied 
to load the admiral’s adminiftration. As Co- 
lumbus felt fenfibly how humiliating his fitua- 
tion muft be, if he fliould remain in the coun- 
try while I'uch a partial infpe6lor obferved his 
motions, and controlled his jurifdi6tion, he 
took the refolution of returning to Spain, in 
order to lay a full account of all his tranfac- 
tions, particularly with refpe6l to the points 
in difpute between him and his adverfaries, 
before Ferdinand and Ifabella, from whole 
jullice and difcernment he expedled an equal 
and a favourable decilion. He committed the 
adminiftration of affairs, during his abfence, to 
Don Bartholomew his brother, with the title of 
Adelantado, or Lieutenant-Governor. By a 
choice lefs fortunate, and which proved the 
fource of many calamities to the colony, he 
appointed Francis Roldan chief juftice, with 
very extenlive powers®. 

• ' ■ ♦ 

Lv returning to Europe, Columbus held a 
courfe difi'erent from that which he had taken 
in his former voyage. He fleered almoll due 
call from Hilpaniola, in the parallel of twenty, 
two degrees of latitude; as experience had not 
yet difeovered the more certain and expedi- 
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* Herrera, dec. I. lib. a. c.i8. lib. iii. c.i. 
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BOOK tious method of ftretching to the north, in or. 
» — _f der to fall in with the fouth-well winds. By 
*496. this ill-advifed choice, which, in the infancy of 
navigation between the New and Old Worlds, 
can hardly be imputed to the admiral as a de- 
fedl in naval Ikill, he was expofed to infinite 
fatigue and danger, in a perpetual flruggle 
with the trade-winds, which blow without va- 
riation from the eafl between the tropics. 
Notwithftanding the almofl infuperable diffi- 
culties of fuch a navigation, he perfifted in his 
courfe with his ufual patience and firmnefs, 
but made fo little waylhathewasthree months 
without feeing land. At length his provifions 
began to fail, the crew was reduced to tlic 
fcanty allowance of fix ounces of bread a-day 
for each perfon. The admiral fared no better 
than the meanell failor. But, even in this ex- 
treme diftrefs, he retained the humanity which 
diftinguilheshis charadler, and refufed to com- 
ply with the earneft folicitations of his crew, 
fome of whom propofed to feed up«n the In- 
dian prifoners whom they were carrying over, 
and others infifled to throw them overboard, 
in order to lelTen the confumptionof tlieirfmall 
flock. He reprefented that they were human 
beings, reduced by a common calamity to the 
fame condition with themfelves, and entitled 
to (hare an equal fate. His authority and re- 
monftrances diffipated thofe wild ideas fug- 

gefted 
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gelled by defpair. Nor had they time to recur, book 
as he came foon within light of the coall of . ^ 

Spain, whenalltheirfearsand fulFerings ended". *496. 


CoLUMDus appeared at court with the mo- his recep. 
deft but determined confidence of a man con- 
fcious not only of integrity, but of having per- 
formed great fervices. Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
afhamed of their own facility in lending too 
favourable an ear to frivolous or unfounded 
accufations, received him with fuch diftin- 
guilhed marks of refpe6l as covered his ene- 
mies with Ihame. Their cenfures and calum- 
nies were no more heard of at that jun( 5 lure. 

The gold, the pearls, the cotton, and other 
commodities of value which Columbus pro- 
duced, feemed fully to refute what the mal- 
contents had propagated v/ith refpedl to the 
poverty of the country. By reducing the In- 
dians to obedience, and impoling a regular 
tax upon them, he had fecured to Spain a large 
acceflion of new fubje6ls, and tlie cftablilh- 
nient of "a revenue that promil'ed to be confi- 
derable. By the mines which he had found 
out and examined, a fource of wealth Hill 
more copious was opened. Great and unex- 
peeled as thofe advantages were, Columbus 
reprefented them only as preludes to future 

** Herrera, dec, 1, lib.iii, c. i. Life of Columbus, c.64. 
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BOOK acquilitions, and as the earned of more im- 
1 . portant difcoveries, which he dill meditated, 

>496. and to which thofe he had already made 
would conduiSl him with eafe and certainty’. 

A plan The attentive conlideratiori of all thefe cir- 
the more cumdances made fuch an impreflion, not only 
blifliment of upon Ifabella, who was flattered with the idea 
a colony. patfonefs of all Columbus’s en- 

terprifes, but even upon Ferdinand, who hav- 
ing originally exprefled his dilapprobation of 
his fchemes, was dill apt to doubt of their 
fuccefs, that they refolved to liipply the co- 
lony in Hilpaniola with every thing which 
could render it a permanent edablifhment, 
and to furnifli Columbus with fuch a fleet, that 
he might proceed to fearch for thofe new 
countries, of whofe exidence he feemed to be 
confident. The meafures mod proper for ac- 
compliflring both thefe defigns were concerted 
with Columbus. Difcovery had been the foie 
obje(! 5 t of the fird voyage to the !New World ; 
and though, in the fecond, fettlement had 
been propofed, the precautions taken for that 
purpofe had either been iufufficient, or were 
rendered ineffe6lual by the mutinous Ijiirit 
of the Spaniards, and the unforefeen cala- 
mities arifing from various caufes. Now a 

^ Life of Columbus, 0*65. Herrera, dec.i. lib.iii. c. i. 
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plan was to t>e formed ' of a regular colony, book 
that might ferve as a model in all future ella- , 

blilhments. Every particular was confidered 1496- 
with attention, and the whole arranged with a 
fcrupulous accuracy. The precife number of 
adventurers who Ihould be permitted to em« 
bark was fixed. They were to be of different 
ranks and profefRons ; and the proportion of 
each was eftablifhed, according to their ufe- 
fulnefs and the wants of the colony. A fuit- 
able number of women was to be chofen to 
accompany thefe new fettlers. As it was the 
firft object, to raife provifions in a country 
where fcarcity of food had been the occafion 
of fo much diflrcfs, a confiderable body of 
hulbandmen was to be carried over. As the 
Spaniards had then no conception of deriving 
any benefit from thofe productions of the New 
World which have fince yielded fuch large 
returns of wealth to Europe, but had formed 
magnificent ideas, and entertained fanguiue 
hopes with refpeCl to the riches contained in 
the mines wdiich liad been difeovered, a band 
of workmen, Ikilled in the various arts em- 
ployed in digging and refining the precious 
metals, was provided. All thefe emigrants 
were to receive pay and fubliftence for foine 
years, at the public expence 

* Herrera, dec, i. lib. iii. c. j. 
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BOOK Thus far the regulations were prudent, and 
. well adapted to the end in view. But as it was 
dcwt in few would engage voluntarily to 

fettle in a country, whofe noxious climate had 
been fatal to fo many of their countrymen, 
Columbus propofed to tranfport to Hifpaniola 
fuch malefadtors as had been convidled of 
crimes, which, though capital, were of a lefs 
atrocious nature ; and that for the future a 
certain proportion of the offenders iifually fent 
to the gallies, fliould be condemned to labour 
in the mines which were to be opened. This 
advice, given without due refle6lion, was as 
inconfiderately adopted. The prifons of Spain 
were drained, in order to collect members for 
the intended colony ; and the judges em- 
powered to try criminals were inltru6led to 
recruit it by their future fentences. It was 
not, however, with fuch materials that the 
foundations of a fociety, deftined to be per- 
manent, Ihould be laid. Iiiduftry, fobriety, 
patience, and mutual confidence, are indilpen- 
fably requifite in an infant fettlement, where 
purity of morals mull contribute more towards 
eftablilhing order, than the operation or au- 
thority of laws. But when fuch a mixture of 
what is corrupt is admitted into the original 
conftitution of tiie political body, the vices of 
thofe unfound and incurable members will 
4 probably 
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probably infe^l the whole, and muft certainly BOOK 
be productive of violent and unhappy efieCls. . 

This the Spaniards fatally experienced ; and 
the other European nations having fucceffively 
imitated the praClice of Spain in this particu- 
lar, pernicious confequences have followed in 
their fettlements, which can be imputed to no 
other caufe*. 

Though Columbus obtained, wdth great fa- 

^ duwly. 

cility and difpatch, the royal approbation of 
every ineafure and regulation that he propofed, 
his endeavours to carry them into execution 
were fo long retarded, as muft have tired out 
the patience of any man lefs accuftomcd to 
encounter and to furmount difficulties. Thofe 
delays were occafioned partly by that tedious 
formality and fpirit of procraftination, with 
which the Spaniards conduct buftnefs j and 
partly by the exhaufled ftate of the treafury, 
which was drained by the expence of cele- 
brating the marriage of Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella’s only fon with Margaret of Auftria, 
and that of Joanna, their fecond daughter, 
with Philip Archduke of Auftria” j but muft 
be chiefly imputed to the malicious arts of 
Columbus’s enemies. Aftoniftied at the re- 

• Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii. c. 2. Touron Hilt. Gcner. de 
I'Amerique, i. p. 51. 

“ P. Martyr, epift. 168. 
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BOOK ception which he met witli upon his return, 
, . and overawed by his prefence, they gave way, 

H96. for fome time, to a tide of favour too flrojig 
for them to oppofe. Their enmity, however, 
was too inveterate to remain long inactive. 
They refumed their operations, and by the 
alliftance of Fonfeca, the minifter for Indian 
affairs, who was now promoted to the bifliopric 
of Badajos, they threw in fo many obftacles 
to protraft the preparations for Columbus’s 
expedition, that a year elapled " before he 
could procure two fliips to carry over a part 
of the fupplies deftincd for the colony, and 
ahnoff two years were fpcnt before the fmall 
fquadron was equipped, of which he himfelf 
was to take the command”. 

This fquadron confilled of fix fliips only, of 
no great burden,and but indifferently provided 
for a long or dangerous navigation. The voy- 
age which he now meditated was in a courle 
difierent from any he had undertaken. As he 
was fully perfuaded that the fertile regions of 
India lay to the Ibuth-weft of thofe countries 
which he had difeovered, he propofed as the 
moft certain method of finding out thefe, to 
Hand dii eblly fouth from the Canary or Cape 


149*1 
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Life of Columbus, c. 65. ® Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii. c. 9. 
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Je Verd iilands, until he came under the equi- book 
no6lial line, and then to ftretch to the weft be- 
fore the favourable wind for fuch a courfe, 
which blows invariably between the tropics. 

With this idea he fet fail, and touched firft at M*y s®- 
the Canary, and then at the Cape de Verd 
iilands. From the former he difpatched three 4- 
of his Ihips with a fupply of proviliona for the 
colony in Hifpanioia ; with the other three, he 
continued his voyage towards the fouth.. No 
remarkable occurrence happened until they 
arrived within five degrees of the line. There July ly. 
they were becalmed, and at the fame tini<,the 
heat became fo exceffive, that many of their 
wine calks burft, the liquors in others loured, 
and their provifions corrupted'*. The Spaniards, 
who had never v'entured fo far to the fouth, 
were afraid that the lliips would take fire, and 
began to apprehend the reality of what the an- 
cients had tauglit concerning the deftru6live 
qualities of that torrid region of the globe. 

They were relieved, in fome meafure, from 
thei?*lears by a feafonable fall of rain. This, 
however, though fo heavy and unintermitting 
that the men could hardly keep the deck, did 
not greatly mitigate the intenfenefs of the heat. 

P P. Martyr, dec. p. 70. 
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BOOK The admiral, who with his ufual vigilance had 
, in perfon diredted every operation from the 

1498. beginning of the voyage, was fo much ex- 
haufted by fatigue and want of fleep, that it 
brought on a violent fit of the gout, accom- 
panied with a fever. All thefe circumftances 
conftrained him to yield to the importunities 
of his crew, and to alter his courfe to the 
north-well, in order to reach fome of the Ca- 
ribbee iflands, where he might refit, and be 
. fupplied with provifions. 

r)ifco»»n On the firft of Auguft, the man llationed in 
amtlT' round top furprifed them with the joyful 
Americ«. They ftood towards it, and dif- 

covered a confiderable ifland, which the admi- 
ral called Trinidad, a name it Hill retains. It 
lies on the coall of Guiana, near the mouth of 
the Orinoco. This, though a river only of the 
third or fourth magnitude in the New World, 
far lUrpaffes any of the ftreams in our hemi- 
fphere. It rolls towards the ocean fuch a vail 
body of water, and rulhes into it with fuch 
impetuoiKi force, that when it meets the tide, 
which on that coall rifes to an uncommon 
height, their collifion occafions a fwell and 
agitation of the waves no lefs furpriling than 
formidable. In this conflidl, the irrefillible 
torrent of the river fo far prevails, that it 

frelhens 
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frelhens the ocean many leagues with its flood’, book 
C olumbus, before he could conceive the danger, , , 

was entangled among thofe adverfe currents *4y8 
aiid tempeftuous waves, and it was with the 
utmofl difficulty that he efcaped through a 
narrow ftrait, which appeared fo tremendous, 
that he called it La Boca del Dr^o. As foon 
as the confternation which this occafioned, 
permitted him to reflect upon the nature of an 
appearance fo extraordinary, he difcerned in it 
a fource of comfort and hope. He juftly con- 
cluded, that fuch a vaft body of water as this 
river Contained, could not be fupplie^ by any 
ifland, but mull flow through a country of 
immenfe extent, and of confequence that he 
was now arrived at that continent which it had 
long been the objedl of his wilhes to dilcover. 

Full of this idea, he flood to the weft along the 
coaft of thofe provinces which are xiow known 
by the names of Paria and Cumana. He 
landed in feveral places, and had fome inter- 
courfe with the people, who refembled thofe of 
Hifpaniola in their appearance and manner of 
life. They wore, as ornaments, fmall plates 
of gold, and pearls of confiderable value, which 
they willingly exchanged for European toys. 

They feemed to polTels a better underftanding, 


• Gumilla Hift. de I’Ptenoque, tom. i, p. 14. 
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K and greater courage, than the inhabitants of 
theiflands. The country produced four-footed 
animals of feveral kinds, as well as a great 
variety of fowls and fruits'. The admiral 
Was fo much delighted with its beauty and 
fertility, that with the warm enthufiafm of a 
difcoverer, he imagined it to be the Paradife 
defcribed in Scripture, which the Almighty 
chofe for the refidence of man, while he re- 
tained innocence that rendered him worthy of 
fuch an habitation *. Thus Columbus had the 
glory not only of difcovering to mankind the 
exiftence of a New World, but made confider- 
able progrefs towards a perfe6l knowledge of 
it } and was the firft man who condu6ted the 
Spaniards to that vaft continent which had 
been the chief feat of their empire, and the 
fource of their treafures in this quarter of the 
globe. The lhattered condition of his fliips, 
fcarcity of provifions, his own infirmities, to- 
gether with the impatience of his crew, pre- 
vented him from purfuing his difcoveries any 
farther, and made it neceffary to bear away for 
Hifpaniola. In his way thither he difcpvered 
the iflands of Cubagua and Margarita, which 

' Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii. c. 9, 10, ii. Life of Colum- 
bus, c. 66—73. 

' Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii. c. I2. Gomara, c. 84. See 
NOTE XXI. 

afterwards ^ 
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afterwards became remarkable for their pearl- book 
fiftiery. When he arrived at Hifpaniola, he , . 
was wafted to an extreme degree with fatigue ^ m 9R- 
and ficknefs ; but found the affairs of the co- 
lony in fuch a fituation, as afforded him no 
prolpetSl of enjoying that repofe of which he 
ftood fo much in need. 

Many revolutions had happened in that st»te of 
country during his abfenoe. His brother, the hlTw- 
adelantado, in confequence of an advice 
which the admiral gave before his departure^ 

•had removed the colony from Ifabella to a 
more commodious ftation, on the oppofite 
fide of the ifiand, and laid the foundation of 
St. Domingo which was long the moft con- 
fiderable European town in the New World, 
and the feat of the fupreme courts in the Spa- 
nifli dominions there. As foon as the Spa- 
niards were eftabliftied in this new fettlement, 
the adelantado, that they might neither lan- 
guifli in inactivity, nor have leifure to form 
new cabals, marched into thofe parts of the 
ifiand which his brother had not yet vifited 
or reduced to obedience. As the people were 
unable to refill, they fubmitted every where to 
the tribute which he impofed. But they foon 
found the burden to be lb intolerable, that, 
Qverawed as they were by the fuperior power 


P. Martyr, dec. p. 56. 
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K of their oppreiTors, they took armsagainfl thettt. 
Thofe infurrefilions, however, were not formi- 
dable. A condi6twith timid and naked Indians 
was neither dangerous nor of doubt&l iffue. 

'' But while the adelantado was employed 
againftthem in the field, a mutiny, of an afpedl 
far more alarming, broke out among the Spa- 
niards. The ringleader of it was Francis Rol- 
dan, whom Columbus had placed in a Ration 
which required him to be the guardian of order 
and tranquillity in the colony. A turbulent 
and inconfiderate ambition precipitated him 
into this defperate meafure, fo unbecoming his 
rank. The arguments which he employed to 
feduce his countrymen were frivolous and ill- 
founded. He accufed Columbus and his two 
brothers of arrogance and feverity ; he pre- 
tended that they aimed at eRabliftiing an in- 
dependent dominion in the country; he taxed 
them with an intention of cutting off part of , 
the Spaniards by hunger and fatigue, that they 
might more eafily reduce the remainder to 
fubjedlion ; he reprefented it as unworthy of 
CaRilians, to remain the tame and paffiveflaves 
of three Genoefe adventurers. As men have 
always a propenfity to impute the hardlhips of 
which they feel the preffure, to the mifcondu6l 
of their rulers ; as every nation views with a 
jealous eye the power and exaltation of foreign- 
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erS| Roldan’s inlinuations made a deep impref.^ BOOK 
lion on bis countrymen. His character and . 

rank added weight to them. A confiderable 
number of the Spaniards made choice of him 
as their leader, and taking arms againft the 
adelantado and his brother, ieized the King’s 
magazine of provihons, and endeavoured to 
furprife the fort at St. Domingo. Tiiis was 
preferved by the vigilance and courage of Don 
Diego Columbus. 'I'lie mutineers were obliged 
to retire to the province of Xaragua, where 
they continued not only to difclaim the ade- 
lantado’s authority themfelves, but excited the 
Indians to throw off' the yoke 

Such was the diflra^led Hate of the colony 
when Columbus landed at St. Domingo. He 
was affoniffied to fiiul that the three (hips which 
he had difpatched from the Canaries were not 
yet arrived. By the unlkilfulnels of the pilots, 
and the violence of currents, they had been 
carried a hundred and lixty miles to the weft 
of St. Domingo, and forced to take Ihelter in 
a harbour of the province of Xaragua, where 
Roldan and his feditious followers were can- 
toned. Roldan carefully concealed from the 
commanders of theihips his infurre6lion againft 

Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii, c. 5 — 8. Life of Columbus, 
c- 74—77- Gomara, c. * 3 . P, Martyr, p. 78 . 

^ o 4 the 
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ROOK the adelantado, and employing Ws utmoft ad* 
V . ,— drefe to ^ain their confidence, perfuaded them 
1498. to fet on fliore a confiderable part of the new 
fettlers whom they brought over, that they 
might proceed by land to St. Domingo. It 
required but few arguments to prevail with 
thofe men to efpoufe his caufe. They were the 
refufe of the jails of Spain, to whom idlenefs, 
licentioufnefs, and deeds of violence were fa- 
miliar ; and they returned eagerly to a courfe 
of life nearly refembling that to which they had 
been accullomed. The commanders of the 
fhips perceiving, when it was too late, their 
imprudence in diiembarking lb many of their 
men. Hood away for St. Domingo, and got fafe 
into the port a few days after the admiral ; but 
their ftock of provifions was fo wafted during 
a voyage of fuch long continuance, that they 
brought little relief to the colony *. 

Coin]x)fed By this junftion with a band of fuch bold 
dLt'ron-'" and defperate alTociates, Roldan became ex- 
fuinbu».^°* tremely formidable, and no lefs extravagant in 
his demands. Columbus, though filled with 
refentment ay his ingratitude, and highly exaf- 
perated by the infolence of his followers, made 
no hafte to take the field. He trembled at the 

* Hcnren, dec. i. lib. iii. c. i*. Life of Columbus, 

**78, 7 p. 

9t thoughts 
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thoughts of kiodling the flames of a civil war, book 
in which, whatever party prevailed, the power . . 

and ftrength of both mull be fo mu^ walled, mv*. 
as might encourage the common enemy to 
unite and complete their dellrudlion. At the 
feme time, he obferved, that the prejudices and 
pallions which incited the rebels to take arms, 
had fo far infected thofe who Hill adhered to 
him, that many of them were adverfe, and all 
cold to the fervice. From fuch fentiments, 
with refpe^l to the public interell, as well as 
from this view of his own lituation, he chofe 
to negociate rather than to fight. a fealbn- 
able proclamation, offering free pardon to fuch 
as fhould merit it by returning to their duty, 
he made impreflion upon fome of the malcon- 
tents. By engaging to grant Inch as Ihould 
delire it the lilierty of returning to Spain, he 
allured all thofe unfortunate adventurers, who, 
from licknefs and difappointment, were dif- 
gulled with the country. By promiling to 
re-ellablilh Roldan in his former office, he 
foothed his pride; and, by complying with 
rnofl of his demands in behalf of his fol- 
lowers, he fatisfied their avarice. Thus, 
gradually, and without bloodlhed, but after 
many tedious negociations, he diffolved this 
dangerous combination which threatened the 
colony with ruin; and rellored the appear- 
ance 
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BOOK ance of order, regular govermuent, and tran- 

1498. • 

modnfftt confequence of this agreement with the 

efc’ j'ft d lands were allotted them in different 

parts of the ifland, and the Indians fettled in 
each diflri6l were appointed to cultivate a 
certain portion of ground for the ufe of thofe 

1499. new mafters. The performance of this work 
was fubftituted in place of the tribute formerly 
impofed; and how necelfary foever fuch a 
regulation might be in a tickly and feeble 
colony, it introduced among the Spaniards 
the IteparHmientoSf or diftributions of Indians 
eflablifhed by them in all their fettlements, 
which brought numberlels calamities upon 
that unhappy people, and fubje6ted them to 
the moll grievous oppreflion’’. This was not 
the only bad effect of the infurre^ion in Hit 
paniola', it prevented Columbus from profe- 
cuting his difcoveries on the continent, as felf- 
prefervation obliged him to keep near his per- 
fbn his brother the adelantado, and the lailors 
whom he intended to have employed in that 
fervice. As foon as his affairs would permit, 
he font feme of his Ihips to Spain with a jour- 

r Herrera, dec. i.lib. iia. f. 15, 14. Life of Columbus, 
c. 80, &c. 

• Herrera, dec. i. lib. iii. c. 14, &c. 

nal 
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Tial of the voyage which he had made, a de- book 
fcription of the new countries which he had , . 

difcovered, a chart of the coail along which m 99' 
he had failed, and fpecimens of the gold, the 
pearls, and other curious or valuable produc- 
tions which he had acquired by trafficking 
with the natives. At the fame time he .tranf. 
mitted an account of the infurre6lion in Hit 
paniola; he accufed the mutineers not only of 
having tlirown the colony into fuch violent 
convulfions as threatened its diffolution, but 
of having obftru6led every attempt towards 
difcovery and improvement, by their unpro- 
voked rebellion againll their fuperiors, and ■ 
propofed leveral regulations for the better go- 
vernment of the illand, as well as the extinc- 
tion of that mutinous Ipirit, which, though 
fupprefled at prefent, might foon burft out 
with additional rage. Roldan and his alTo* 
dates did not negledl to convey to Spain, by 
the ferae fhips, an apolo^ for their own con- 
duct, together with their recriminatibns upon 
the admiral and his brothers. Unfortunately 
for the honour of Spain, and the happinefs of 
Columljus, the latter gained moft credit in 
tire court of f'erdinand and Ifabella, and pro- 
duced unexpe^ed eflfedls*. 

• Heirersit dec. i. lib. iiuc. 14. Benzoiu Hift. Noir. 

Orb. lib. i. c. 2. 

But, 
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book But, previous to the relating of thefe, it » 

, , jiroper to take a view of fome events, which 

x*99. merit attention, both on account of their own 
?v.fcode importance, and their connection with the 
frCet* hiftory of the New World. WhUe Columbus' 
of G^*^*** was engaged in his fuccelfive voyages to the 
weft, the fpirit of difcovery did not languifh 
in Portugal, the kingdom where it firft ac- 
quired vigour, and became enterprifing. Self- 
condemnation and regret were not the only 
fentiments to which the fuccefs of Columbus, 
and reflection upon their own imprudence in 
rejecting his propofals, gave rife among the 
Portuguefe. They excited a general emula- 
tion to furpafs his performances, and an ardent 
deftre to make fome reparation to their coun- 
try for their own error. With this view, Ema- 
nuel, who inherited the enterprifing genius of 
hispredeceflbrs, perfifted in their grand fcheme 
of opening a paflage to the Ekift Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and foon after his accef- 
fion to the throne, equipped a fquadron for 
that important voyage. He gave the command 
of it to Valeo de Gama, a man of noble birth, 
poflefled of virtue, prudence and courage; equal 
to the ftation. The fquadron, like all thole fit- 
ted out for difcovery in the infancy of naviga- 
tion, was extremely feeble, confiding only of 
three veflels, of neither hurden nor force ade- 
quate to the lervice. As the Europeans were at 

that 
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that time little acquainted with the courie of B O O K 
the trade-winds and periodical monlbons, which . j 

render navigation in the Atlantic ocean, as '‘499- 
well as in the fea that feparates Africa from 
India, at fome fealbns ea(y, snd at others not 
only dangerous, but almofl impracticable, the 
time chofen for Gama’s departure was the moft 
improper during the whole year. He let fail «497- 
from Lifbon on the ninth of July, and (landing 
towards the fouth, had to druggie for four 
months with contrary winds, before he could 
reach the Cape of Good Hope. Here their Nov. 20. 
violence began to abate ; and during an in- 
terval of calm weather, Gama doubled that 
formidable promontory, which had fo long 
been the boundary of navigation, and directed 
his courfe towards the north-ead, along the 
African coad. He touched at feveral ports ; 
and after various adventures, which the Por- 
tuguefe hidorians relate with high but jud en- 
comiums upon his conduCl and intrepidity, 
he came to anchor before the city of Melinda. 
Throughout all the vad countries which ex- 
tend along the coad of Africa, from the river 
Senegal to the confines of Zanguebar, the 
Portuguefe had found a race of men rude and 
uncultivated, drangers to letters, to arts, and 
commerce, and differing from the inhabitants . 
of Europe, no lefs in their features" and com- 
plexion, than in their manners and inditutions. 

As 
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B o o K As they advanced from this, th^ obferved, to 
. ”• . liieir inexprefiible joy, that the human form 

*499. gradually altered and improved ; the Afiatic 
i^tures began to predominate, marks of ci- 
vilization appeared, letters were known, the 
Mahometan religion was eftablilhed, and a 
commerce, far from being inconfiderable, was 
carried on. At that time feveral vfeffels from 
India were in the port of Melinda. Gama 
now purfued his voyage with almoft abfolute 
certainty of fuccefs, and, under the condu^ 
of a Mahometan pilot,arrived at Calecut, upon 
the coall of Malabar, on the twenty-fecond of 
May one thoufand four hundred and ninety- 
eight. What he* beheld of the wealth, the 
populoufnefs, the cultivation, the indullry, 
and arts of this highly-civilized country, far 
furpaifed any idea that he had formed, from 
the imperfedl accounts which the Europeans 
had hitherto received of it. But as he poflefled 
neither fufficient force to attempt a fettle- 
ment, nor proper commodities with which he 
could carry on commerce of any confequence, 
he hallened back to Portugal, with an account 
of his fuccefs in performing a voyage, the 
longed, as well as mod difficult', that had ever 
been made, fince the fird invention of navi- 
gation. He landed at Lidjon on the four- 
teenth of September, one thouland four 
hundred and ninety. nine, two years two 
lot months 
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months and five days from the time he left S o o K 
that port”. . j 

M99. 

Thus, during the courfe of the fifteenth 
century, mankind made greater progrefs in 
exploring the Hate of the habitable globe, than 
in all the ages which had elapfed previous to 
that period. The fpirit of difcoirery, feeble at 
firft and cautious, moved within a very narrow 
fphere, and made its eiforts with hefitation 
and timidity. Encouraged by fuccefs, it be- 
came adventurous, and boldly extended its 
operations. In the courle of its progreflion, 
it continued to acquire vigour, and advanced 
at length with a rapidity and force which burfl 
through all the limits within which ignorance 
and fear had hitherto circumferibed the acti- 
vity of tJie human race. Ahnoll fifty years 
w'ere employed by the Portuguefe in creeping 
along the coaft of Africa from Cape Non 
to Cape de Verd, the latter of which lies 
only twelve degrees to the fouth of the 
former. In lefs than thirty years they ven- 
tured beyond the equino6lial line into another 
hemifphere, and penetrated to the fouthern ex- 
tremity of Africa, at the diilance of forty-nine 
degrees from Cape de Verd. During the lafl. 
feven years of the century, a New World was 
difeovered in the weft, not inferior in extent to 

aU 


^ Ramufioy vol. i. 119, D. 
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8 o o K all the parts of the earth with which mankind 
^ - . were at that time acquainted. In the eaft, 

* 499 - unknown feas and countries were found out, 
and a communication, long defired, but hi- 
therto concealed, was opened between Europe 
and the opulent regions of India. In com- 
parifon with events fo wonderful and unex- 
pected, all that had hitherto been deemed 
great or fplendid, faded away and difappeared. 
Vaft objects now prefented themfelves. The 
human mind, roufed and interefted by the 
profpeCt, engaged with ardour in purfuit of 
them, and exerted its aCtive powers in a new 
direction. 

DiTcoveriet This fpirit of entcrprife, though but newly 
uj's'i^llnby awakened in Spain, began foon to operate ex. 
wmurei'!' tenfively. All the attempts towards difco. 
very made in that kingdom had hitherto been 
carried on by Columbus alone, and at the ex- 
pence of the fovereign. But now private 
adventurers, allured by the magnificent de- 
fcriptions he gave of the regions which he 
had vifited, as well as by the Ipecimens of 
their wealth which he produced, offered to fit 
out fquadrons at their own rifk, and to go 
in queft of new countries. The Spanifli 
court, whofe fcanty revenues were exhaufted 
by the charge of its expeditions to the New 
World, which, tliough they opened alluring 

profpe^s 
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profpe6ls of future benefit, yielded a very g o o K 
iparing return of prefent profit, was extremely . ^ 

willing to devolve the burden of difcovery upon »4V9- 

its fubje^ts. It feized with joy an opportunity 
of rendering the avarice, the ingenuity, and 
effi)rts of projectors, inllrumental in promoting 
defigns of certain advantage to the public, 
though of doubtful fuccefswith refpeCt tothem- 
(el ves. One of the firft propofitions of this kind Ojeda the 
was made by Alonlb de Ojeda, a gallant and 
active officer, who had accompanied Columbus 
in his fecond voyage. His rank and character 
procured him fuch credit with the merchantsof 
Seville, that they undertook to equip foiirfhips, 
provided he could obtain the royal licence, 
authorizing the voyage. The powerful patro- 
nage of the Bifhop of Badajos eafily fecured 
fuccefs in a fuit fb agreeable to the court. With- 
out coni’ulting Columbus, or regarding the 
rights and jurifdiCtion which he had acquired 
by the capitulation in one thoufand four hun- 
dred and ninety-two, Ojeda was permitted to 
fet out fof the New World. In order to direCl 
his courfe, the bifhop communicated to him 
jthe admiral’s journal of his lafl voyage, and his 
charts of the countries which he had difeovered. 

C^eda flruck out into no new path of naviga* May 
tion, but adhering fervilely to the route which 
Columbus had taken, arrived on the coafl of 
you T. p Paria. 
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Pmiau He traded with the natives, and ftancUng 
to the weft, proceeded as far as Cape de Vda, 
and ranged ^ong a condderahle extent of eoail 
beyond thut on which Coluaibus had touOhedb 
Having thus afcertained tbe opinion of Colum* 
bus, that this country ■was a part of the conti*- 
nent, Ojeda returned by way of Hifpaniola to 
Spain, with fome reputation as a difcoverer, 
but with little benefit to thofe who had raifed 
the funds for the expedition ^ 

Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, 
accompanied Ojeda in this voyage. In what 
llation he ferved, is uncertain j but as he was 
an experienced failor, and eminently Ikilful in 
all the fciences fubfervient to navigation, he 
feeras to have acquired fuch autliority among 
his comimnions, that they willingly allowed 
him to have a chief ihare in directing their 
operations during the voyage. Soon after his 
return, he tranfinitted an account of his ad. 
ventures and difcoveries to one of his country, 
men ; and labouring with the vanity of a tra- 
veller to magnify his own exploits, he ^d the 
addrefs and confidence to frame his narrative, 
lb as to make it appear that he had the glory 
of having firfl difcovered the continent in the 

^ Herroa, dec. i. Ub.iv. c. i, a, ). 

New 
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New Worid. Amerigo’s account was drawn HOOK 
up not only with art, but with fomp elegance. . ^ 

It contained an amufing hifiory of his voyage, 
and judicious obfervations upon |j|e natural 
produ3;ions, die inhabitants, and the cuAoms 
of the countries which he had vilited. As it was 
the firft defcription of any part of the New 
World that was publiflied, a performance fo 
well calculated to gratify the paffion of man* 
kind for what is new and marvellous, circu- 
lated rapidly, and was read with admiration. 

Tlie country of which Amerigo was jfijppio&d 
to be the difcoverer, came gradually to he America is 
called by his uame. The caprice oi’ mankind, 
often as unaccountable as unjiift, has perpetu- 
ated this error. By the univerfal confent of' 
nations, America is the name beftowed on 
this new quarter of the globe. The bold pre- 
tenfions of a fortunate impoftor have robbed 
the difcoverer of the New World <rf‘a diltinc- 
tion which belonged to him. The name of 
Amerigo has fupplanted that of Columbus j 
and mankind may regret an a6l of injuftice, 
which, having rwieived the lan^iou of time, 
it is now too late to redreis 

During the fame year, anotlier voyage of yw of 
difcovery was undertaken. Columbus not Nigno. 


* See NOTE XXII. 
p a 
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only introduced the IJririt of naval enterprife 
into Spain, but all the firft adventurer# who 
diftinguiflie^ themfelves in this new career, 
were ibrmed by his inftru^ions, and acquired 
in his voyages the ikill and information which 
qualified them to imitate his example. Alonfo 
Nigno, who had ferved under the admiral in 
his lail expedition, fitted out a fingle ihip, in 
conjundlion with Chriftopher Guerra, a mer- 
chant of Seville, and failed to the coall of 
Paria. This voyage feems to have been 
conducted with greater attention to private 
emolument, than to any general or national 
object. Nigno and Guerra made no dilcove- 
ries of any importance; but they brought 
home fuch a return of gold and pearls, as 
inflamed their countrymen with the defire of 
engaging in fimilar adventures'*. 

Soon after, Vincent YanezPinzon, one of the 
admiral’s companions in his firft voyage, failed 
from Palos with four Ihips. He ftood boldly 
towards the fouth, and was the firft Spaniard 
who ventured to crofs the equino6lial line; but 
he feems to have landed on no part of the coaft 
beyond the mouth of the Maragnon, or river of 
the Amazons. All thefe navigators adopted the 
erroneous theory of Columbus, and believed 

'* P. Martyr, dec. p. 87. Herrera, dec» i . lib. iv. c. 5. 

that 
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that the countries which they had difcovered book 
were part of the vaft continent of India ^ 

ijoa 

During the laft year of the dfleenth century. The Portu- 
that fertile diftrift of America, on the confines vtr Brasir 
of which Hnzon had (topped Ihort, was more 
ftilly difcovered. The fuccefsful voyage of 
Gama to the£ail Indies havingencouraged the 
Kii^ of Portugal to fit out a fleet lb powerful, 
as not only to carry on trade, but to attempt 
conqueft, he gave the command of it to Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral. In order to avoid the coall of 


Africa, where he was certain of meeting with 
variable breezes, or frequent calms, which 
might retard his voyage, Cabral Hood out to 
fea, and kept fo far to the weft, that, to his 
furprife, he found himfelf upon the fhore of an 
unknown country, in the tenth degree beyond 
the line. He imagined, at firft, that it was fome 
ifland in the Atlantic ocean, hitherto unob- 
ierved} Iiut, proceeding along its coaft for 
feveral days, he was led gradually to believe, 
that a country fo extenfive formed a part of 
Ibme great continent. This latter opinion was 
well founded. The country with wliich he fell 
in belongs to tl}at province in South America, 
now known by the name of Brafil. He landed } 


Hemra, dec. i. lib. iv. c. 6, P. Martyr, dec. p. 95. 
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and 
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® 0^0 K having formed a very high idea of the fertility 
of the foil, and agreeablenefs of the climate, 
‘Soo- he took pofTeifion of it for the crown of Portu- 
gftl, and difpatch^ a ihip to Lilbon with an 
account of this event, which appeared to be nO 
left important than it was unexpe^d'. Oo- 
lumbus’s difcovery of the New World was the 
effort of an a^ive genius, enlightened by 
^ence, guided by experience, and acting upon 
a regular plan, executed with no left courage 
than peribverance. But from this adventure of 
the Portuguefe, it appears that chance might 
have acodmpliffied that great dbdgn which it is 
now the pride of human reafon to have fo^ed 
and perfedted. IF the fegacity of Colutifeni 
had not condiidted mankind to America, Ga» 
bral, by a fortunate accident, might have fed 
them, a few yeats later, to the knowledge of 
that extenfive ccmthfent®. 

tion^astinii the Spaniards and Portuguefe, by 

Ccflumiius* thofefucceffive voyages,- Were daily aciJUiri*^ 

more enlarged ideas oftheexteqtahd opulence 
of that quarter of the gidbe which Columbus 
bad made known to them, he hirafelf, fer from 
eujuyiug the tranquillity and honours With 
i^bioh his fervicos ihottid hUte been fecem- 

^ Herrera, dec, i« lib. it. c. 7,. 

Herrera, dec .i. lib. vii, c. 5. 

penfed, 
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penfedy was ftniggling witli every diilrefs in 
which the envy and malevolence of the peo{de 
under his cotnmandy or the ingratitude of the 
court which he ferved, could iny<dve him. 
Thou^ the pacification with Roldan brdte 
the union and weakened the force of tlie mu- 
tineers, it did not extirpate the feeds of difbord 
out of the ifland. Several of tlie malcontents 
continued in arms, refufing to fubmit to the 
admiral. He and his brothers were obliged to 
take the field alternately, in order to check 
their incurfions, or to puniih their crimes. The 
perpetual occupation and difquiet which this 
created, prevented him from giving due atten- 
tion to tlie dangerous machinations of this ene- 
mies in the court of Spain. A good number of 
fuch as were mofl diffatisfied with his admini- 
flration, had embraced the opportunity of re- 
turning to Europe with the Ihips which he 
difpatched fi om St. Domingo. The final dil- 
appointment of all tlieir hopes inflamed the 
rage of thefe unfortunate adventurers againfl 
Columbus to tlie utmofl pitch. Their poverty 
and diflrefs, by exciting compafilon, rendered 
their acculations credible, and tbeir complaints 
interelling. They teazed Ferdinand and Ifa- 
b^la inceffantly with memorials, containing 
the detail of tlieir own grievances, and the 
articles of their charge againfl Columbus. 
Whenever either the King or Queen appeared 
r 4 ia 
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BOOK in public, they furrounded them in a tumul- 
. . tuary manner, infilling with importunate cla- 

*joo. mours for the payment of the arrears due to 
them, and demanding vengeance upon the 
author of their fufferings. They infulted the 
admiral’s fons wherever they met them, re- 
proaching them as the offepring of the projec- 
tor, whofe fatal curiofity had difeovered thofe 
pernicious regions which drained Spain of its 
wealth, and would prove the grave of its peo- 
ple. Thefe avowed endeavours of tlie malcon- 
tents from America to ruin Columbus, were 
feconded by the fecret, but more dangerous 
infin nations of that party among the courtiers, 
which had always thwarted his fchemes, and 
envied his fuccefs and credit 


Their in- Ferdinand was difoofed to liften, not only 
Ferdinand with 8 williug, but with a partial ear to thefe 
accufations. Notwithllanding the flattering 
accounts which Columbus had given of the 
riches of America, the remittances from it 
had hitherto been fo fcanty, that they fell 
far Ihort of defraying the expence of the 
armaments fitted out. The glory of the 
difeovery, together with the profpe€l pf re- 
mote commercial advantages, was all that 
Spain had yet received in return for the 

** faiife of Columbus, c, 85. 

ip eflibrts 
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efforts which ihe had made. But time had book 
already diminifhed the firft fenfations of joy . / 

which the dilcovery of a New World occa> 
lioned, and fame alone was not an object to 
latisfy the cold interefted mind of Ferdinand. 

The nature of commerce was then fo little un- 
derftood, that where immediate gain was not 
acquired, the hope of diftant benefit, or of flow 
and moderate returns, was totally difregarded. 
Ferdinand confidered Spain, on this account, 
as having loll by the enterprife of Columbus, 
and imputed it to his milcondu6l and incapa, 
city for government, that a country abounding 
in gold had yielded nothing of value to its 
conquerors. Even Ifabella, who from the 
favourable opinion which Ihe entertained of 
Columbus, had uniformly protected him, was 
Ihaken at length by the number and boldnefs 
of his accufers, and began to fufpe<Sl that a 
difaffedlion fo general mull have been occa- 
lioned by real grievances, which called for 
redrefs. The Bilhop of Badajos, with his 
ufual animolity againll Columbus, encouraged 
thefe fufpicions, and confirmed them. 

As foon as tlie Queen began to give way to 
the torrent of calumny, a refolution fatal to 
Columbus was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, a 
^night of Calatrava, was appointed to repair to 

Hifpaniola, 
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B b O K Hifpaniola^ vrith full powers to inquire intotlie 
1 ”• _j CMidil^ of CoiumbuSy and, if he fliould find 
tSvx the charge of mal*adminifirati(m proved, to fu- 
perlbde him, and alTume the government of the 
ifland. It was impofiible to efcape condemna- 
tion, when this prepofterous commiflion made 
it the inters of the jBd.ge to pronounce the 
perfon whom he was font to try^ guilty. 
Though Columbus bad now compo&d all the 
difienfibns in the ifiand ; though be had brought 
both Spaniards andindians to fubmit peaceably 
to his government ; tho^igh he had made fndi 
effeftual provifion for Working the mines, and 
cultivating the country, as would have fecured 
S confiderable revenue to the King, as well as 
large profits'to individuals, Bovadilla, without 
deigning to attend to the nature or merit of 
thofe fervices, difcovered from the moment 
that he landed in Hi^aniola, a determined 
purpofe of treating him as a criminal. He 
took poffeflion of the admiral’s houfe in St. Do- 
mingo, from which its mafter happened at that 
time to be abfent, and feized his efie6ls, as if 
his guilt had been already fully proved ; he 
rendered himfelf mafter of the fort and of the 
King’s ftores by violence ; he required all per- 
&ns to acknowledge him as fupreme governor; 
he fet at liberty the prifoners confined by the 
admiral, and fummoned him to appear brfore 

his 
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Ills tribunal) in order to anfwer for his con- BOOK 
du6k j trani^ittiUg to him, tc^ether with the ^ ^ 

fummons, a copy of the royal mandate, by 
which Colundms was enjoined to yield impli- 
cit obedience to Iiis commands. 

Columbus, though deeply a^fted with the Columiius 
ingratitude andinjuftioe of Ferdinand and Ifa- chains to 
belia, did not hefitate a moment about his own oa'ober. 
conduct. He fobmitted to the will of his fove- 
reigns with a reljie^tfui filence, and repaired 
diredtly to the court Of that violent and partial 
judge whom they had authorized to try him. 
Bovadilla, without admitting him into his pre- 
fence, ordered him inftantly to be arrcfted, to 
be loaded With chains, and hurried on board a 
fliip. Even under this humiliating reverfe of 
fortune, the firmnefs of mind which diftin- 
guiflies the ohara^er of Columbus, did not for- 
feke him. Confirious of his own integrity, and 
fdacing himfeif with reflefl;ing upon the great 
things which he had atchieved, he endured 
this infult olibred to his charafter, not only 
with compofure, but with dignity. Nor had 
be the confolatkm <rf* fympathy to mitigate his 
fuHferings. Bovadilla had already rendered 
himfeif fo extremely popular, by granting va- 
rious immunities to the <»lony, 1^ libera! do- 
nations of Indians to all Who applied for them, 
pad relaxing the reins of difeipUne and 

govern. 
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BOOK government, that the Spaniards, who were 
■ . ■ moftly adventurers, whom their indigence or 

isoo. crimes had impelled to abandon their native 
.country, exprefled the moll indecent fatisfac* 
tion with the difgrace and imprifonment of 
Columbus. They flattered themfelves, that 
now they Ihould enjoy an uncontrolled liberty, 
more fuitable to their dilpofltion and former 
habits of life. Among perfons thus prepared 
to cenfure the proceedings, and to afperfe the 
character of Columbus, Bovadilla collected 
materials for a charge againft, him. All ac- 
cufations, the moll improbable, as well as in> 
confillent, were received. No informer, how- 
ever infamous was rejedled. The refult of this 
inqueH, no lefs indecent, than partial, he tranf. 
mitted to Spain. At the lame time, he ordered 
Columbus, with his two brothers, to be carried 
thither in fetters; and, adding cruelty to 
infult, he confined them in different Ihips, 
and excluded them from the comfort of that 
friendly intercourfe which might have foothed 
their common dillrefs. But while the Spa- 
niards in Hifpaniola viewed the arbitraiy and 
infolent proceedings of Bovadilla with a ge- 
neral approbation, which reflects diflionour 
upon their name and country, one man ftiil 
. retained a proper fenle of the great actions 
which Columbus had performed, and was 
touched with the fentiments of veneration, 

and 
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and pity due to his rank, his age, and his BOOK 
merit. Alonzo de Valejo, the captain of the . . 

veffel on board which the admiral was confined, *io*- 
as foon as he was clear of the ifland,approached 
his priibner with great relpe6l, and offered to 
releafe him from the fetters with which he was 
imjuftly loaded. “ No,” replied Columbus, 
with a generous indignation, “ I wear tkefe 
irons in confequence of an order from my 
fovereigns. They fhall find me as obedient to 
this as to their other injun6lions. By their 
command I have been confined, and their 
command alone fhall fet ipe at liberty 

Fortunately, the voyage to Spain was ex- nov. *3. 
tremely fhort. As foon as Ferdinand and Ifa- fy'‘but''de" 
bellawere informed that Columbus was brought 
home a prifoner, and in cliains, they perceived 
at once what univerfal aflonifhraent this event 
in lift, occafion, and what an impreflion to their 
difadvantage it mufl make. All Europe, they 
forefaw, would be filled with indignation at 
this ungenerous requital of a man who had per- 
formed adlions worthy of the higheft recom- 
pence, and would exclaim againfl. the injuftice 
of the nation, to which he had been fuch an 

* Life of Columbus, c. S6. Herrera, dec. i. Jib. iv. 

C- 8— II. Gomara Hift. c. 23. Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. 

eminent 
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Rook eminent benefador, as wdl as the in. 

. . latitude oftheprinceswhofe reign he had rmi. 

(50IX der^ illuftrious. Afliamed of '^|ieir own con- 
duct, and eager not only to make Ibrae repara, 
tion for this injur^ybut to ef&ce the ilainwhich 
it might fix upon their character, they inftantly 
Dec- 11 . idued orders to fet Columbus at liberty, invited 

him to court,and remitted money toenable him 
to appear there in a manner fuitable to his rank. 
When heentered the royal preience, Columbus 
threw himfelf at the feet of his fovereigns. He 
remained fi>r tome time filent ; the various 
pafiions which agitated his mind fupprefiing his 
power of utterance. At length he recovered 
himfeif, and vindicated his condu^ in a long 
difconrle, producing the mod fatisfying proofs 
o^lns own integrity as well as good intention, 
and evidence, no lefe clear, of the malevolence 
of his enemies, who, not fatisfied with having 
ruined his fortune, laboured to deprive him of 
what alone was now left, his honour and his 
lame. Ferdinand received him with decent ci- 
vility, and l&bella with tendernefs and relpedl. 
They both expreffed tiieir -forrow for what had 
faappenedjdiikvowed their knowledge of it, and 
jomed in promifing him protection and future 
favour. But though they inftantly degraded 
Bovadilla, in order to remove from themfelves 
any fulpicion of having authorifed his violent 
7 proceed- 
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proceedings, they did not reftore to Columbus book 
his jurifdiSion and privileges asviceroyof thofe , . j 

countries wdiich he had difcovered. , Thou^ 1500. 
willing to appWr the avengers of Columbus’s 
wfongs, that illiberal jealoufy which prompted 
them to inveft Bovadilla with fuch authority as 
put it in his power to treat the admiral with 
indignity ftill fubfifted. They were atraid to 
(ruft a man to whom they had been fo highly 
indebted, arui retaining him at court under 
various pretexts, they appointed Nicholas de 
Ovando, a knight of the military order of 
Alcantara, governor of HiQxaniola S 

CoLuainus was deeply affedled with this new 
injury, which came from hands that feemed to 
be employed in making reparation for his pi^ 
fufferings. Tlie fenfibility with which great 
mindsteel everything thatimplies anyfufpicion 
of their integrity, or that wears the alpe^l of an 
affront, isexquifite. Columbushadexperienced 
both from the Spaniards; and their ungenerous 
condu^ exafperated him to fuch a degree, that , 
he could no longer conceal the fentiments 
which it excited. Wherever he went he carried 
about with him, as a memorial of their ingra- 
titude, thofe fetters with which he had been 

^ Herrera, dec. i. Ulviv. c. 10— is. Life of Colum* 
but, c. 87. 


loaded, 
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BOOK loaded. They were conllantly hung up in hi# 
. ■ chamber, and he gave orders that when he 

^soo. died they Ihould be buried in his^ave 


Pro^eft of Meanwhile, the fpirit of difcovery, notwith« 
difcovery. Handing the fevere check which it had Teceivcd 
by the ungenerous treatment of the man who 
iiril excited it in Spain, continued a6tive and 
Jtnujry. vigorous. Rodcrigo de Ballidas, a perlbn of 
diflin6tion, htted out two ihips in copartnery 
with John de la Cofa, who having ferved under 
the admiral in two of his voyages, was deemed 
the moft ikilful pilot in Spain. They fleered 
diredlly towards the continent, arrived on thOi^ 
coafl of Paria, and proceeding to the weft, 
difcovered all the coafl of the province now 
Jkpown by the name of Tierra Firme, from Cape 
^ Vela to the gulf of Darien. Not long after, 
Ojeda, with his former aflbciate Amerigo Vef* 
pucci, fet out upon a fecond voyage, and being 
unacquainted with the deflination of Baflidas, 
held the fame courfe, and touched at the fame 
places. The voyage of Baflidas was profperous 
and lucrative, that of Ojeda unfortunate/ But 
both tended to increafe the ardour of dif- 
covery ; for in proportion as the Spaniards 
acquired a more extenfive knowledge of the 


* Life of Columbus, c. 86. p. 577. 


Arne- 
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American continent, their Jdea of its opulence B 0^0 K 
and fertility incraafed v — » 

1501. 

Before iHefe adventurers returned from Ovan^o ap- 

, , I pointed go- 

their voyasres, a fleet was equipped, at the vernor of 

.1* ^ 1 Hifpaniolii. 

public expence, for carrying ov6r Ovando, the 
new governor, to Hifpaniola. His prefence 
there was extremely requifite, in order to (lop 
the inconfiderate career of Bovadilla, whofe 
imprudent adminiftration threatened the fet- 
tlement with ruin. Confcious of the violence 
and iniquity of his proceedings againfl Co- 
lumbus, he continued to make it his fble 
objeiSl to gain the favour and fupport of his 
countrymen, by accommodating liimfelf to 
tlieir paflions and prejudices. With this view, 
he eftabliflied regulations, in every point the 
reverfe of thofe which Columbus deemed el- 
fential to the profperrty of the colony. Inftead 
of the fevere difeipline, neceflary in order to 
habituate the diflblute and corrupted members 
of which the fociety was cornpofed, to the 
rellraintsof law andfubordination, he fuffered 
them to enjoy fuch uncontrolled licence, as 
encouraged the wildeft excefl’es. Iliftead of 
protecting the Indians, he gave a legal fanc- 
tion to the oppreflion of that unhappy people. 

He took the exa6t number of fuch as furvived 


VOL.J. 


“ Herrera, dec. i. lib.iv. c. 1 1; 

a 
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their paft calamities, divided them into ditlincl 
claiTes, diftributed them in property among 
his adherents, and reduced all the people of 
the ifland to a ftate of complete fervitude. As 
the avarice of the Spaniards was too rapacious 
and impatient to try any method of acquiring 
wealth but that of fearching for gold, this 
fervitude became as grievous as it was unjuft. 
The Indians were driven in crowds to the 
mountains, and compelled to work in the 
mines by mafters, who impofed their talks 
without mercy or difcretion. Labour fo dift 
proportioned to tlieir ftrength and former 
habits of life, wafted that feeble race of men 
with fuch rapid confumption, as muft have 
foon terminated in the utter extinction of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country ", 

The neceffity of applying a fpeedy remedy 
to thofe diforders, haftened Ovando’s depar- 
ture. He had the command of the moft re- 
fpeClable armament hitherto fitted out for the 
New World. It confifted of thirty-two Ihips, 
on board of which two thoufand five hundred 
perfons embarked, with an intention of fettling 
in the country. Upon the arrival of the new 
governor with this powerful reinforcement to 


“ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. ii, &c. Oviedo Hift. lib.iii. 
C.6. p. 97. Benzon Hift. lib.i. c.iz. p.51- 
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the colony, Bovadilla refigned his charge, and BOOK 
was commanded to return inftantly to Spain, . ^ 

in order to anlwer for his conduft, Roldan, >5<»- 
and the other ringleaders of the mutineers, 
who liad been moft active in oppoling Co- 
lumbus, were required to leave the ifland at 
the fame time. A proclamation was iffued, 
declaring the natives to be free fubjefils of 
Spain, of whom no fervice was to be expe6led 
contrary to their own inclination, and without 
paying them an adequate price for theirlabour. 

With refpetil to the Spaniards theinfelves, 
various regulations were made, tending to fup- 
prefs the licentious Ipirit which had been lb 
fatal to the colony, and to eftablilh that re- 
verence for law and order on which fociety is 
founded, and to which it is indebted for its 
increafe and ftability. In order to limit the 
exorbitant gain wliich private perfons were 
fuppofed to make by working the mines, an 
ordinance was publiflied, dire6ling all the 
gold to be brought to a public fmelting-houfe, 
and declaring one Italf of it to be the property 
of the crown ®. 

While thele fteps were taking for fecuring 
the tranquillity and welfareof the colony which 
Columbus had planted, he himfelf was engaged 

° Solorzano Politica Indiana, lib. i. c. IJ. Herrera, 
dec. i. lib.iv. c. 12. 
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BOOK in the unpleafant employment of foliciting the 
. . favour of an ungrateful court, and, notwith- 

I 50 J. Handing all his merit and fervices, he folicited 
in vain. He demanded, in terms of the ori- 
ginal capitulation in one thoufand four hun- 
dred and ninety-two, to be reinftated in his 
office of viceroy over the countries which he 
had difcovered. By a ftrange fatality, the 
circumftance which he urged in fupport of 
his claim, determined a jealous monarch to 
reject it. The greatnefs of his difcoveries, 
and the profpe6l of their in creating value, 
made Ferdinand confider the conceffions in 
the capitulation as extravagant and impolitic. 
He was afraid of entrufting a fubjeft with the 
■exercife of a jurifdidtion that now appeared 
•to be fo extremely extenlive, and might grow 
to be no lefs formidable. He intpired Ifabella 
with the fame fufpicions ; and under various 
pretexts equally frivolous and unjuft, they 
eluded all Columbus’s requilitions to perform 
that which a folemn compadl bound them 
to accomplith. After attending the court of 
Spain for near two years, as an humble fuitor, 
he found it impoffible to remove Ferdinand’s 
prejudices and apprehenfions ; and perceived, 
at length, that he laboured in vain, when he 
urged a claim- of juftice or merit with an in- 
terefted and unfeeling prince. 


But 
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But even this ungenerous return did not BOOK 
difcourage him from purfuing the great object ■ . 

which firfl called forth his inventive genius, He7<^s 
and excited him to attempt difcovery. To 
open a new paflage to the Ball Indies, was his 
original and favourite fcheme. This ftill en- 
grofled his thoughts ; and either from his own 
obfervations ,in his voyage to Paria, or from 
fome obfeure hint of the natives, or from the 
accounts given by Baftidas and de la Cofa, of 
their escpetlition, he conceived an opinion that, 
beyond the continent of America, there was 
a fea which extended to the Eatt Indies, and 
hoped to find fome ftrait or narrow neck of 
land, by which a communication might be 
opened with it and the part of the ocean al- 
ready known. By a very fortunate conje6ture, 
he fuppofed this ftrait or ifthmus to be fitu- 
ated near the gulf of Darien. Full of this 
idea, though he was now of an advanced age, 
worn out with fatigue, and broken with infir- 
mities, he offered, with the alacrity of a youth- 
ful adventurer, to undertake a voyage which, 
would afeertain this important point, and per- 
fect the grand fcheme which from the begin- 
ning he propofe 4 to accomplilh.. Several cir- 
cumftances concurred in diQ)ofing Ferdinand 
and Kabella to lend a favourable ear to this 
propoial. They were glad to have the pretext 
of any honourable employment for removing 

Q 3 from 
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BOOK from court a man with whole demands they 
-![!■ . deemed it impolitic to comply, and whofe 
- fervices it was indecent to negledl. Though 

unwilling to reward Columbus, they were not 
infenfible of his merit, and from their expe- 
rience of his {kill and condu6l, had reafon to 
give credit to his conje6lures, and to confide 
in his fuccefs. To thefe confiderations, a 
third mull be added of ftill more powerful in- 
fluence. About this time the Portuguefe fleet, 
under Cabral, arrived from the Indies ; and, 
’ by the richnefs of its cargo, gave the people 
of Europe a more perfefil idea than they had 
hitherto been able to form, of the opulence 
and fertility of the eaft. The Portuguefe had 
been more fortunate in their difcoveries than 
the Spaniards. They had opened a commu- 
nication with countries where induftry, arts, 
and elegance flourilhed ; and where com- 
merce had been longer eftabliftied, and car- 
ried to greater extent, than in any region of 
the earth. Their firft voyages thither yielded 
immediate as well as vaft returns of profit, in 
commodities extremely precious and in great 
requeft. Lilbon became immediately the feat 
of commerce and wealth ; while Spain had only 
the expedlation of remote benefit, and of future 
gain, from the weftern world. Nothing, then, 
could be more acceptable to the Spaniards 
than Columbus’s offer to conduct them to the 
1 2t eaft. 
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eaft, by a route which he expelled to be B o o K 
fliorter, as well as lefs dangerous, than that ■ . 

which the Portuguefc had taken. Even Fer- 
dinand was roufed by fuch a profpe6l, and 
warmly approved of the undertaking. 

But interefting as the object of this voyage Hisfouirt> 
was to the nation, Columbus could procure 
only four fmall barks, the largeft of which did 
not exceed feventy tons in burden, for per- 
forming it. Accuftomed to brave danger, and 
to engage in arduous undertakings with inade- 
quate force, he did not hefitate to accept the 
command of this pitiful Iquadron. His brother 
Bartholomew, and his fecond Ion Ferdinand, 
the hillorian of his adlions, accompanied him. 

He failed from Cadiz on the ninth of May, and 
touched, as ufual, at tlie Canary iflands; from 
thence he propol’ed to have hood direfilly for 
the continent; but his largeft veflel was fo 
clumfy and unfit for fervice, as conftrained him 
to bear away for Hifpaniola, in hopes of ex- 
changing her for forae fliip of the fleet that had 
carried out Ovando. When he arrived at St. June 19, 
Domingo, he found eighteen of thefe Ihips 
ready loaded, and on the point of departing 
for Spain. Columbus immediately acquainted 
the governor with the deftination of liis voyage, 
and the accident which had obliged him to 
Q 4 alter 
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BOOK alter his route. He requefted permitfion to 
1 ■ enter the harbour, not only that he might 

ijo*. negociate the exchange of his Ihip, but that 
he might take flielter during a violent hur- 
ricane, of which he difcerned the approach 
from various prognoftics, which his experience 
and fagacity had taught him to obferve. On 
that account, he advifed him likewife to put off 
for fome days the departure of the fleet bound 
for Spain. But Ovando refufedhis requeft, and 
defpifed his counfel. Under circumftances in 
which humanity would have afforded refuge to 
a flranger, Columbus was denied admittance 
into a country of which he had difcovered the 
exiftence and acquired the pofleffion. His 
falutary warning, which merited the greateft 
attention, was regarded as the dream of a vi- 
fionary prophet, who arrogantly pretended to 
predi6l an event beyond the reach of human 
forefight. The fleet fet fail for Spain. Next 
night the hurricane came on with dreadful im- 
petuofity. Columbus, aware of the danger, 
took precautions againfl it, and laved his little 
fquadron. The fleet deftined for Spain met 
with the fate which the ralhnefs and obllinacy 
of its commanders deferved. Of eighteen 
fhips two or three only efcaped. In this general 
wreck perilhed BovadiUa, Roldan, and the 
greater part of thofe who had been the moft 

a6Uve 
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a6live in perfecuting Columbus, and,opprelfing BOOK 
the Indians. Together with themfelves, all . 
the wealth which they had acquired by their 
injuftice and cruelty was fwallowed up. It ex- 
ceeded in value two hundred thoufand p^s ; 
an immenfe fum at that period; and fufficient 
not only to have fcreened them from any fevere 
fcrutiny into their conduft, but to have fecured 
them a gracious reception in the Spanilh court. 

Among the thips that efcajSed, one had on 
board all the effects of Columbus which had 
been recovered from the ruins of his fortune. 
Hiflorians, llruck with the exadl difcrimina- 
tion of chara6ters, as well as the j nil diftribu- 
tion of rewards and punilhments, conlpicuous 
in thofe events, univerfally attribute them to 
an immediate interpolition of Divine Pro- 
vidence, in order to avenge the wrongs of 
an injured man, and to punilh the oppreflbrs 
of an innocent people. Upon the ignorant 
and fuperllitious race of men, who were wit- 
nelfes of this occurrence, it made a different 
impreflion. From an opinion which vulgar 
admiration is apt to entertain with refpe6b 
to perfons who have diftinguilhed themfelves 
by their fagacity and inventions, they be- 
lieved Columbus to be poffelTed of fuper- 
natural powers, and imagined that he had 
conjured up this dreadful ftorm by magical 

art 
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R O o R art and incantations, in order to be avenged 
. . of his enemies 


July 14. 
Searches in 
vain for a 
paflage to 
the Indian 


Columbus foon kft Hifpaniola, where he 
met with fuch an inhofpitable reception, and 
flood towards the continent. After a tedious 
and dangerous voyage, he difcovered Guanaia, 
an ifland not far diftant from the coall of Hon- 
duras. There he had an interview with fome 


inhabitants of the continent, who arrived in a 
large canoe. They appeared to be a people 
more civilized, and who had made greater pro- 
grefe in the knowledge of ufeful arts, than any 
^hom he had hitherto difcovered. In return 
to the inquiries which’the Spaniards made, with 
their ufual eagernefs, concerning the places 
where the Indians got the gold which they wore 
by way of ornament, they directed them to 
countries lituated to the well, in which gold 
was found in fuch profulion, that it was applied 
to the moll common ufes. Inlleadof fleering 
in quell of a country fo inviting, which would 
have condu6led him along the coafl of Yucatan 
to the rich empire of Mexico, Columbus was 
fb bent upon his favourite fcheme of finding 
out the ftrait which he fuppofed to communi- 
cate with the Indian ocean, that he bore away 


P Oviedo, lib.iii. c. 7. 9. Herrera, dec. i. lib.v. c. i, 2. 
Life of Columbus, c. 88. 


to 
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to the e^ift towards the gulf of Darien. In b o o K 
this navigation he difcovered all the coafl of , . 

tlie continent, from Cape Gracias a Dios, to a uo*. 
harbour which, on account of its beauty and 
fecurity, he called Porto Bello. He'learched, 
in vain, for the imaginary llrait, through which 
he expelled to make his way into an unknown 
fea ; and though he went on fhore feveral times, 
and advanced into the country, he did not 
penetrate fo far as to crofs the narrow ifthmus 
which feparates the gulf of Mexico from the 
great fouthern ocean. He W’as fo much de- 
lighted, however, with the fertility of the 
country, and conceived fuch an idea of i^ 
wealth, from the Ipecimens of gold produced 
by the natives, that he refolved to leave a fmall 
colony upon the river Belen, in the province 
of Veragua, under the command of his brother, 1.50,5. 
and to return himfelf to Spain, in order to pro- 
cure what was requilitc for rendering the efta- 
blifliraent permanent. But the ungovernable 
fpirit of the people under his command, de- 
prived Columbus of the glory of planting the 
tirft colony on the continent of America. 

Their infolence and rapacioufnefs provoked 
the ‘natives to take arms, and as thefe were a 
more hardy and warlike race of men than the 
inhabitants of the iflands, they cut off part of 

the 
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BOOK the Spaniards and obliged the reft to abandon 
^ . a ftation which was found to be untenable 

1503. 

This repulfe, the lirft that the l^aniards met 
with from any of the American nations, was 
not the only misfortune that befel Cdiumbus ; 
it was followed by a fucceffion of all the difaft 
ters to which navigation is expofed. Furious 
hurricanes, with violent ftorms of thunder and 
lightning, threatened his leaky veflels with 
deftru6lion ; while his dilcontented crew, ex- 
haufted with fatigue, and deftitute of provi- 
fions, was unwilling or unable to execute his 

C nmands. One of his Ihips periftied ; he was 
iged toabandon another, as unfit for fervic? ; 
and with the two which remained, he quitted 
that part of the continent, which in his anguifli 
he named the Coaft of Vexation ■■, and bore 
away for Hilpaniola. New diftreffes awaited 
him in this voyage. He was driven back by a 
violent tempeft from the coaft of Cuba, his 
ftiips fell foul of one another, and . were lb 
much lhattered by the Ihock, that with the 
iune» 4 . utmoft difl^olty they reached Jj|piaica, where 
, he was obliged to run them aground, to pre- 
vent them from linking. The meafure of his 

^ Herrera, dec. i. lib. v. c.5, &c. ^ife of Columbus, 
t.89, See. Oviedo, lib.iil c.9. 

^ La Cofta de los Contraftes* 
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calamities feemed now to be full. He was call book 
aftiore upon an ifland at a confiderable diftance , . 

Vw l y » — I I MlI 

irom the only fettlement of the Spaniards in 1503. 
America. His ftiips were ruined beyond the 
polfibility of being repaired. To convey an 
accountof his lltuatioll to Hilpaniola, appeared 
impra6ticable ; and without this it was vain to 
expeifit relief. His genius, fertile in refources, 
and moll vigorous in. thofe perilous extremi- 
ties when feeble minds abandon themfelves to 
defpair, difcovered the only expedient which 
afforded any profpe6t o^ deliverance. He had 
recoprfe to the hofpitable kindnefs of the na- 
tives, who, confidering the Spaniards as beings 
of a fuperior nature, were eager, on every oc- 
eaiion, to miniller to their wants. From them 
he obtained two of their canoes, each formed 
out of the trunk of a Angle tree hollowed with 
Are, and fo mif-Aiapen and aukward as hardly 
to merit the name of boats. In thefe, which 
were At only for creeping along the coaft, or 
croAing from one Ade of a bay* to another, 
Mendez, a Spaniard, and Fiefchi, a Genoele, 
two gentlemenjparticularly attachedto Colum- 
bus, gallantly offered to fet out for Hifpaniola, 
upon a voyage of above thirty leagues'. This 
they accompliAied in ten days, after furmount- 


> Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 9. 

ing 
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BOOK ing incredible dangers, and enduring fuch fa- 
^ , tigues that feveral of the Indians whb accom- 

IJ03- panied them funk under it, and died. The 
attention paid to them by the governor of Hif- 
paniola was neither fuch as their courage me- 
rited, nor the diftrefs of the perfons from whom 
they came required. Ovando, from a mean 
jealoufy of Columbus, was afraid of allowing 
him to fet foot in the ifland under his govern- 
ment. This ungenerous paffion hardened his 
heart againft every tender fentiment, whicli 
reflexion upon the fervices and misfortunes of 
that great man, or compaffion for Ins own fel- 
low-citizens involved in the fame calamities, 
muft have excited. Mendez and Fiefchi fpent 
eight months in foliciting relief for their com- 
mander and affociates, without any profpefef 
of obtaining it. 

His diftrefs During this period, various paflions agitated 
■ ings there. the mind of Columbus, and his companions in 
adverfity. At firft the expedlation of fpeedy 
deliverance, from the fuccels of Mendez and 
Fiefchi's voyage, cheered the Ipirits of the moft 
1504. defponding. After fome time the moft timo- 
rous began to fulpedf that they had mifcarried 
in their daring attempt. At length, even the 
moft fanguine concluded that they had pe- 
rilhed. The ray of hope which had broke in 

upon 
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upon them, made their condition appear now book 
more difmal. Defpair, heightened by difap- . ^ 

pointment, fettled in every bread. Their laft. 1504' 
refource had failed, and nothing remained but 
the prolpedl of ending their miferable days 
among naked favages, far from their country 
and their friends. The feamen, in a tranlport 
of rage, rofe in open mutiny, threatened the 
life of Columbus, whom they reproached as the 
author of all their calamities, feized ten canoes, 
which they had purchafed from the Indians, 
and defpifing his remonftrances and entrea- 
ties, made off with them to a diftant part of 
the ifland. At the fame time the natives mur- 
mured at the long refidence of the Spaniards 
in their country. As their indullry was not 
greater than that of their neighbours in Hif- 
paniola, like them they found tlie burden of 
fupporting fo many ftrangers to be altogether 
intolerable. They began to bring in provi- 
fions with reluctance, they furnilhed them with 
a fparing hand,- and threatened to withdraw 
thofe fupplies altogether. Such a refolution 
mull have been quickly fatal to the Spaniards. 

Their fafety depended upon the good-will of 
the Indians ; and unlefs they could revive 
the admiration and reverence with which that 
fimple people had at firll beheld them, deftruc- 
tion was unavoidable. Though the licentious 
proceedings of the mutineers had, in a great 

raeafure. 
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BOOK meafure, effaced thofe impreffions which had 
. ^ been fo favourable to the Spaniards, the inge- 

1504. nuity of Columbus fuggefted a happy artifice, 
that not only rellored but heightened the high 
opinion which the Indiaps had originally entef- 
tained of them. By his fkill in aftronomy he 
knew that there was fhortly to be a total eclipfe 
of the moon. He affembled all the principal 
perfons of the diftridl around him on the day 
before it happened, and, after reproaching 
them for their ficklenefs in withdrawing their 
affedtion and affiflance from men whom they 
had lately revered, he told them, that the Spa- 
niards were fervants of the Great Spirit who 
dwells in heaven, who made and governs the 
world ; that he, offended at their refuting to 
fupport men who were the objedls of his pecu- 
liar favour, was preparing to punifh this crime 
with exemplary feverity, and that very night 
the moon fhould withhold her light, and appear 
of a bloody hue, as a fign of the divine wrath, 
and an emblem of the vengeance ready to fall 
upon them. To this marvellous predidlion 
fome of them liflened with the carelefs indif- 
ference peculiar to the people of America ; 
others, with the credulous aflonifhment natural 
to barbarians. But when the moon began gra- 
dually to be darkened, and at length appeared 
of a red colour, all were ftruck with terror. 
They ran with conftemation to their houfes, 
I it and 
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andreturninginilantly tolCdlumbusloadedtvith book 
provifions, threw them at his feet, conjuring . j 
him to intercede with the Great Spirit to avert 
the deilru^tion with which they were threat- 
ened. Columbus, feeming tcT be moved by 
their intreaties, promifed to comply with theif 
defire. The eclipfe went off, the moon reco- 
vered its fplendour, and from that day the 
Spaniards were not only furnilhed profufely 
with provifions, but the natives, with fuper- 
ilitious attention, avoided every thing that 
could give them offence % 

Dobing thofe tranfa£lions, the mutineers Acmeiad- 
had made repeated attempts to pars over to them, 
Hifpaniola in the canoes which they had feized. 

But, from theirown mifcondu6l,or the violence 
of the winds and currents, their efforts were all 
unfuccefiful. Enraged at this difappointment, 
they marched towards that part of the ifland 
where Columbus remained, threatening him 
with flew infults and danger. While they were 
advancing, an event happened, more cruel and 
afflidting than any calamity which he dreaded 
from them. The governor of Hifpaniola, whofe 
mind was ftill filled with fome dark fulpicions of 

* Lift of Columbus, c. 103. Herrera, dec. i. lib. »i, 
c. 5, 6. Benzon. Hift. lib. i. c. 14.. 

roi* /. B Columbus, 
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BOOK Columbus, feut a finall bark to Jamaica, not to 

. . 'deliver his diftreffed countrymen, but to fpy 
out their condition. Left thelympathyofthofe 
whom he employed Ihould afford them relief, 
contrary tohis intention, he gave the command 
of this veffel, to Lfcobar, an inveterate enemy 
of Columbus, who adhering to his inllru^ions 
with malignant accuracy, call anchor at fome 
diftance from the illand, approached the Ihore 
in a fmall boat, obferved the wretched plight of 
the Spaniards, delivered a letter of empty com> 
pliments to the admiral, received his anfwer, 
and departed. When the Spaniards firll de- 
fcried the veffel ftanding towards the ifland, 
every heart exulted, as if the long-expedted 
hour of their deliverance had at length arrived ; 
but when it dilappeared fo faddenly, they funk 
into the deepeft deje6lion, and all their hopes 
died away. Columbus alone, though he felt 
moft fenfibly this w'anton infult which Ovando 
added to bis paft neglect, retained fuch compo- 
fure of mind, as to be able to cheer his fol- 
lowers. He affured them, that Mebdez and 
Fiefchi had reached Hifpaniola in fafety j that 
they would Ipeedily procure fliips to carry 
them off ; but, as Efcobar’s veffel could not 
take them all on board, that he had refufed to 
go with her, becaufe he was determined never 
to abandon the faithful companions of his dift 

trefi. 
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trefs. Soothed with the expe6lation offpeedy 
deliverance, and delighted with his apparent 
generofity in attending more to their pre- 
fervation than to his own fafety, their Ipirits 
revived, and he regained their confidence 

Without this confidence he could not 
have refilled the mutineers, who were now at 
hand. All his endeavours to reclaim thofe de- 
fperate men had no effe6l but to increafe their 
frenzy. Their demands became every day more 
extravagant, and their intentions more violent 
and bloody. The common fafety rendered it 
neceflary to oppofe them with open force. 
Columbus, who had been long afflidled with 
the gout, could not take the field. His bro- 
ther, the adelantado, marched againll them. 
They quickly met. The mutineers reje6led 
with fcorn terms of accommodation, which 
were once more offered them, and rulhed on 
boldly to the attack. They fell not upon an 
enemy unprepared to receive them. In the 
firft Ihock, feveral of their moll daring leaders 
were flain. The adelantado, whofe ftrength 
was equal to his courage, clofed with their 
captain, wounded, dilkrmed, and took him 

* Life of Columbus, c. 104. Herrera, dec. i. lib. vi. 
c, 17. 
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® ^ prifoner *. At fight of this, the reft fled with 

«, ,_t a dailardly fear fuitable to their former info- 

lence. Soon after, they fubmitted in a body 
to Columbus, and bound themfelves by the 
moft fblemn oaths to obey all hia commands. 
Hardly was tranquillity re-eftabliflied, when 
the ftiips appeared, whofe arrival Columbus 
had promifed with great addrefs, though he 
could forelee it with little certainty. With 
tranlports of joy, the Spaniards quitted an 
ifland in which the unfeeling jealoufy of 
Ovando had fuffered them to languilh above 
a year, eXpofed to mifery in all its various 
forms. 

When they arrived at St. Domingo, the 
governor, with the mean artifice of a vulgar 
mind, that labours to atone for infolence by 
fervility, fawned on the man whom he envied, 
and had attempted to ruin. He received Co- 
lumbus with the moll lludied refpe6l, lodged 
him in his own houfe, and dillinguilhed him 
with every mark of honour. But amidll thofe 
over-aS:ed demonftrations of regard, he could 
not conceal the hatred and malignity latent 
in his heart. He fet at liberty the captain of 

* Life of Columbus, c. 107. Herrera, dec. t. lib. n. 
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the mutineers, whom Columbus had brought 
over in chains, to be tried for his crimes ; and 
threatened fuch as had adhered to the admiral 
with proceeding to ajudicial inquiry into their 
condufl:. Columbus fubmitted in lilence to 
what he could not redrefs ; but difcovered an 
extreme impatience to quit a country which 
was under the jurifdi6tion of a man who had 
treated him, on every occafion, with inhuma- 
nity and injullice. His preparations were foon 
finiflied, and he fet fail for Spain with two Ihips. 
Difafjers firailar to thofe which had accom- 
panied him through life continued to purfue 
him to the end of his career. One of his vet 
fels being difabled, was foon forced back to 
St. Domingo ; the other, lhattered by violent 
ftorms, failed feven hundred leagues with jury- 
mallsj and reached with difficulty the port of 
St, Lucar’'. 

Theke he received the account of an event 
the moft fatal that could have befallen him, and 
which completed his misfortunes. This was 
the death of his patronefs Queen Ifabella, in 
whofe juftice, humanity, and favour, he con- 
, fided as his laft refource. None now remained 
to redrefs his wrongs, or to reward him for his 
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BOOK fervices and fuiferings, but Ferdinand, who 
v_ „ had fo long oppofed and fo often injured him. 
*jo4- To folicit a Prin ce th us prej udiced againft him , 
was an occupation no lefs irkfome than hope* 
lefs. In this, however, was Columbus doomed 
to employ the clofe of his days. As foon as 
his health was in fome degree re-eftablifhed, 
he repaired to court; and though he was re- 
ceived there with civility barely decent, he 
J)lied Ferdinand with petition after petition, 
demanding the punifliment of his opprelTors, 
and the reflitution of all the privileges be- 
ftowed upon him by the capitulation of one 
thouland four hundred and ninety-two. Fer- 
dinand amufed him with fair words and un- 
meaning promifes. Inftead of granting his 
claims, he propofed expedients in order to 
elude them, and fpun out the affair with fuch 
apparent art, as plainly difcovered his intention 
that it fliould never be terminated. The de- 
clining health of Columbus flattered Ferdinand 
with the hopes of being foon delivered from an 
importunate fuitor, and encouraged him to 
perlevere in this illiberal plan. Nor was he 
deceived in his expedfations. Dilgulled with 
the ingratitude of a monarch whom he had 
ferved with fuch fidelity and fuccefs, exhaufted 
with the fatigues and hardfliips which he had 
endured, and broken with the infirmities which 

thefe 
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thefe had brought upon him, Columbus ended 
his life at Valladolid on the twentieth of May 
one thoufand five hundred and fix, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. He died with a com- 
pofiire of mind fuitable to the magnanimity 
which diflinguiflied his chara<5ler, and with 
fentiments of piety becoming that fiipremo 
refpe6l for religion, which he manifeftcd in 
every occurrence of his life*. 

* Life of Columbus, c. 108. Herrera, dec. i, lib, vi. 
c. 13, 14, 15. 
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■ BOOK III, 

W HILE Columbus was employed in his bo o ^ 
lall voyage, feveral events worthy of . , 

notice happened in Hiipaniola. The colony 1104. 
there, the parent and nurle of all the fub- co’ony'in''* 
fequent ellablilhments of Spain in the New 
World, gradually acquired th^ form of a re- 
gular and profperous fociety. The humane 
folicitude of Ifabella to proteft the Indians 
from oppreffion, and particularly the procla- 
mation by which the Spaniards were prohibited 
to compel them to work, retarded, it is true, 
for fome time the progrefe of improvement. 

The natives, who confidered exemption from 
toil as fupreme felicity, fcorned eveiy allure- 
ment and reward by which they were invited 
to labour. The Spaniards had not a fufficient 

number 
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BOOK number of hands either to work the mines or 
. ■ to cultivate the foil. Several of the firll colo- 

*504. nifts, who had been accuftoraed to the lervice 
of the Indians, quitted the ifland, when de- 
prived of thofe inllruments, without which 
they knew not how to carry on any operation. 
Many of the new fettlers who came over with 
Ovandoi were feized with the diftempers pecu- 
liar to the climate, and in a Ihort Ipace above 
a thoufand of them died. At the fame time, 
the exadting one half of the product of the 
mines as the royal lhare, was. found to be a 
demand fo exorbitant, that no adventurers 
would engage to work them upon fuch terms. 
In order to fave the colony from ruin, Ovando 
ventured to relax the rigour of the royal edifts. 
He made a new dillribution of the Indians 
among the Spaniards, and compelled them to 
labour, for a Hated time, in <ihgging the mines, 
or in cultivating the ground ; but, in order to 
fcreen himfelf from the imputation of having 
fubjedted them again to fervitude, he enjoined 
' tlieir mailers to pay them a certain fum, as the 
price of their work. He reduced the royal 
Ibare of the gold found in the mines from the 
half to the third part, and foon after lowered 
it to a fifth, at which it long remained. Not- 
withftandtng Ifabella’s tender concern for the 
good treatment of the Indians, and Ferdi- 
nand’s 
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nand’s eagernefs to improve the royal revenue, BOOK 
Ovando perfuaded the court to approve of both . ^ 

thefe regulations*. 


But the Indians, after enjoying relpite from ww whh 
oppreffion, though during a fhort interval, now *’** 
felt the yoke of bondage to be fo galling, that 
they made fevcral attempts to vindicate their 
own liberty. This the Spaniards confidered as 
rebellion, and took arms in order to reduce 
them to fubje6lion. When war is carried on 
between nations whofe Hate of improvement 
is in any degree fimilar, the means of defence 
bear Ibme proportion to thofe employed in the 
attack ; and in this equal contefl fiich efforts 
muft. be made, fuch talents are difplayed, and 
fuch paffions roufed, as exhibit mankind to 
view in a fituation no lefs ftriking than inte- 
refting. It is oneiof the nobleft fundlions of 
biftory, to oblerve and to delineate men at a 
jundlure when their minds are moft violently 
agitated, and all their powers and pailions 
are called forth. Hence the operations of 
war, and the ftruggles between contending 
Hates, have been deemed by hillorians, an- 
cient as well as modern, a capital and impor- 
tant article in the annals of human afilions. 

But in a conteft between naked favages, and 


* Herrera, dec. i. lib. t. c. 3. 
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BOOK one of the moft warlike of the European na« 
. ^ . tions, where fcience, courage, and dilbipline 
MW- on one fide, were oppofed by ignorance, U. 
Biidity, and diforder on the other, a particular 
detail of events would be as unpleaiknt as 
uninflru6live. If the fimplicity and innocence 
of the Indians had infpired the Spaniards with 
humanity, had foftened the pride of fuperiority 
into eompaffion, and had induced them to 
improve the inhabitants of tlie New World, 
infiead of opprefling them, fome fudden a^ 
of violence, like the too rigorous chaftifements 
of impatient inflru6lors, might have been re- 
lated without horror. But, unfortunately, 
this confeioufnefs of fuperiority operated in a 
different manner. The Spaniards were ad- 
vanced fo far beyond the natives of America in 
improvement of every kind, that they viewed 
them with contempt. They conceived the 
Americans to be animals of an inferior na- 
ture, who were not entitled to the rights and 
privileges of men. In peace, they fubje6led 
them to fervitude. In war, they paid no 
I'egard to thofe laws, wliich, by a tacit con- 
vention between contending nations, regu- 
late hofiility, aud fet fome bounds to its rage. 
They confidered them not as men fight- 
ing in defence of their liberty, but as flaves, 
who had revolted againft their mailers. Their 
c;tziques, when taken, were condemned, like 

5 the 
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the leaders of banditti, to the tiioll dtuel and b O o it 
ignominious punifliments ; and all their fub- . ^ 

je^ts, without regarding the diftindlionof ranks uoj. 

eilabliihed among them, were reduced to the 
fame Hate of abje6t flavery. With fuch a fpirit 
andfentiments were hollilities carried onagainil 
the caziqueof Higuey, a province at the eaftem 
extremity of the ifland. This war was occa* 
fioned by the pei*fidy of the Spaniards, in vio- 
lating a treaty which they had made with the 
natives, and it was terminated by hanging up 
the cazique, who defended his people with 
bravery fo far fuperior to that of his country- 
men, as entitled him to a better fate 

The conduct of Ovando, in another part Th«cnie» 
of the ifland, was Hill more treacherous and cherous 
cruel. Tile province ancientlynamedXaragua, ovandl”^ 
which extends from the fertile plain where 
Leogane is now lituated, to the weftern ex- 
tremity of the ifland, was fubjefl: to a female 
cazique, named Anacoana, highly refpedted by 
the natives. She, from that partial fondnefs 
with which the women of America were attached 
to the Europeans, (the caufe of which (ball be 
afterwards explained,) had always courted the 
friendlhip of the Spaniards, and loaded them 


with 


* Herrera, dec. i. lib. vi. c. 9, 10. 
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BOOK witfi benefits. But feme of the adherents of 
Roldan having fettled in her country, were 
*5os5. fo much exaiperated at her endeavouring to 
reflrain their excefles, that they accufed her of 
having formed a plan to throw off the yoke, 
and to exterminate the Spaniards. Ovando, 
though he knew well what little credit was due 
to fuch profligate men, marched, without fur- 
ther inquiry, towards Xaragua, with three hun- 
dred foot and feventy horfemen. To prevent 
the Indians from taking alarm at this hoflile 
appearance, he gave out that his foie intention 
was to vilit Anacoana, to whom his countrymen 
had been fo much indebted, in the moft refpedt- 
ful manner, and to regulate with her the mode 
of le^^ing the tribute payable to the King of 
Spain. Anacoana, in order to receive this 
illuflrious guefl with due honour, affembled 
the principal men in her dominions, to the 
number of three hundred, and advancing at 
the head of thefe, accompanied by a great 
crowd of perfons of inferior rank, Ihe wel- 
comed Ovando with fongs and dances, ac- 
cording to the mode of the country, and con- 
ducted him to the place of her refidence. 
There he was feafled for fome days, with all 
the kindnefs of fimple hofpitality, and amufed 
with the games and fpeCtacles ufual among 
the Americanis upon occafions of mirth and 

feftivity. 
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feftivity. But, amidft the fecurity which this BOOK 
infpired, Ovando was meditating the deftruc- . ^ . 

tiou of his unfiilpicious entertainer and her ^s°s- 
fubje6ls; and the mean perfidy with which 
he executed tliis fcheme, equalled his bar- 
barity in forming it. Under colour of ex- 
hibiting to the Indians the parade of an Eu- 
ropean tournament, he advanced with hk 
troops, in battle array, towards the houfe in 
which Anacoana and the chiefs who attended 
her, were aflembled. The infantry took poC- 
feflion of all the avenues which led to the 
village. The horfemen encompafled the 
houfe. Tlrefe movements were the objedl of 
admiration without any mixtiu’e of fear, until, 
upon a fignal which had been concerted, the 
Spaniards fiiddcnly drew their fwords, and 
ruflied upon the Indians, defenceleft, and 
alloniftied at an a6l of treachery which ex- 
ceeded the conception of undefigning men. 

In a moment Anacoana was fecured. All her 
attendants were feized and bound.»- Fire was 
fet to the houfe j and, without examination or 
conviction, all thefe unhappy perfbns, the 
moll illullrious in their owU country, were 
confumed in the flames. Anacoana was 
referved for a more ignominious fate. She 
was carried in chains to St. Domingo, and, 
after the formality of a trial before Spanifli 

judges. 
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BOOK judges, (he was condemned, upon the evidence 
of tbofe very men who had betrayed her, to be 
publicly hanged 

Reduftirfh Overawed and hUinbled by this atrocious 
«iia'n.*»nd treatment of their princes ancLnobies, who were 
objeeis of their higheft reverence, the people 
in all the provinces of Hifpaniola fubmitted^ 
without farther refiftance, to the Spanifh yoke. 
Upon the deatli of liabella, all the regulations 
tending to mitigate the rigour of their fervitude 
were forgotten. The fmall gratuity paid to 
them as the price of their labour was with- 
drawn ; and at the lame time the talks impofed 
tja6. upon them were increafed. Ovando, without 
any reftraint, diftributed Indians among his 
friends in the ifland. Ferdinand, to whom the 
Queen had left by will one half of the revenue 
arifing from the fettlenients in the New World, 
conferred grants of a fimilar nature upon his 
Courtiers, as theleall expenlive modeofreward- 
ingtheir fervices. They farmed out the Indians, 
of whom they were rendered proprietors, to 
their countrymen fettled in Hifpaniolaj and that 
wretched people, being compelled to labour in 
order to fatisfy the rapacity of both, the exac- 

* Oviedoi lib.iii. C.I2. Herrera, dec.i. lib. vi. c. 4. 
Oviedo, lib. iii. c.i2. Relacion de deftruyc. de las Indiat, 
p«r Bart, do las Cafas, p. 8. 
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tions of their oppreflbrs no longer knew any book 
bounds. But, barbarous as their policy was, ■ , 

and fatal to the inhabitants of Hifpaniola, it 
produced, for fome time, very confiderable 
effects. By calling forth the force of a whole 
nation, and exerting it in one diredlion, the 
working of the mines was carried on with 
amazing rapidity and fuccefs. During feveral 
years, the gold brought into the royal fmelt- 
ing-houfes in Hilpaniola amounted annually to 
four hundred and lixty thoufand pefos, above 
a hundred thoufand pounds fterling; which, 
if we attend to the great change in the value 
of money fiuce the beginning of the li.xtcenth 
century to the prefent times, mull appear a 
confiderable fum. Vafl. fortunes were created, 
of a hidden , by Ibme. Others difiipated in 
oftentatious profulion, what they acquired 
w'ith facility. Dazzled by both, new adven- 
turers crowded to America, with the moll 
eager impatience, to lliare in thofe treafures 
which had enriched their countrymen; and, 
notvvithllanding the mortality occafioned by 
the unhealthinefs of the climate, tlie colony 
continued to increafe**. 

OvANDo governed the Spaniards with wif- of 
dom and jullice not inferior to the rigour with 
which he treated the Indians. He eftablilhed 

Herrera, dec.i. lib. vi. c. i8, &c. 

equal 
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BOOK equallaws; and, by executing them with im- 
. .ji partiality, accuilomed the people of the co- 
lony to reverence them. He founded feveral 
new towns in different parte of the ifland, and 
allured inhabitants to them, by the conceflioa 
of various immunities. He endeavoured to 
turn the attention of the Spaniards to fome 
branch of induftry more ufeful than that of 
fearching for gold in the mines. Some flips 
of the fugar-cane having been brought from 
the Canary iflands by way of experiment, they 
were found to thrive with fucb increafe in the 
rich foil and warm climate to which they were 
tranfplanted, that the cultivation of them foon 
became an object of commerce. Extenfive 
plantations were begun; fugar-works, which 
the Spaniards called ingenid’s^ from the various 
machinery employed in them, were erected, 
and in a few years the manufacture of this 
commodity was the great occupation of the 
inhabitants of Hifpanioia, and the mod con- 
fiderable fource of their wealth'. 

PuKtitaire- The pi'udcnt cndcavours of Ovando, to 
promote the welfare of the colony, were 
powerfully, feconded by Ferdinand. The 
large remittances which he received from the 
New World opened his eyes, at length, with 
reQjcCt to the importance of thofe dilcoveries. 


• Oriedo, lib. iv. c.S. 
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wliich he had hitherto affedled to undervalue* BOOR 
Fortune, and Jhis own addrefs, having now ex- , ^ y 
tricated him out of thofe difficulties in which he ' 

had been involved by the death of his Queen , and » 507 - 

by his difputes with his Ibn-in-law about thego- 
vernment of her dominions'^, he had full leifure 
to turn his attention to the affairs of America. 

To his provident fagacity, Spain is indebted 
for many of thofe regulations which gradually 
formed that lyftem of profound but jealous 
policy, by which flie governs her dominions 
in the New World. He ere(Sled a court dif- 
tinguiflied by the title of Cqfa de Contratacion., 
or Board of Trade, compofed of perfons emi- 
nent for rank and abilities, to whom lie com- 
mitted the adminiftration of American affairs. 

This board affembled regularly in Seville, and 
was invefted with a dillindt and extenffve ju- 
rifdidlion. He gave a regular form to eccle- 
ilaffical government in America, by nomina- 
ting archbilliops, biftiops, deans, together with 
clergymen of fubordinate ranks, to take charge 
of the Spaniards eftabliflied there, as well as 
of the natives who Ihould embrace the Chrif- 
tian faith. But notwithllanding the obfe* 
quious devotion of the Spaniih court to the 
Papal See, fuch was Ferdinand’s folicitude to 
prevent any foreign power from claiming ju- 
rifdi6tiou, or acquiring influence, in his new 


^ Hift. of the Reign of Charies V. vol. ii. p. 6, &c. 
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B.oo K dominions, that he referved to the crown «f 
1 ,.f Spain the foie right of patronage to the bene* 

dees in America, and ftipulated that no papal 
bull or mandate fhould be promulgated there, 
until it was previoufly examined and approved 
of by his council. With the fame Ipirit of 
jealoufy, he prohibited any goods to be ex- 
pprted to America, or any perlbn to fettle 
there, without a fpecial licence from that 
council®. 

The num- But, notwithftanding this attention to the 
Indians, dil police and welfare of the colony, a calamity 
mimihetfaft. which threatened its dilTolution. 

The original inhabitants, on whofe labour the 
Spaniards in Hiipaniola depended for their 
profperity, and even their exiftence, wafted 
fo faft, that the extin6lion of the whole race 
feemed to be inevitable. When Columbus 
difeovered Hiipaniola, the number of its in- 
habitants was computed to be at lead a mil- 
lion". They were now reduced to lixty thou- 
fand in the fpace of fifteen years. This con- 
furaption of the human fpecies, no lefs amaz- 
ing than rapid, was the effedl of feveral con- 
curring caufes. The natives of the American 
iflands were of a more feeble conftitution 
than the inhabitants of the other hemifphere. 

* Henrera, dec.i. lib.vi. c.19, 20. 

Ibid. dec. i. lib. x. c. I2. 
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ITiey could neither perform the fame work, book 
nor endure the fame fatigue, with men whofe i 

organs were of a more vigorous conformation, 

Tlie liftlefs indolence in which they delighted 
to pafs their days, as it was the effe6l of their 
debility, contributed likewife to increafe it, 
and rendered them, from habit as well as con- 
llitution, incapable of hard labour. Tlic food 
on which they fublifted afforded little nourilh- 
ment, and they were accullomed to take it 
in fmall quantities, not fufHcient to invigorate 
a languid frame, and render it equal to the 
efforts of a6tive induftry. The Spaniards, 
without attending to thofe peculiarities in the 
conffitution of the Americans, impofed talks 
upon them, which, though not greater than 
Europeans might have performed with eafe, 
were fo difproportioned to their ftrength, that 
many funk under the fatigue, and ended their 
wretcl^ed days. Others, prompted by im- 
patience and defpair, cutfhort their own lives 
with a violent hand. Famine, brought on by 
compelling fuch numbers to abandon the cul- 
ture of their lands, in order to labour in the 
mines, proved fatal to many. Difeafes of 
various kinds, fome occafioned by the hard- 
Ihips to which they were expofed, and others 
by their intercourfe with the Europeans, who 
communicated to them ibme of their peculiar 
maladies, completed the defolation of the 

id ami _ 
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BOOK ifland. The Spaniards being thus deprived of 
^ y the inftruments which they M'ere accuftottied 
*5®7- to employ, found it impolHble to extend their 
improvements, or even to carry on the Works 
*jo8. which they had already begun. In order to 
provide an immediate remedy for an' evil fo 
alarming, Ovando propofed to tranfport the 
inhabitants of the Lucayo iflands to Hifpa- 
niola, under pretence that they might be civi- 
lized with more facility, and inftru6led to 
greater advantage in the Chriftian religion, if 
‘ they were united to the Spanilh colony, and 
placed under the immediate infpe6lion of 
the milfionaries fettled there. Ferdinand, de- 
ceived by this artifice, or willing to connive 
at an a6l of violence which policy reprefented 
as neceffary, gave his alTent to the propofal. 
Several velTels were fitted out for the Lucayos, 
the commanders of which informed the na- 
tives, with whofe language they were now 
well acquainted, that they came from a deli- 
cious country, in which the departed anceftors 
of the Indiana refided, by whom they were fent 
to invite their defcendants to refort thither, 
to partake of the blifs enjoyed there by happy 
Ipirits. That fimple people lillened with won- 
der and credulity; and fond of vifiting their 
relations and friends in that happy region, 
followed the Spaniards with eagemels. By 
this artifice, above forty thou&nd were de- 

coyed 
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eoyed into HiQianiola, to ftiare in the fuffer- book 

ings which were the lot of the inhabitants of v, 

that ifland, and to mingle their groans and 
tears with thofe of that wretched race of 
men*. 

The Spaniards had, for fome time, carried n«» dir- 

covcritsand 

on their operations in the mines or lliipanioia icttiomtnts* 
•with fuch ardour as well as fuccefs, that thefe 
leemed to have engrofled their whole atten- 
tion. The fpirit of difcovery languifhed ; and, 
lince the laft voyage of Columbus, no enter- 
prife of any moment had been undertaken. 

But as the decreafe of the Indians rendered 
it impoilible to acquire wealth in that ifland 
•with the fame rapidity as formerly, this urged 
Ibme of the more adventurous Spaniards to 
fearch for new countries, where their avarice 
might be gratified with more facility. Juan 
Ponce de Leon, who commanded under 
Ovando in the eaftern diftrifil of Hifpaniola, 
pafied over to the ifland of St. Juan de Puerto 
Rico, which Columbus had difcovered in his 
lecond voyage, and penetrated into the in- 
terior part of the country. As he found the 
foil to be fertile, and expelled, from fome 
fymptoms, as well as from the information of 
the inhabitants, to difcover mines of gold in 

^ Herrera, dec. i. lib.vii. c. 5. Oviedo, lib iii. c. 6. 

Gomara Hill. c.41. 
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B 00 K the mountains, Ovando permitted him to at- 
1.. .-^^ , ^ tempt making a fettlement in the ifland. This 
1J08. eafily effected by an officer eminent for 

conduct no lefs than for courage. In a few 
years Puerto Rico was fubjedled to the Spanith 
government, the natives were reduced to fer- 
vitude ; and, being treated with the fame in- 
confiderate rigour as their neighbours in 
Hifpaniola, the race of original inhabitants, 
worn out with fatigue and fufierings, was foon 
exterminated ^ 

About the fame time, Juan Diaz de Solis, 
in conjunction with Vincent Yanez Pinzon, 
one of Columbus’s original companions, made 
a voyage to the continent. They held the 
fame courfe which Columbus had taken, as 
far as to the ifland of Guanaios; but. Hand- 
ing from thence to the weft, thtey difcovered 
a new and extenfive province, afterwards 
known by the name of Yucatan, and pro- 
ceeded a conftderable way along the coaft of 
that country'. Though nothing memorable 
occurred in this voyage, it deferves notice, 
becaufe it led to difcoveries of greater im- 
portance. For the fame reafon, the voyage 
of Sebaftian de Ocampo muft be mentioned. 

* Herrera, dec.i. lib. vii. c. 1—4. Gomara Hill. c. 44, 
Relacion de B. de las Cafas, p, lo, 

* Herrera, dec.i. lib.vi. c.174 
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By the command of Ovando, he tailed round B o o R 
Cuba, and firft difcovered with certainty, . — 
that tliis country, which Columbus once 
fiippofed to be a part of the continent, was 
a large ifland®. 


This voyage round Cuba was one of the DisgoCo. 
laft occurrences under the adrainillration of appomtcd 
Ovando. Ever fince the death of Columbus, 
his ton Don Diego had been employed in fo- * 
liciting Ferdinand to grant him the offices of 
viceroy and admiral in the New World, to- 
gether with all the other immunities and pro- 
fits which defcended to him by inheritance, in 
confequence of the original capitulation with 
his father. But if thefe dignities and revenues 
appeared lb conliderable to Ferdinand, that, at 
the expence of being deemed unjull as well as 
ungrateful, he had wrelled them from Colum- 
bus, it is not furprifing that he fliould be un- 
willing to conferthem on his fon. Accordingly, 

Don Diego wafted two years in inceflant but 
fruitlefs importunity. Weary of this, he en- 
deavoured at length to obtain, by a legal fen- 
tence, what he could not procure from the 
favour of an interefted monarch. He com- 
menced a fuit againft Ferdinand before the 
council which managed Indian affairs, and 

™ Herrera, dec. i. lib. vii. c. i. 

that 
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i)i — < upon its proceedings, decided againil the 
King, and fullained Don Diego’s claim of the 
viceroyalty, together with all the other pri- 
vileges ftipulated in the capitulation. Even 
after this decree, Ferdinand’s repugnance to 
put a fubjedt in poffeffion of fuch extenfive 
rights, might have thrown in new obftacles, if 
Don Diego had not taken a ftep which in- 
terefted very powerful perfons in the fucceft 
of his claims. The fentence of the council of 
tire Indies gave him a title to a rank fo elevated, 
and a fortune fo opulent, that he found no 
difficulty in concluding a marriage with Donna 
Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand de Toledo, 
great commendator of Leon, and brother of 
the Duke of Alva, a nobleman of the firil rank, 
and nearly related to the King. The Duke 
and his family efpoufed fo watmly the caufe 
of their new ally, that Ferdinand could not 
sfof. refill their felicitations. He recalled Ovando, 
and appointed Don DiegohisfuccelTor, though, 
even in conferring this favour, he could not 
conceal his jealoufy ; for he allowed him to 
afiume only the title of governor, not that of 
viceroy, which had been adjudged to*belong 
to him”- 


^ Herrera, dec. i. lib. vii. c.4, &c. 
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Don Diego quickly repaired to Hifpaniolay 
attended by bis brother, his uncles, his wife, 
whom the courtefy of the Spaniards honoured 
with the title of vice-queen, and a numerous 
retinue of perfons of both fexes, born of good 
families. He lived with a fplendour and mag- 
nificence hitherto unknown in the New World j 
and the family of Columbus feemed now to 
enjoy the honours and rewards due to his in- 
ventive genius, of which he himfelf had been 
cruelly defrauded. The colony itfelf acquired 
new luftre by the acceffion of fo many inha- 
bitants, of a different rank and charadter from 
moll of thofe who had hitherto migrated to 
America, -and many of the moll illuflrious fa- 
milies in the Spanifli fettlements are defcended 
from the perfons who at tliat time accompanied 
Don Diego Columbus ". 


BOOK 

ra. 


He repair! 
to Hilpa- 
niol.1. 


No benefits accrued to tbe unhappy natives 
from this change of governors.. Don Diego 
was not only authorized by a royal edidl to 
continue the repartimientos, or diftribution of 
Indians, but the particular number which he 
might grant to every perfon, according to his 
rank in the colony, was fpecified. He availed 
himfeli' of that permiflion, and foon after he 


Oviedo, lib. iii. c. i . 


landed 
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^ ^ landed at St. Domingo, he divided fuch In- 

w— V— ' dians as were ftill unappropriated, among his 
relations and attendants 

Pearl Xhe next carc of the new governor was to 

fifhery of .... 

Cubajjufc comply with an inllru6lion which he received 
from the King, about fettling a colony in Cu- 
bagua, a fmall ifland which Columbus had dif- 
covered in his third voyage. Though this 
barren Ipot hardly yielded fubfiftence to its 
wretched inhabitants, fucli quantities of thofe 
Oyfters which produce pearls were found on 
its coall, that it did not long efcape the in- 
quifitive avarice of the Spaniards, and became 
a place of confiderable refort. Large fortunes 
were acquired by the fifhery of pearls, which 
Was carried on with extraordinary ardour. 
The Indians, efpecially thofe from the Lucayo 
iilands, were compelled to dive for them ; 
and this dangerous and unhealthy employment 
was an additional calamity, which contributed 
not a little to the extinfilion of that devoted 
race 

Kew About this period, Juan Diaz de Solis and 

^ Pinzon fet out, in conjunfilion, upon a fecond 
voyage. They flood dire6lly fouth, towards 

^ Recopilacion de Leyea, lib. vi. tit. 8. 1 . if 2. Herrera, 
dec. I. lib. vii. c. 10 , ^ 

^ Herrera, dec. i. lib. vii. c. 9. Gomara Hift. c. 78. 

the 
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the equinoctial line, which Pinzon had for- BOOK 
merly crofled, and advanced as far as the for- ■ . 

tieth degree of foutherh latitude. They were *5°9* 
alloniihed to find that the continent of Ame- 
rica ftretched on their right hand, through all 
this vaft extent of ocean. They landed in 
different places, to take polTeflion in name of 
their fovereign ; but though the country ap- 
peared to be extremely fertile and inviting, 
their force was fo fmall, having been fitted 
out rather for difcovery than making fettle- 
ments, tliat they left no colony behind them. 

Their voyage ferved, however, to give the 
Spaniards more exalted and adequate ideas 
with relpeCt to the dirnenfions of this new 
quarter of the globe 


Though it was about ten years fince Colum- 
bus had difcovered the main land of America, 
the Spaniards had hitherto made no fettle- 
ment in any part of it. What had been fo 
long negleCled was now ferioufly attempted, 
and with confiderable vigour; though tlie plan 
for this purpofe was neither formed by tlie 
crown, nor executed at the expence of the 
nation, but carried on by the enterprifing fpi- 
rit of private adventurers.’ Thisfcheme took 
its rife from Alonfo de Ojeda, who had al- 


.'V fettlo 

mem on the 

contiiujit 

attempted* 


^ Herrera, dec. i * lib* vii. c. (j- 

3 


ready 
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BOOK ready made two voyages as a difcoverer, by 
which he acquired confiderable reputation, 
but no wealth. But his charadler for intre- 
pidity and condudl eufily procured him affo- 
ciates, who advanced the money requiiite to 
defray the charges of the expedition. About 
the fame time, Diego de Nicuefla, who had 
acquired a large fortune in Hifpaniola, formed 
a iimilar defign. Ferdinand encouraged both ; 
and though he refufed to advance the fmalleft 
fum, was extremely liberal of titles and pa- 
tents. He erected two governments on the 
continent, one extending from Cape de Vela 
to the gulf of Darien, and the other from that 
to Cape Gracias a Dios. The former was 
given to Ojeda, the latter to Nicuefla. Ojeda 
fitted out a fliip and two brigantines, with 
three hundred men ; Nicuefla, fix veflels, with 
feven hundred and eighty men. They failed 
about the fame time from St. Domingo for 
their refpedlive governments. In order to 
give their title to thofe countries fome ap- 
pearance of validity, feveral of the mofl emi- 
nent divines and lawyers in Spain were em- 
ployed to prefcribe the mode in which they 
fliould take pofleflTion of them*. There is 
not in the hiftory of mankind any thing more 
fingu ar or extravagant than the form which 

’ Herrera, dec. i. lib. vii. c. 15. 


they 
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they devifed for this purpofe. They inftru&ed BOOK 
thofe invaders, as Ibon as they landed on the . . 

continent, to declare to the natives the prin- 
cipal articles of the Ch'riftian faith ; to ac- 
quaint them, in particular, with the fupreme 
jurifdidlion of the Pope over all the kingdoms 
of the earth ; to inform them of the grant 
which this holy pontiff had made of their 
country to the King of Spain ; to require 
them to embrace the dodlrines of that religion 
which the Spaniards made known to them ; 
and to fubmit to the fovereign whofe authority 
they proclaimed. If the natives refufed to 
comply with this requilition, the terms of 
which muff have been utterly incomprehen- 
lible to uninftrudled Indians, then Ojeda and 
Nicuella were authorifed to attack them with 
fire and fword j to reduce them, their wives 
and children to a Hate of fervitiide ; and to 
compel them by force to recognize the jurif- 
didtion of the church, and the authority of the 
monarcii, to which they would not voluntarily 
fubjedl themfelves 

As the inhabitants of the continent could Thedif- 

afters at- 

not at once yield affent to do6trines too refined tendii^ it. 
for their uncultivated underftandings, and ex- 
plained to them by interpreters imperfectly 

* See NOTE XXIII. 


acquainted 
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K acquainted with their language ; as they did 
not conceive how a foreign priell, of whom 
they liad never heard, could have any right to 
difpofe of their country, or how an unknown 
prince Ihould claim jurifdidlion over them as 
his fubjedls; they fiercely oppofed the new 
invaders of their territories. Ojeda and Ni- 
cuelTa endeavoured to efte6l by force what 
they could not accomplilh by perfuafion. The 
contempoi’ary writers enter into a very minute 
detail in relatiiig their tranladlions; but as 
they made no difeovery of importance, nor 
eftablillied any permanent fettlement, their 
adventures are not entitled to any confider- 
able place in the general hiftory of a period, 
where romantic valour, llruggling with in- 
credible hardlliips, dillinguilli every eftbrt of 
the Spanifli arms. They found the natives 
in thole countries of which they went to af- 
fume the government, to be of a charadler 
very different from tliat of their countrymen 
in the iflands. They w'cre free and w’arlike. 
Their arrows were dipped in a poifon fo 
noxious, that every w ound was follow ed with 
certain ^eath. In one encounter they flew 
above fe^nty of Ojeda’s folloW'ers, and the 
Spaniards, ifor the firll time, were taught td 
dread the inhabitants of the New World. Ni- 
cuefla was opfipfed by people equally refolute 
in defence of their pofleflions. Nothing could 

foften 
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foftfeti their ferocity. Though the Spaniards book 
employed every art to fodthe them, and to gain , . 

their confidence, they refufed to hold any in- 1509 - 
tercourfe, or to exchange any friendly office, 
with men whofe refidence among them they 
confidered as fatal to their liberty and inde- 
pendence. This implacable enmity of the 
natives, though it rendered an attempt to efta- 1510.. 

blifti a fettlement in their country extremely 
difficult as well as dangerous, might have been 
furmounted . at length by the perfeverance of 
the Spaniards, by the fuperiority of their arms, 
and their Ikill in the art of war. But every 
difafter which can be accumulated upon the 
unfortunate, combined to complete their ruin. 

The loft of their lliips by various accidents 
upon an unknown coaft, tlie difeafes peculiar 
to a climate the moft noxious in all America, 
the want of provifions, unavoidable in a coun- 
try imperfectly cultivated, diffenfion among 
themfelves, and the inceflant hoftilities of the 
natives, involved them in a fucceffion of cala- 
mities, the bare recital of which flrikes one 
with horror. Though they received two con- 
liderable i-einforcements from Hifpaniola, the 
greater part of thofe who had engaged in this 
unhappy* expedition, perifhed, in left than a 
year, in the mofl extreme mifery. A few who 
furvived, fettled as a feeble colony at Santa 
Maria el Antigua, on the gulf of Darien, under 
roi. I. T the 
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BOOK the command of Vafco Nugnez de Balboa, 
who, in the moft defperate exigencies, diif- 
played fuch courage and conduct, as firft. 
gained the confidence of his countrymen, and 
marked him put as their leader in more fplen- 
did and fuccefsful undertakings. Nor was he 
the only adventurer in this expedition who 
will appear with luftre in more important 
fcenes. Francifco Pizarro was one of Ojeda’s 
companions, and in this fchool of adverfity ac- 
quired or improved the talents which fitted 
him for the extraordinary actions which ,he 
afterwards performed. Hernan Cortes, whofe 
name became ftill more famous, had likewife 
- engaged early in this enterprife, which roufed 
all the active youth of Hifpaniola to arms j 
but the good fortune that accompanied him 
in his fubfequent adventures, interpofed to 
fave him from the difafters to which his com- 
panions were expofed. He was taken ill 
at St. Domingo before the departure of the 
fleet, and detained there by a tedious indif- 
pofition ". 

*■ 

Conqueft of Notwithstanding the unfortunate ilTue of 
thiSexpedition,the Spaniards were not deterred 
ftom engaging in new fchemes of a flmilar 

" Herrera, dec. i. lib. viL c. 11, &c. Gomara Hift. 
c. 57, 58, 59. Benzon. Hift. lib. i. c. 19 — 23. P. Martyr, 
decad. p. 122. 


nature. 
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nature. When wealth is acquired gradually by book 
the perfevering hand of induftry, or accuinu* . ^ 

lated by the flow operations of regular com- 
merce, the means employed are lb proportioned 
to the end attained, that there is nothing to 
ftrike the imagination, and little to urge on the 
active powers of the mind to uncommon efforts, 

But when large fortunes were created almoff iii- 
ftantaneoufly; when gold and pearls were pro- 
cured in exchange for baubles; when the eoun- 
tries which produced thefe rich commodities, 
defended only bynakedfavages,might be feized 
by the firft bold invader ; objects lb lingular 
and alluring, roufed a wonderful Ipirit of en- 
terprife atnong the Spaniards, who rulhed with 
ardour into this new path that was opened to 
wealth and dillin6lion. While this fpirit conti- 
nued warm and vigorous, every attempt either 
towards difcovery or conqueft waS applauded, 
and adventurers engaged in it with emulation. 

The paflion for new undertakings, which cha- 
radlerifes the age of difcovery in the latter part 
of tlie fifteenth and beginning of the fixteenth 
century, would alone have been fufficient to 
prevent the Spaniards from Hopping Ihort in 
their career. But circumffanees peculiar to Hifi 
paniola at this juncture, concurred with it in 
extending their navigation and conquefts. The 
rigotous treatment of the inhabitants of that 
T 2 ifland 
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BOOK ifland having alxnofl extirpated the race, many 
V.— of the Spaniih planters, as I have already ob- 

1510. ferved, finding it impoflEible to carry on their 
works with the fame vigour and profit, were 
obliged to look out for fettlements in fome 
country where people were not yet wafted by 
oppreffion. Others,withtheinconfideratelevity 
natural to men upon whom wealth pours in with 
a fudden fiow, had fquandered in thoughtlefs 
prodigality, what they acquired with eafe, and 
were driven by neceflity to embark in the moft 
deQ)erate fchemes, in order to retrieve their 

1511. affairs. From all thefe caufes,when Don Diego 
Columbus propofed to conquer the ifland of 
Cuba, and to eftablilh acolony there, many per- 
fons of chief diftin6lion in Hifpaniola engaged 
with alacrity in the meafure. He gave the com- 
mand of the troops deftined for that fervice to 
Diego V elafquez, one ofhis fath er’s companions 
in his fecond voyage, and who, having been 
long fettled in Hifpaniola, had acquired an 
ample fortune, with foch reputation for probity 
and prudence, that he feemed to be well quali- 
fiedfor condufiling an expedition of importance. 
Three hundred men were deemed fuflicient 
for the conqueft of an ifland of above feven 
hundred miles in length, and filled with inha- 
bitants. But they were of the fame un warlike 
charafiler with the people of Hifpaniola. They 

were 
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were not only intimidated by the appearance book 
of their new enemies, but unprepared to refill . . 

them. For though, from the time that the 1511- 
Spaniards took poflelfion of the adjacent ifland, 
there was reafon to expert a defcent on their 
territories, none of the fmall communities into 
which Cuba was divided, had either made any 
provifion for its own defence, or had formed 
any concert for their common fafety. The 
only obftru6lion the Spaniards met with was 
from Hatuey, a cazique, who had fled from 
Hilpaniola, and had taken poflelfion of the 
eaftern extremity of Cuba. He flood upon 
the defenfive at their firft landing, and en- 
deavoured to drive them back to their fhijjs. 

His feeble troops, however, were loon broken 
and dilperled ; and he himfeif being taken 
prilbner,Velafquez, according to the barbarous 
maxim of the Spaniards, confidered him as a 
Have who had taken arms againft his mailer, 
and condemned him to the flames. When 
Hatuey was fattened to the Hake, a Francifcan 
friar labouring to convert him, promifed him 
immediate admittance into the joys of heaven, 
if he would embrace the Chrittian fhith. “ Are 
there any, Spaniards,” fays he, after fome 
paufe, “ in that region of blifs which you de- 
fcribe ?” — “ Yes,” replied the monk, “ but 
only fuch as are worthy and good.”— The 
T 3 bed 
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BOOK beft of tbemjf returned the indignant cazi^ue, 
^ _j “ have neither worth nor goodnefs : I will not 
ijii- go to a place where I may meet with one of 
that accurfed race*.’* This dreadful example 
of vengeance llruck the people ctf Cuba 
with fuch terror, that they fcarcely gave 
any oppofition to the progrefs of their in- 
vaders ; and Velafquez, without the lofs of a 
man, annexed this extenfive and fertile ifland 
to the Spanilh monarchy’'. 

facility with which this important con- 
quell was completed, ferved as tin incitement 
to other undertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon, 
having' acquired both fame and wealth by the 
redu6lion of Puerto Rico, was impatient to 
engage in fome new enterprize, Ho fitted 
out three ftiips at his own expence, fbr a 
voyage of difcovery, and his reputation foon 
drew together a reQ)e6lable body of followers. 
He direfiled his courfe towards the Lucayo 
iflands ; and after touching at feveral of them, 
as well as of the Bahama ifles, he Rood to the 
fouth-weft, and difcovered a country hitherto 
unknown to the Spaniards, which he called 
Florida, either becaufe he fell in with it on Palm 

* B. de lat Cdfas, p. 40. 

“ Herrera, dec, 1. lib, ix, c. 2, 3, &c. Oviedo, lib, xvii, 
c. 3. p. 179. 

Sunday, 
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Sunday, or on acc(Mint of its gay and beautiful BOOK 
appearance. He attempted to land in different ■ . 

places, but met with fuch vigorous oppolition 
from the natives, who were fierce and warlike, 
as convinced him that an increafe of force 
was requilite to efiefil a fettlement. Satisfied 
with having opened a communication with a 
new country, of whofe value and importance 
he conceived very fanguine hopes, he re- 
turned to Puerto Rico, through the channel 
now known by the name of the Gulf of 
Florida. 

It was not merely the palfion of fearching 
for new countries that prompted Ponce de 
Leon to undertake this voyage; he was in- 
fluenced by one of thofe vifionary ideas,which 
at that time often mingled with the fpirit of 
difcovery, and rendered it more active, A 
tradition prevailed among the natives of Puerto 
Rico, that in the ifle of Bimini, one of the 
Lucayos, there was a fountain of fuch won- 
derful virtue as to renew the youth, and recal 
the vigour of every perfon who batlied in its 
falutary waters. In hopes of finding this 
grand rellorative, Ponce de Leon and his fol- 
lowers ranged through the iflands, fearching 
with fruitlefs folicitude and labour, for the 
fountain, which was the chief object of their 

T 4 expe- 
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B O o K expedition. ♦That a tale fo fabulous fliould 

. — _ . . gain credit among limple unioftru(9;ed In- 
dians is not furprifing. That it Ihould make 
any impreflion upon an enlightened people 
appears, in the prefent age, altogether in- 
credible. The fa6l, however, is certain ; and 
the moft authentic Spanilh hiftorians mention 
this extravagant fally of their credulous coun- 
trymen. The Spaniards, at that period, were 
engaged in a career of a<Slivity which gave 
a romantic turn to their imagination, and 
daily prefented to them llrange and marvel- 
lous objedls. A New World was opened to 
their view. They viflted iflands and con- 
tinents, of whole exillence mankind in former 
ages hadsno conception. In thofe delightful 
countries nature feemed to alTume another 
form : every tree and plant and animal was 
different from thofe of the ancient hemi- 
fphere. They feemed to be tranfported into 
enchanted ground ; and after the wtmders 
which they had feen, nothing, in the warmth 
and novelty of their admiration, appeared to 
them fo extraordinary as to be beyond be- 
lief, If the rapid fucceffion of new and 
ftriking fcenes made liich impreflion even 
upon the found underflanding of Columbus, 
that he boafled of having found the feat of 
Faradife, it will not appear llrange that Ponce 

de 
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de Leon fliould dream of difoovering the foun- book 
tain of youth *. 

tst%, 

1 . 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a dif- ProgreSof 
covery of much greater importance was made Darien, 
in another part of America. Balboa having 
been railed to the government of the fmall 
colony at Santa Maria in Darien, by the vo- 
luntary fuffrage of his affociates, was fo ex- 
tremely defirous to obtain from the crown a 
confirmation of their ele6tion, that he dif- 
patched one of his officers to Spain, in order 
to folicit a royal commiffion, which might in- 
vell him with a legal title to the fupreme com- 
mand. Confcious, however, that he could not 
expert fuccefs from the patronage of Ferdi- 
nand’s minifters, with whom he was uncon- 
nected, or from negociating ki a court to the 
arts of which he was a llranger, he endea- 
voured to merit the dignity to which he af- 
pired, and aimed at performing fome lignal 
fervice that would fecure him the preference 
to every competitor. Full of this idea he 
made frequent inroads into the adjacent coun- 
try, fubdued leveral of the caziques, and col- 

* P, Martyr, decad.. p. 202. Enfayo Chronol. para Is 
Hift. de k Florida, par D. Gab, Cardenas, p. i. Oviedo, 
lib. xvi. c. II. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. c. 5. Hift. de la 
Conq. de la Florida, par Garc. de la Vega, lib. i. c. 3. 

leCled 
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® ^ lefted a eooSderable quantity of gold, whidb 

abounded more in that part of the continent 
than in the iflands. In one of thofe excur- 
fions, the Spaniards contended with fuch ea- 
gemefs about the divilion of forae gold, that 
they were at the point of proceeding to a6ls 
of violence againft one another. A young 
cazique who was prefent, alloniflied at the 
high value which they fet upon a thing of 
which he did not difcern the ufe, tumbled 
the gold out of the balance with indignation ; 
and, turning to the Spaniards, “ Why do you 
quarrel (fays he) about fuch a trifle ? If you 
are fo paflionately Ibnd of gold, as to abandon 
your own country, and to difturb the tran^ 
quiUity of diftant nations for its fake, I will 
conduct you to a region where the metal 
which feems to be the chief objefil of your 
admiration and deilre is fo common that the 
meaned utenfils are formed of it.” Trant 
ported with what they heard, Balboa and his 
companions inquired eagerly where this happy 
country lay, and how they might arrive at it. 
He informed them that at the diftance of fix 
funs, that is of fix days journey, towards the 
Ibuth, they fliould difcover another ocean, near 
to which this wealthy kingdom was fituated ; 
but if they intended to attack that powerful 
date, they muft afiemble forces far fuperior 

in 
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in number and ftrength to thofe with which BOOK 
they now appeared*, . - - , j 

151: a. 


This was the firft information which the Spa- The 

, _ , t ^ fchemes 

niards received concerning the great fouthern which ho 
ocean, or the opulent and exteniive country 
known afterwards by the name ofPeru. Balboa 
had now before him obje6ls fuited to his bound- 
lefs ambition, and the enterpriling ardour of 
his genius. He immediately concluded the 
ocean which the cazique mentioned, to be 
that for which Columbus had fearched with- 
out fuccefs in this part of America, in hopes 
of opening a more diredl commuriication with 
the Eaft Indies ; and he conjectured that the 
rich territory which had been defcribed to him 
muft be part of that vail and opulent region 
of the earth. Elated with the idea of per- 
forming what fo great a man liad attempted 
in vain ; and eager to accomplilh a difcovery 
which he knew would be no lefs acceptable to 
the King than beneficial to his country, he 
was impatient until he could fet out upon this 
enterprife, in comparifon of which all his for- 
mer exploits appeared inconfiderable. But 
previous arrangement and preparation were 
requHite to enfure fuccefs. He began with 
courting and fecuring the friendlhip of the 


» Herrera, dec, I, lib, ix. c, 2« 
tyr, dec. p. 149, 


Gofnara, c. 60. P. Mar- 

neigh- 
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t 0 O K neigl}b(mriQg caziques. He fent foxne of his 

^ f officers to Hiipaniola with a large quantity of 

goM, as a proof of his pafl fuccefs, and an 
earneft of his future hopes. By a proper dif- 
tribution of this, they fecured the favour of the 
governor, and allured volunteers into the fer- 
vice. A confiderable reinforcement from that 
ifland joined him, and he thought himfelf in a 
condition to attempt the difcovery. 

Difficulty of The ifthmus of Darien is not above fixty 
•lecuuiig It. breadth j but this neck of land, which 

binds together the continents of North and 
South America, is ftrengthened by a chain 
of lofty mountains ftretching through its 
whole extent, which render it a barrier of 
folidity fufficient to refill the impulfe of two 
oppofite oceans. The mountains are. covered 
with forefts almolt inacceffible. The valleys 
in that moift climate, where it rains during 
two-thirds of the year, are marlhy, and fo 
frequently overflowed, that the inhabitants 
find it necelTary, in many places, to build 
their houfes upon trees, in order to be ele- 
vated at fome dillance from the damp foil, 
and the odious reptiles engendered in the 
putrid waters ”, Large rivers rulh down with 
an impetuous current from the high grounds. 

jP. Martyr, dec. p. lyS, 


In 
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In a region thinly inhabited by wander* BOOK 
ing favages, the hand of indullry had done ^ 
nothing to mitigate or correft thofe natural 
difadvantages. To march acrols this unex* 
plored country with no other guides but 
Indians, whofe fidelity could be little trufted, 
was, on all thofe accounts, the boldell enter- 
prife on which the Spaniards had hitherto ven- 
tured in the New World. But the intrepidity 
of Balboa was fuch as dillinguifiied him among 
his countrymen, at a period when every adven- 
turer was confpicuous for daring courage. Nor 
was bravery his only merit; he was prudent in 
condu<St, generous, affable, and polfelTed of 
thofe popular talents which, in the mod det 
perate undertakings, infpire confidence and 
fecure attachment. Even after the jundlion of 
the volunteers from Hifpaniola, he was able to 
mufter unly an hundred and ninety men for 
his expedition. But they were" hardy veterans, 
inured to the climate of America, and ready to 
follow him through every danger. A thoufand 
Indians attended them to carry their provi- 
fions; and to complete their warlike array, 
thgy took with them feveral of thofe fierce 
dogs, which were no lefs formidable than 
dellru6live to their naked enemies. 


Balboa fet out upon this important expedi- 
tioB on the firft of September, about the time 

that 
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9 O O R that the periodical rains began to abate. Hd 

^ , proceeded by fea, and without any difficulty, 

to the territories of a cazique whofe friendfhip 
he had gained 5 but no fooner did he begin to 
advance into the interior part of the country, 
than he was retarded by every obdacle, which 
he had reafon to apprehend, from the nature 
of the territory, or the difpofition of its in- 
habitants. Some of the caziques, at his ap- 
proach, fled to the mountains with all their 
people, and carried off or deflroyed whatever 
could afford fubfiftence to his troops. Others 
collected their fubje€ls> in order to oppofe his 
progrefs, and he quickly perceived what an 
arduous undertaking it was to conduct fuch a 
body of men through hoftile nations, acrofs 
fwamps, and rivers, and woods, which had 
never been paffed but by llraggling Indians. 
But by {haring in every hardfhip with the 
meaneft foldier, by appearing the foremofl to 
meet every danger, by promifing confidently 
to his troops the enjoyment of honour and 
riches fuperior to what had been attained by 
the moft fuccefsful of their countrymen, he 
infpired them with fuch enthufiaftic refolution, 
that they followed him without murmuring. 
When they had penetrated a good way into the 
mountains, a powerful cazique appeared in a 
narrow pafs, with a numerous body of his fub- 
je^s, to obftrudl their progrefs. But men who 

had 
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had furmounted fo many obdacles, defpifed B 
the oppofition of fuch feeble enemies. They ^ 
attacked them with impetuofity, and having 
difperfed them with much eafe and great 
(laughter, continued their march. Though 
their guides had reprefented the breadtli of 
the ifthmus to be only a journey of fix days, 
they had already fpent twenty-five in forcing 
their way through the woods and mountains. 
Many of them were ready to fink under fuch 
uninterrupted fatigue in that fultry climate, 
feveral were taken ill of the dyfentery and 
other difeafes frequent in that country, and 
all became impatient to reach the period of 
their labours and fufferings. At length the 
Indians afl'ured them, that from the top of the 
next mountain they (hould difcover the ocean 
which was the objedl of their wilhes. When, 
with infinite toil, they had climbed up the 
greater part of that deep afcent, Balboa com- 
manded his men to halt, and advanced alone 
to the fummit, that he might be the firft who 
(hould enjoy a (pe6tacle which he had fo long 
defired. As foon as he beheld the South Sea 
ftretching in endkfs profpeft below him, he 
fell on his knees,' and lifting up his hands to 
heaven, returned thanks to God, who had 
conduced him to a difcovery fo beneficial 
to his country, and fo honourable to himfelf. 
His followers, obferving his tranfports of joy, 
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BOOK ruflied forward to join in his wonder, exulta* 
^ , tion, and gratitude. They held on tljiir 

U13. courfe to the Ihore with great alacrity, when 
Balboa advancing up to the middle in the 
waves with his buckler and fword, took po& 
feilion of that ocean in the name of the King 
his matter, and vowed to defend it, with thefe 
againtt all his enemies 
s' *"• 

i* 

■ That part of the great Pacific or Southern 
'ocean, which Balboa firft difcovered. Hill 
retains the name of the Gulf of St. Michael, 

. which he gave to it, and is fituated to the 
eatt of Panama. From feveral of the petty 
Princes, who governed in the dittrifits ad- 
jacent to that gulf, he extorted provifions 
and gold by force of arms. Others fent them 
to him voluntarily. To thefe acceptable 
prefents, fome of the caziques added a con- 
fiderable quantity of pearls ; and he learned 
from them, with much fatisfa 6 lion, that pearl 
oyfters abounded in the fea which he had 
newly difcovered. 

He receive! ToGETHEBwith the acquifition of thiswealth, 
concerning which ferved to foothe and encourage his fol- 
opuiwrt lowew, he received accounts which confirmed 
eountry. Jjisfanguine hopes of future and more extenfive 

* Herrers^ dec. i. lib. x. c. i, &c. Gomara, c. 62, &c. 
P. Martyr, dec. p. 205, &c. 
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benefits from the expedition. All the people 
on the coaft of the South Sea concurred in 
informing him that there was a mighty and 
opulent kingdom fituated at a confiderable 
diftance towards the fouth-eaft, the inhabitants 
of which had tame animals to carry their bur- 
dens. In order to give the Spaniards an idea 
of thefe, they drew upon the fand the -figure 
of the Llamas or Iheep, afterwards found in 
Peru, which the Peruvians had taught to per- 
form fuch fervices as they defcribed. As the 
Llama, in its form, nearly refembles a camel, 
a beaft of burden deemed peculiar to Alia, 
this circumllance, in conjundlion with the 
difcovery of the pearls, another noted pro- 
duction of that country, tended to confirm 
the Spaniards in their millaken theory with 
refpeCl to the vicinity of the New World to 
the Eaft Indies **. 

But though the information which Balboa 
received from the people on the coaft, as well 
as his own conjectures and hopes, rendered 
him extremely impatient to vilit this unknown 
country, his prudence reftrained him from 
attempting to invade it with an handful of 
men, exhaufted by fatigue, and weakened by 

^ Herrera, dec. i, lib. x. c. 2. 
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BOOK difeafes*. He determined to lead back his 
. , followers, at prefent, to their fettlement of 

*5*3- Santa Maria in Darien, and to return next 
leafon with a force more adequate to fuch an 
arduous enterprile. In order to acquire a 
more extenfive knowledge of the ifthmus, he 
marched back by a different route, which he 
found to be no lei's dangerous and difficult 
than that which he had formerly taken. But 
to men elated with fuccefs, and animated with 
hope, nothing is infurmountable. Balboa re- 
turned to Santa Maria, from which he had 
been abfent four months, with greater glory 
and more treafure than the Spaniards had 
acquired in any expedition in the New World. 
None of Balboa’s officers dillinguilhed them- 
felves more in this fervice than Francifco 
Pizarro, or affifted with greater courage and 
ardour in opening a communication with thofe 
countries, in which he was dellined to a6l 
foon a moft. illuftrious part*. 

Pedrarias Balboa’s fipll carc WHS to fend information 

appointed 

ofDan^n Spain of the important difcovery which he 
had made; and to demand a reinforcement of 


• * See NOTE XXIV. 

^ Herrera, dec. i. lib. x. c. 3 — 6. Gomara, c, 64. 
P.'Martyr, dec. p. 229, See, 
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a thoufand men, in order to attempt the con- BOOK 
queft of that opulent country, concerning 1 _ ^ 
which he had received fuch inviting intelli- ' 514. 
gence. The firft account of the difcovery of 
the New World hardly occalioned greater joy, 
than the unexpe6ted tidings that a paflage was 
at laft found to the great fouthern ocean. Tho 
communication with the Eaft Indies, by a 
courfe to the weft ward of the line of demarca- 
tion drawn by the Pope, feemed now to be 
certain. The vaft wealth which flowed into 
Portugal from its fettlements and conquefts in 
that country, excited the envy and called 
forth the emulation of other ftates. Ferdinand 
h(^ed now to come in for a fliare in this lu- 
crative commerce, and in his eagernefs to 
obtain it, was willing to make an effort beyond 
what Balboa required. But even in this exer- 
tion, his jealous policy, as well as the fatal 
antipathy of Fonfeca, now Bifliop of Burgos, 
to every man of merit who diftinguiflied him- 
felf in the New World, were conlpicuous. 
Notwithftanding Balboa’s recent lervices, 
which marked him out as the moll proper 
perfon to finilh that great undertaking which 
he had begun, Ferdinand was fo ungenerous 
as to overlook thefe, and to appoint Pedrarias 
Davila, governor of Darien. He gave him the 
command of fifteen ftout veflTels, and twelve 
u 2 hundred 
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handred foldiers. Thefe were fitted out at the 
public expence, with a liberality which Fer- 
dinand had never dilplayed in any former 
armament deftined for the New World ; and 
fuch was the ardour of the Spanifh gentlemen 
to follow a leader who was about to conduct 
them to a country, where, as fame reported, 
they had only to throw their nets into the fea 
and draw out gold that fifteen hundred em- 
barked on board the fleet, and if they had not 
been rellrained, a much greater number would 
have engaged in the fervice ”• 

Pedrarias reached the gulf of Darien with- 
out any remarkable accident, and immediately 
fent fome of his principal officers aftiore to in- 
form Balboa of his arrival, with the King’s com- 
miffion,to be governor of the colony. To their 
aftonillimentytheyfound Balboa,of whofe great 
exploits they had heard fo much, and of whofe 
opulence they had formed fuch high ideas, clad 
in a canvas jacket, and wearing coarfe hempen 
landals ufed only by the meaneft peafants, em- 
ployed, together with fome Indians, in thatch- 
ing his own hut with reeds. Even in this fimple 
garb, which correlponded fo ill with the ex- 
pedlations and wiflies of his new guells, Balboa 

8 Herrera, dec. i. lib. x. c. 14. 

Ibid. c. 6 , 7. P. Martyr, dec. p. 177, 296. 
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received them with dignity. The fame of his BOOK 
difcoveries had drawn fo many adventurers . ^ 

from the iflands, that he could now mufter tsu- 
four hundred and fifty men. At the head of 
thofe daring veterans, he was more than a 
match for the forces which Pedrarias brought 
with him. But though his troops murmured 
loudly at the injullice of the King in fiiperfed- 
ing their commander, and complained that 
ftrangers would now reap the fruits of their 
toil and fuccefs, Balboa fubmitted with impli- 
cit obedience to the will of his fovereign, and 
received Pedrarias with all the deference due 
to his charafiler *. 

Notwithstanding thismoderation,towhich Diirenfion 
Pedrarias owed the peaceable poffeffion of his 
government, he appointed a judicial inquiry 
to be made into Balboa’s condu6t, while under 
the command of Nicuefla, and impofed a con- 
fiderable fine upon him, on account of the ir- 
regularities of which he had then been guilty. 

Balboa felt fenfibly the mortification of being 
fubjedbed to trial and to punilhment in a place 
where he had fo lately occupied the firft ftation. 
Pedrarias could not conceal his jealoufy of his 
fuperior merit ; fo that the refentment of the 
one, and the envy of the other, gave rife to 

' Herrera, dec. i. lib. x. c. 1^, 14. 
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BOOK diflenfions extremely detrimental to the colony. 

. , It was threatened with a calamity ftill more 

Pedrarias had landed in Darien at a moll 
unlucky time of the year, about the middle of 
the rainy feafon, in that part of the torrid zone, 
where the clouds pour down fiich torrents as 
are unknown in more temperate climates*'. 
The village of Santa Maria was feated in a rich 
plain, environed with marlhes and woods. The 
conftitution of Europeans was unable to with- 
lland the peftilential influence of fuch a fitua- 
tion, in a climate naturally fo noxious, and at a 
fealbn lb peculiarly unhealthy. A violent and 
dellrudlive malady carried oif many of the fol- 
dierswho accompanied Pedrarias. An extreme 
fcarcity of provifions augmented this diftrefs, 
as it rendered it impollible to find proper re- 
frelhment for the fick, or the neceflary fufte- 
hance for the healthy In the fpace of a 
month, above fix hundred perfons periflied in 
theutmoll mifery. Deje6tionand defpairfpread 
through the colony. Many principal perfons 
folicited their difmiffion, and were glad to re- 
linquilh all their hopes of wealth, in order to 
efcape frtan that pernicious region. Pedrarias 
endeavoured to divert thofe who remained from 

* Richard Hift. Naturelle de I’Air, tora. i. p, 204. 

> Herrera, dec. I. lib. x. c. 14. P. Martyr, decad. 
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brooding over their misfortunes, by finding BOOK 
them employment. With this view, he fent . , 

feveral detachments into the interior parts of »5»4. 
the country, to levy gold among the natives, 
and to fearch for the mines in which it was 
produced. Thofe rapacious adventurers, more 
attentive to prefent gain than to the means of 
facilitating their future progrefs, plundered 
without diflin<3:ion wherever they marched. 
Regardlefs of the alliances which Balboa had 
made’with feveral of the caziques, they (tripped 
them of every thingvaluable, and treated them, 
as well as their fubjedts, with the utmofl info- 
lence and cruelty. By their tyranny and exac- 
tions, which Pedrarias, either from want of au- 
thority or inclination, did not reftrain, all the 
country from the gulf of Darien to the lake of 
Nicaragua was defolated, and the Spaniards 
wereinconfiderately deprived of the advantages 
which they might have derived from the friend- 
ftiip of the natives, in extending their conquells 
to the South Sea. Balboa, who faw with con- 
cern that fuch ill-judged proceedings retarded 
the execution of his favourite fcheme, lent 
violent remonftrances to Spain againll the im- 
prudent government of Pedrarias, which had 
ruined a happy and flourifhing colony. Pedra- * 
rias, on the other hand, accufed him of having- 
deceived the King, by magnifying his own ex- 
iT 4 ploits. 
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® 0^0 K ploits, as well as by a falfe reprefentatioxi of 

. — the opttlence and value of the country “• 

1514- 

c««lings FERomAND became fenlible at length of his 
imprudence in fuperfeding the moll adlive and 
experienced oflScerhe had in the New World, 
and, by way of compen&tion to Balboa, ap- 
pointed him Adelantado^ or Lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the countries upon the South Sea, 
with very extenlive privileges and authority. 
At the fame time he enjoined Pedrarias to fup- 
port Balboa in all his operations, and to con- 
fult with him concerning every meafure which 
he himfelf purfued. But to elfedl fuch a fudden 
tranlition from inveterate enmity to perfedl 
confidence, exceeded Ferdinand’s power. 
Pedrarias continued to treat his rival with 
negledl ; and Balboa’s fortune being ex- 
haulled by the payment of his fine, and other 
exadlions of Pedrarias, he could not make 
fuitable preparations for taking pofleffion of 
his new government. At length, by the in- 
terpofition and exhortations of the Bilhop of 
Darien, they were brought to a reconciliation j 
and, in order to cement this union more 
firmly, Pedrarias agreed to give his daughter in 

“ Herrera, dec. i. lib. x. c. 15. dec. 2. c. i., &c. Go- 
mara, c. 66. P. Martyr, dec. 3. c. 10. Relacion de B. de 
las Cafaa, p. I2. 
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marriage to Balboa. The firft efFeft of their 
concord was,that Balboa was permitted to make 
feveral fmall incurfioiis into the country. Thefe 
he conducted with fuch prudence, as added to 
the reputation which he had already acquired. 
Many adventurers reforted to him, and, with 
the countenance and aid of Pedrarias, he began 
to prepai'e for his expedition to the South Sea. 
In order to accomplifti this, it was neceflary to 
build veffels capable of conveying his troops to 
thofe provinces which he purpofed to invade. 
After furmounting many obllacles, and endur- 
ing a variety of thofe hardlhips which were the 
portion of the conquerors of America, he at 
length finiftied four fmall brigantines. In thefe, 
with three hundred chofen men,aforce fuperior 
to that with which Pizarro afterwards under- 
took the fame expedition, he was ready to fail 
towards Peru, when he received an unexpected 
melTage from Pedrarias As his reconciliation 
with Balboa had never been cordial, the pro- 
grefs which his fon-in-law was making revived 
his ancient enmity, and added to its rancour. 
He dreaded the profperity and elevation of a 
man whom he had injured fo deeply. He fuf- 
pe^ed that fuccefs would encourage him to aim 
at independepce upon hisjurildiCtion; and fb 

• Herrera, dec. 2. lib. i. c. 3. lib. ii. c. ii. ij* 21. 
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BOOK violently did the paffions of hatred, fear, and 
, jealoufy, operate upon his mind, that, in 6rder 
«i*7- to gratify his vengeance, he fcrupled not to 
defeat an enterprife of the greatell moment to 
his country. Under pretexts which were falfe, 
but plaufible, he delired Balboa to poftpone his 
voyage for a ftiort time, and to repair to Ada, 
in order that he might have an interview with 
him. Balboa, with the unfufpicious confidence 
of a man confcious of no crime, inftantly obeyed 
the fummons ; but as foon as he entered the 
place, he was arrefted by order of Pedrarias, 
whofe impatience to fatiate his revenge did not 
fuffer him to languilh long in confinement. 
Judges were immediately appointed to proceed 
to his trial. An accufation of difloyalty to the 
King, and of an intention to revolt againll the 
governor, was preferred againll him. Sentence 
of death was pronounced ; and though the 
judges who paffed it, feconded by the whole co- 
lony, interceded warmly for his pardon, Pedra- 
rias continued inexorable; and the Spaniards 
beheld, with aftpnilhment and forrow, the pub- 
lic execution of a man whom they univerfally 
deemed more capable than any who had borne 
command in America, of forming and accom- 
plilhing great defigns Upon his death, the 


® Herrera, dec. 2. lib.ii. c. 21, 22. 
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expedition which he had planned was relin- book 
quilhed. Pedrarias, fiotwithllanding the vio- . . 

lence and injuftice of his proceedings, was not 
only fcreened from punilhment by the power- 
ful patronage of the Biftiop of Burgos and 
other courtiers, but continued in power. Soon 
after he obtained permillion to remove the 
colony from its unwholefome ftation of Santa 
Maria to Panama, on the oppofite tide of the 
ifthmus ; and though it did not gain much in 
point of healthfulnefs by the change, the com- 
modious lituation of this new fettlement con- 
tributed gieatly to facilitate the fubfequent 
conquells of the Spaniards in the extentive 
countries fituated upon the fouthern ocean 

During thefe tranfa6lions in Darien, thehif- w- 

New dilco- 

toiy of which it was proper to carry on in an verie*. 
uninterrupted tenour, feveral important events 
occurred with refpe6l to the difcovery,the con- 
queft, and government, of other provinces in 
the New World. Ferdinand was fo intent upon 
opening a communication with the Molucca or 
Spice Iflands by the weft, that, in the year one 
thoufand five hundred and fifteen, he fitted out 
two fliips at his own expence, in order to at- 
tempt fuch a voyage, and gave the command 

P Herrera, dec. 2. lib.iv. c. i. 
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BOOK of them to Juan Diaz <Je Solis, who was deemed 

ni. 

» — one of the moft Ikilful navigators in Spain. He 
*^'7- Hood along the coaft ofSouth America, and on 
the firft of January one thoufand five hundred 
and fixteen, entered a river which he called 
Janeiro, where an extenfive commerce is now 
carried on. From thence he proceeded to a 
ipacious bay, which he fuppofed to be the en- 
trance into a ftrait that communicated with the 
Indian ocean j but upon advancing farther, he 
found it to be the mouth of Rio de Plata, one 
of the vail rivers by which the fouthern conti- 
nent of America is watered. In endeavouring 
to make a defcent in this country, De Solis 
and feveral of his crew were flain by the na- 
tives, who, in fight of the Ihips, cut their bodies 
in pieces, roafted and devoured them. Difcou- 
raged with the lofs of their commander, and 
terrified at this fhockingfpe6tacle,thefurviving 
Spaniards fet fail for Europe, without aiming 
at any farther difcovery Though this attempt 
proved abortive, it was not without benefit. 
It turned the attention of ingenious men to 
this courfe of navigation, and prepared the way 
for a more fortunate voyage, by which a few 
years pofterior to this period, the great defign 
that Ferdinand had in view was accomplilhed. 


^ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. i. c.7. P. Martyr, dec. p« 317* 
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Though the Spaniards were thus actively book 
employed in extending their difcoveries and . . 

fettlements in America, they ftill confidered 
Hifpaniola as their principal colony, and the colony in 
feat of government. Don Diego Columbus 
wanted neither inclination nor abilities to have 
rendered the members of this colony, who were 
moft immediately under his jurifdidlion, prof- 
perous and happy. But he was circumfcribed 
in all his operations by the fulpicious policy of 
Ferdinand, who on every occafion, and under 
pretexts the moll frivolous, retrenched his 
privileges, and encouraged the treafurer, the 
judges, and other fubordinate officers, to 
countera6l his. meafures, and to difpute his 
authority. The moll valuable prerogative 
which the governor poffeffed, was that of 
dillributing Indians among the Spaniards 
fettled in the illand. The rigorous fervitude 
of thofe unhappy men having been but little 
mitigated* by all the regulations in their 
favour, the power of parcelling out fuch necel- 
fary inllruments of labour at pleafure, fecurcd 
to the governor great influence in the colony. 

In order to Hrip him of this, Ferdinand created 
a new office, with the power of dillributing the 
Indians, and bellowed it upon Rodrigo Albu- 
querque, a relation of Zapata, his confidential 
miniller. Mortified with the injullice, as well 
as indignity of this invafion upon his rights. 

Tit 


in 
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® O o K in a point fo eflential, Don Diego could no 
V — yl — I longer remain in a place where his power 
and confequence were almoft annihilated. Hfe 
repaired to Spain with the vain hopes of ob- 
taining redrels ^ ’Albuquerque entered upon 
his office with all the rapacity of an indigent 
adventurer, impatient to amafs wealth. He 
began with taking the exa6l number of Indians 
in the illand, and found that, from fixty thou- 
fand, who, in the year one thoufand five hun- 
dred and eight, lurvived after all their fuffer- 
ings, they were now reduced to fourteen 
thoufand. Thefe he threw into feparate 
divifions or lots, and beftowed them upon 
• fuch as were willing to purchafe them at the 
higheft price. By this arbitrary diftribution, 
feveral of the natives were removed from their 
original habitations, many were taken from 
their ancient mailers, and all of them fubj^ed 
to heavier burdens, and to more intolerable 
labour, in order to reimburfe their# new pro- 
prietors. Thofe additional calamities com- 
pleted the mifery, and hallened on the extinc- 
tion of this wretched and innocent race of men*. 

violence of thefe proceedings, together 
to th« treat- the fatal confequences which attended 

mentof the ^ 

Indians. them, Hot ouly excited complaints among fuch 

' Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. c.5. lib. x. c. 12. 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib.x. c.12. 
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as thought themfelves aggrieved, but touched book 
the hearts of all who retained any fentiments . . 

of humanity. From the time that eccleliaftics 
were fent as inftru6i:ors into America, they 
perceived that the rigour with which their 
countrymen treated the natives, rendered their 
minillry altogether fruitlefs. The miffionaries, 
in conformity to the mild fpirit of that religion 
which they were employed to publilh, early 
remonftrated againfl the maxims of the 
planters with relpe6l to the Americans, and 
condemned the repartimientosy or dijlrihutions, 
by which they were given up as /laves to 
their conquerors, as no lefs contrary to natural 
juftice and the precepts of Chri/lianity, than 
to found policy. The Dominicans, to whom 
the inllru6lion of the Americans was originally 
committed, were moll vehement in teftifying 
againft the repartimientos. In the year one 
thoufand five hundred and eleven, Montelino, 
one of their Inoll eminent preachers, inveighed 
againft this practice, in the great church at 
St. Domingo, with all the iinpetuo/ity of 
popular eloquence. Don Diego Columbus, 
the principal officers of the colony, and all 
the laymen who had been his hearers, com- 
plained of the monk to his fuperiors ; biit 
they, inftead of condemning, applauded his 
dodlrine, as equally pious and feafonable. 

The Francifcans, influenced by the Ipirit of 
lot oppofition 
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c oppofition and rivalfliip which fubfiils between 
j the two orders, difcovered fome inclination to 
take part with the laity, and to elpoule the 
defence of the repartmientos. But as they 
could not with decency give their avowed 
approbation to a lyftem of oppreflion, fo re- 
pugnant to the fpirit of religion, they endea- 
voured to palliate what they could not jullify, 
and alleged, in excufe for the condu6l of 
their countrymen, that it was impollible to 
carry on any improvement in the colony, 
unlefs the Spaniards pofleffed fuch dominion 
over the natives, that they could compel 
them to labour 

The Dominicans, regardlefs of fuch political 
and interefted confiderations, would not relax 
in any degree the rigourof theirfentiments, and 
even refufed to abfolve, or admit to the facra- 
ment, fuch of their countrymen as continued 
to hold the natives in fervitude“. Both parties 
applied to the King for his decifion in a matter 
of fuch importance. Ferdinand empowered a 
committee of his privy-council, alfifted by fome 
of the moll eminent civilians and divines in 
Spain,to hear the deputies fentfrom Hifpaniola, 
in fupport of their refpedlive opinions. After a 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib. viii. c. 1 1. Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. 

P' 97 - 

“ Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. p. 97. 
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long difcufRon, the fpeculative point in contro- b 
veriy was determined in favour of the Domi- ^ 
nicans, the Indians were declared to be a free 
people, entitled to all the natural rights of 
men; but notwithftanding this decifion, the 
repartimicntos were continued upon their an- 
cient footing”. As tins determination ad- 
mitted the principle upon which the Domi- 
nicans founded their opinion, they renewed 
their efforts to obtain relief for the Indians 
with additional boldnefs and zeal. At length, 
in order to quiet the colony, which was 
alarmed by their remonflrances and ccnfurcs, 
Ferdinand iflued a decree of his privy council, 
declaring, that after mature confidcration of 
the Apoftolic Bull, and other titles by which 
the crown of Caftile claimed a right to its 
polfeffions in the New World, the fervitude 
of the Indians was warranted botli by the laws 
of God and of man ; that unlefs they were 
fubje<!d;ed to the dominion of the Spaniards, 
and compelled to refide under their inlpc<?tion, 
it would be impoflible to reclaim them from 
idolatry, or to in(lru6l them in the principles 
of the Chriftian faith ; that no farther fcruple 
ought to be entertained concerning the law- 
fulnefs of the repartimientos, as the King and 
council were willing to take the charge of 


Herrera, dec, i, lib* viii. c. 12. lib. ix. c. 5. 
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that upon their own confciences; and that 
therefore the Dominicans, and monks of other 
religious orders, fliould abilain, for the future, 
from thofe invedlives, which, from an excels 
of charitable but ill-informed zeal, they bad 
uttered againll that pra^ice^ 

That his intention of adhering to this 
decree might be fully nnderftood, Ferdinand 
conferred new grants of Indians upon leveral 
of his courtiers *. But in order that he might 
not feem altogether inattentive to the rights 
of humanity, he publiflied an edi6l, in which 
he endeavoured to provide for the nuld treat- 
ment of the Indians under the yoke to which 
he fubjefiled them ; he regulated the nature 
of the work which they fliould be required to 
perform j he prefcribed the mode in which 
they fliould be clothed and fed, and gave di- 
redlions with relpe6l to their inllru6tioit in 
the principles of Chrillianity *. 

i 

But the Dominicans, who, from their expe- 
rience of what was pafled, judged concerning 
the future, foon perceived theinefilcacyoftliofe 
proviflons,aDdforetold,thataslongasitwa8the 
interell of individuals to treat the Indians with 
rigour, no public regulations could render their 

y Hcrrcrajd^* i.Iib. ix. c. 14. * See NOTE XXV. 

* Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. c. 14. 
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fervitude mild or tolerable. They confidered book 
it as vain to wafte their own time and ftrength ^ ^ . 
in attempting to communicate the fublime >j»7- 
truths of religion to men, whofe fpirits were 
broken, and their faculties impaired by oppret 
lion. Some of them, in delpair, requelled the 
permiflion of their fuperiors to remove to the 
continent, and to purfue the objefil of their 
million among fucli of the natives as were not 
hitherto corrupted by the example of the Spa- 
niards, or alienated by their cruelty from the 
Cbrillian faith. Such as remained in Hilpa- 
niola continued to rcmonllrate, with decent 
firmnefs, againll the fervitude of the Indian3^ 

The violent operations of Albuquerque, the naniuJo. 
new didributor of Indians, revived the zeal of cva. si- 
the Dominicans againll the repartimientoSy and ftti/Cc of ihu 
called forth an advocate for that opprelTed 
people, who poflefled all the courage, the ta- 
lents, and afilivity requilite in fupporting fuch 
a delperate caufe. This was Bartholomew de 
las Galas, a native of Seville, and one of the 
clergymen fent out with Columbus in his fe- 
eond voyage to Hilpanlola, in order to fettle 
in that illand. He early adopted the opinion 
prevalent among eccleliaftics, with refpelSl to 


•’ Herrera, dec. i. lib. »x, c. 14. Touron. Hift. Gener. de 

VAmerique, tom. i. p. 252. 
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BOOK the ufilawfulnefs of reducing the natives to 
. , fervitude ; and that he might demonftrate the 

fincerity of his conviction, he relinquiflied all 
the Indians who had fallen to his own Ihare in 
the divilion of the inhabitants among their 
conquerors, declaring that he lliould ever be- 
wail his own misibrtune and guilt, in having 
exercifed for a moment this impious dominion 
over his fellow-creatures From that time, 
he became the avowed patron of the Indians ; 
and by his bold interpofitions in thek behalf, 
as well as by the refpeCl due to his abilities and 
character, he had often the merit of fetting 
fome bounds to the excelTes of his countrymen. 
He did not fail to remonllrate warmly againll 
the proceedings of Albuquerque, and, though 
he foon found that attention to his own inte- 
reft rendered this rapacious officer deaf to ad- 
monition, he did not abandon the wretched 
people whofe caufe he bad efpoufed. He in- 
llantly fet out for Spain, with the molt fan- 
guirie hopes of opening the eyes and foftening 
the heart of Ferdinand, by that lli iking pic- 
ture of the oppreffion of his new fubjeCls, 
which he would exhibit to his view 

* Fr. Aug. Davila Padilla Hift. de U Fundacion dc la 
Provincia de St. Jago de Mexico, p.303, 304. Herreroi 
dec. I. lib. X. c. 12. 

Herrera, dec. i. lib. x. c, 12. Dec. 2. lib. i. c. 1 1. 
Davila Padilla Hift. p. 304. 
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He eafily obtained admittance to the King, book 
whom he found in a declining ftate of health. . . 

With much freedom, and no lefs eloquence, 
he reprefented to him ail the fatal effects of 
the repartimientos in the New World, boldly 
charging him with the guilt of having autho> 
rifed this impious meafure, which had brought 
mifery and deftru6tion upon a numerous and 
innocent race of men, whom Providence had 
placed under his prote6lion. Ferdinand, 
whofe mind as well as body was much enfee- 
bled by his diftemper, was greatly alarmed at 
this cliarge of impiety, which at another junc- 
ture he would have defpifed. He liftencd with 
deep compun6tion to the difcourfe of Las 
Cafas, and promifed to take into fcrious con- 
hderation tiie means of rodrelTing the evil of 
which lie complained. But death prevented 
him from executing his refolution. Charles of 
Auftria, to whom all his crowns devolved, re- 
fided at that time in his paternal dominions in 
the Low Countries. Las Cafas, with his ufual 
ardour, prepared immediately to fet out for 
Flanders, in order to occupy the ear of tho 
young monarch, when Cardinal Ximeues, who, 
as regent, afl'umed the reins of government in 
Caftile, commanded him to defift from the 
journey, and engaged to hear his complaints 
in perfbn. 

X 3 
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He accordingly weighed the matter with at- 
tention equal to its importance; and as his 
impetuous mind delighted in fchemes bold and 
uncommon, he foon fixed upon a plan which 
aflonifhed the rainiflers, trained up under the 
formal and cautious adminiftration of Ferdi- 
nand. Without regarding either the rights of 
Don Diego Columbus, or the regulations efta- 
blifhed by the late King, he refolved to fend 
three perfbns to America as fuperintendents of 
all the colonies there, with authority, after ex- 
aminingall circumftances on the fpot, todecide 
finally with refpedl to the point in queftion. 
It was a matter of deliberation and delicacy to 
choofe men qualified for fuch an important 
llation. As Ul the laymen fettled in America, 
or who had been confulted in the adminiftra- 
tion of that department, had given their opi- 
nion that the Spaniards could not keep pof- 
feftton of their new fettlements, unlefs they 
were allowed to retain their dominion over 
the Indians, he faw that he could not rely on 
their impartiality, and determined to commit 
the trull to ecclefiaftics. As the Dominicans 
and Francifcans had already efpoufed oppofite 
fides in the cont^overfy, he, from the fame 
principle of impartiality, excluded both thefe 
fraternities from the commiffioit. He con- 
fined his choice to the monks of St. Jerome, 
12 a final], 
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8 finall, but retpefilable order in Spain. With BOOK 
the aififtance of their general, and in concert ^ 

with Las Caiks, he foon pitched upon three 
perfons whom he deemed equal to the charge. 

To them he joined Zuazo, a private lawyer of 
diltinguilhed probity, with unbounded power 
to regulate all judicial proceedings in the 
colonies. Las Cafas was appointed to accom- 
pany them, with the title of proteftor of the 
Indians*. 

To veil fuch extraordinary powers, as might T*'*, 
at once overturn tlie lyftera of go\’ernnient >i“y 
eflablifhed in the New World, in four jyerlbns, 
who, from their humble condition in life, were 
little entitled to pofiefs this high authority, 
appeared to Zapata, and other minifters of the 
late King, a meafnre fo wild and dangerous, 
that they refufed to ifl’ue the difpatches necef- 
fary for carrying it into execution. But Xi- 
menes was not of a temper patiently to brook 
oppolition to any of his fchemes. He fent for 
the refractory miniders, and addrelTed them in 
fuch a tone, that in the utmoll confternation 
they obeyed his orders ^ The fuperintend- 
ents,with their aifociate Zuazo, and Las Cafas, 
failed for St. Domingo. Upon their arrival, 
the firft aCt of their authority was to fet at 

f Ibid. c. 6. 

liberty 


* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 3. 
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BOOK liberty all the Indians who had been granted to 
. . the Spanilh courtiers, or to any perfon not re- 

IJ17* fiding in America. This, together with the 
information which had been received frmn 
Spain qoncerning the object of the commiffion, 
lf)read a general alarm. The colonifts con- 
cluded that they were to be deprived at once of 
the hands with which they carried on their la- 
bour, and that, of confequence, ruin was un- 
avoidable. But the fathers ol‘ St. Jerome pro- 
ceeded with fuch caution and prudence, as foon 
dilfipated all their fears. They difeovered, in 
every ftep of their condufil, a knowledge of the 
world, andofaflairs, which is feldom acquired 
in a cloifter; and difplayed a moderation as 
well as gentlenefsllill more rare among perfons 
trained up in the folitude and aufterity of a 
monadic life. Their ears were open to infor- 
mation from every quarter, they compared the 
different accounts which they received, and, 
after a mature confideration of the whole, they 
were fully I'atisfied that the date of the colony 
rendered it impodible to adopt the plan pro- 
pofed by Las Cafas, and recommended by the 
Cardinal. They plainly perceived that the 
Spaniards fettled in America were fo few in 
number, that they could neither work the 
mines which had been opened, nor cultivate the 
country j that they depended for effecting both, 
upon the labour of the natives, and if deprived 

of 
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of it, they muft inftantly relinquifh their con- Bfo O K 
quefts, or give up all the advantages which j 

they derived from them;, that no allurement 
was fo powerful as to furmount the natural 
averlion of the Indians to any laborious effort, 
and that nothing but the authority of amafter 
could compel them to work ; and if they were 
not kept conftantly under the eye and difci- 
pline of a fuperior, fo great was their natural 
liftleffnefs and indifference, that they would 
neither attend to religious inftrudlion, norob- 
ferve thofb rites of Chrillianity which they had 
been already taught. Upon all thofe accounts, 
the fupcrintendents found it neceffiiry to tole- 
rate the 7rparlmkn/os, and to fuffer the In- 
dians to remain under liihjeblion to their Spa- 
nilh mailers. They ufed their utmoll endea- 
vours, however, to prevent the fatal effebls of 
this ellablilhmcnt, and to lecure to the Indians 
the confolation of the bell treatmcfnt compati- 
ble with a Hate of fervitude. For this pur- 
pofe, they revived former regulations, they 
jmeferibed new ones, they neglebled no cir- 
cuniitance that tended to mitigate the rigour 
of the yoke; and by their authority, their ex- 
ample, and their exhortations, tliey laboured 
to inlpire their .countrymen with feutiments of 
equity and gentlenefs towards the unhappy 
people upon whofe indullry they depended. 

Zuazo, in his department, leconded the endea- 


vours 
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® ® vours of the luperintendents. He reformed the 

courts of juftice, in fuch a manner as to render 
their decifions equitable as well as expedi. 
tious, and introduced .. various regulations 
which greatly improved the interior police of 
the colony. The iatisfa£tion which his conduct, 
and that of the fuperintendents gave, was now 
univerfal among the Spaniards fettled in the 
New World, and all admired the boldnefs of 
Ximenes, in having departed from the ordi- 
nary path of buhnefs in forming his plan, as 
well as his fagacity in pitching upon perfons, 
whole wildom, moderation, and difinterefted- 
nefe rendered them worthy of this high trull*. 

Las Casas alone was diflatisfied. The pru- 
w.ih them, ^ential confiderations which influenced the fu- 
perintendents, made no impreflion upon him. 
He regarded theiridea of accommodating their 
conduct to the Hate of the colony, as the maxim 
of an unhallowed timid policy, which tolerated 
wliat was unjuft becaufe it was beneficial. He 
contended that the Indians were by nature free, 
and as their proteftor, he required the fuper- 
intendents not to bereave them ofthe common 
privilege of humanity. They received his moft 
virulent remonftrances with(||| emotion, but 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 15. Rcy^efal Hift. Grcner. 
tib.ii. c. 14, 15, 16. 
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adhered firmly to their omi fyftem. The BOOK 
Spanilh planters did not bear with him fo pa- ■ . 

tiently, and were ready to tear him in pieces 
for infilling in a reqirifition fo odious to them. 

Las Cafas, in order to fcreen himfelf from 
their rage, found it necefllvry to take flielter 
in a convent; and perceiving that all his ef- 
forts in America were fruitlefs, he loon fet 
out for Europe, with a fixed relblution not to 
abandon the prote^lion of a people whom he 
deemed to be cruelly opprefled'*. 


Had Ximenes retained that vigour of mind H?s nei'ocu- 
with which he ulually applied to bulinels, Las the ininilUrs 
Galas mull have met with no very gracious ^ 
reception upon his return to Spain. But he 
found the Cardinal langiiifliing under a mortal 
dillemper, and preparing to rclign his au- 
thority to the young King, w ho was daily ex- 
pelled from the Low Countries. Charles ar- 
rived, took pofleflion of the government, and, 
by the death ot' Ximenes, loll minfter, 
whofe abilities and integrity entitled him to 
direct his aliairs. Many of the Flemilh no- 
bility had accompanied their fovereign to 
Spain. From that warm predileftion to his 
countrymen, w||ich was natural at his age, he 
confulted them with refpefil to all the tranf- 

^ Herrera, dec. a. c. 16. 
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BOOK actions in his new kingdom, and they, with 
^ an indifcreet eagernefs, intruded themfelves 

into every bufinefi, and feized almofl every 
department of adminiftration The direfilion 

of American affairs was an objedl too alluring 
, to efcape their attention. Las Cafas obferved 
their growing influence, and though projec- 
tors are ufually too languine to conduct their 
fchemes with much dexterity, he pofleflTed a 
buftling indefatigable activity, which fbme- 
times accomplifhes ks purpofes with greater 
fuccefs than the mofl exquifite difeernment 
and addrefs. He courted the Flemifh minii- 
ters with alTiduity. He reprefented to them 
the abfurdity of all the maxims hitherto 
adopted with refpe6l to the government of 
America, particularly during the adminiftra- 
tion of Ferdinand, and pointed out the defeats 
of thofe arrangements which Ximenes had in- 
troduced. The memory of Ferdinand was 
odious to the Flemings. The fuperior virtue 
and abilities of Ximenes had long been the 
object of their envy. They fondly wiflied to 
have a plaufible pretext for condemning the 
meafures, both of the monarch and of the 
miniiler, and of refle6ling fome diferedit 
on their political wifdom. .„jThe friends of 
Don Diego Columbus, as well as the Spanifli 

i Hiftory of Charles V. vol. ii. p.43. 
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courtiers, who had been diifatisfied with the BOOK 
Cardinal's adminiftration, joined Las Cafas 
in cenfuring the fcheme of fending fuper- 
intendents to America. This union -of fo 
many interefts and paflions was irrefiftible; 
and, in confequence of it the fathers of St. Je- 
rome, together with their aflbciate Zuazo, 
were recalled. Roderigo de Figueroa, a 
lawyer of feme eminence, was appointed chief 
judge of the ifland, and received inftru6lions, 
in compliance with the requell of Las Galas, 
to examine once more, with the utmoll atten- 
tion, the point in controverly between him 
and the people of the colony, with relj)e6l to 
the treatment of the natives; and in the mean 
time to do every thing in his power to alle- 
viate their fufferings, and prevent the extinc- 
tion of the race*. 

Thjs was all that the zeal of Las Cafas could Sci.cme of 
procure at that jnn6liire, in favour of the the colonies 
Indians. The impollibility of carrying on any trot., 
improvement in America, unlefs the Spanilh 
planters could command the labour of the 
natives, was an infuperable objedlion to his 
plan of treating them as free fubje6ls. In 
order to provide feme remedy for this, with- 
out which he found it was in vain to mention 
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* Las Cafas propofed to purchafe a 

tu--,- _f fufficient number of negroes from the Portu^ 
w*7’ guefe fettlements on the co^ of Africa, and 
to tranfport them to America, in order that 
they might be employed as Haves in working 
the mines and cultivating tiiie ground. One 
of the lirft advantages which the Portuguefe 
had derived from their difcoveries in Africa, 
arofe from the trade in Haves. Various cir* 
cumftances concurred in reviving this odious 
commerce, which had been long aboliHied in 
Europe, and which is no left repugnant to the 
feelings of humanity, than to the principles of 
religion. As early as the year one thouland 
five hundred and three, a few negro Haves had 
been fent intothe'New World'. In the year one 
thoufand five hundred and eleven, Ferdinand 
permitted the importation of them in greater 
numbers “. They were found to be a more ro- 
bufiandhardy race than the natives of America. 
They were more capable of enduring fatigue, 
more patient under fervitude, and the labour 
of one negro was computed to be equal to that 
of four Indians". Cardinal Ximenes, however, 
when folicited to encourage this commerce, 
peremptorily rejected the propofition, be- 
caufe he perceived the iniquity of reducing one 

‘ Herrera, dec. 1. lib.v* c* la. ® Ibid. lib.viii. c.9- 
* Ibid. Hb.ix. €.5. 
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face of men to flavery, while he was confulting R o o X 
about the meansof reftoring liberty toanother”* 

But Las Caias, from the inconflftency natural 
to men who hurry with headlong impetuofity 
towards a &vourite pointy was incapable of 
making this dHlindlion. While he contended 
earneilly for the liberty of the people born in one 
quarter of the globe, he laboured to enilavethe 
inliabitants ofanother region ; and in the warmth 
of his zeal to fave the Americans from the yoke, 
pronounced it to be lawful and expedient to im< 
pofe one ftill heavier upon the Africans. Unfor- 
tunately for the latter. Las Cafas’s plan was 
adopted. Charles granted a patent to one of 
his Flemiih favourites, containing an exclulive 
right of importing four thoufand negroes into 
America. The favouritefold his patent to forae 
Genoefe merchants lor twenty-five thoufand 
ducats, and they were thefirft who brought into 
a regular form that commerce for Haves be- 
tween Africa and America, which has Hnce 
been carried on to fuch an amazing extent*. 


But theGenoefe merchants, condu6ling their i.<i k. 

operations, at firft, with the rapacity of mono- 
poliftsjdemandedfuchanhighpiicefornegroes, ubouMr* to 
that the number imported into Hifpaniolamade 
no great change upon the (late of the colony. 

“ Herrem, dec. 1. lib. ii. c.8. ’ Ibid. dec. i. lib. ii. c, 20 . 
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B o‘o K Las' CaiaSy whofe zeal was no lefii inventive 
than indefatigable, had recourfe to another 
***** expedient for the relief of the Indians. He 
obferved, that moft of the perfons who had 
fettled hitherto in America, were failors and 
fbldiers employed in the difcovery or con- 
queft of the country; the younger fons of 
noble families, allured by the profpe^t of ac- 
quiring fudden wealth; or defperate adven- 
turers, whom their indigence or crimes forced 
to abandon their native land. Inllead of fuch 
men, who were diflblute, rapacious, and in- 
capable of that fober perfevering induftry, 
which is requifite in forming new colonies, he 
propofed to fupply the fettlements in Hifpa- 
niola and other parts of the New World with a 
fufficient number of labourers and hufband- 
men, who fliould be allured by fuitable pre- 
miums to remove thither. Thele, as they were 
accuftomed to fatigue, would be able to per- 
form the work, to which the Indians, from the 
feeblenefs of their conftilution, were unequal, 
and might foon become ufeful and opulent citi- 
zens. But though H ifpaniola flood much in need 
of a recruit of inhabitants, having been vifited 
at this time with the fmall-pox, which fweptoff’ 
almofl all the natives who had fiirvived their 
longcontinuedoppreflion ; and though LasCafas 
had the countenance oftheFlemifli minifters,thi8 

fcheme 
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icheme was defeated by the Bifliop of Burgos, book 
who thwarted sdl his proje6ls ^ ^ _j 

isiy. 


Las Casas now defpaired of procuring any Forms tb« 
relief for the Indians in thole places where the new colony* 
Spaniards were already fettled. The evil was 
become fo inveterate there, as not to admit of 
a cure. But fuch difcoveries were daily making 
in the continent, as gave an high idea both of 
its extent and populoufnefs. In all thofe vail 
regions there was butonefeeblecolonyplanted; 
and except a fmall fpot on tiie iilhmus of Da. 
lien, the natives Hill occupied the whole coun. 
try. This opened a new and more ample field 
for the humanity and zeal of Las Cafas, who 
flattered himlelf that he might prevent a per- 
nicious lyftein from being introduced there, 
though he had failed of fuccefi in his attempts 
to overturn it, where it was already efta- 
bliftied. Full of this idea, he applied for a 
grant of the unoccupied country, llretching 
along the fea-coall from the gulf of Faria, to 
the wellern frontier of that province now 
known by the name of Santa Martha. He 
propofed to fettle there with a colony cora- 
poled of huibandmen, labourers, and eccle- 
flaftics. He engaged, in the ipace of two years, 
to civilize ten thouiand of the natives, and to 


Herrera, dec. a. lib. ii. c.ai. 
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BOOK Uiftnift them fi> thoroughly in the arts of ibmai 

^ . life, that, from the fi’uiU; of their induftry, an 

1J17. annual revenue of fifteen thouiand ducata 
fliould arife to the King. In ten years he ex* 
pe&ed that his improvements would be fo ftur 
advanced, as to yield annually fixty thouiand 
ducats. He llipulated, that no failor or fol* 
diet Ihould ever be permitted to fettle in this 
diftri^t; and that no Spaniard whatever ihould 
enter it without his permifiion. He even pro- 
jected to clothe the people whom he took 
along- with him in fome diftinguiihing garb, 
which did not refemble the Spanilh drefs, that 
they might appear to the natives to be a diffe- 
rent race of men from thofe who had brought 
lb many calamities upon their country From 
this fcheme, of which 1 have traced only the 
great lines, it is manifeil that Las Cafas had 
formed ideas concerning the method of treat-. 
Big the Indians, limilar to thofe by which the 
Jefuits afterwards carried on their great ope- 
rations in another part of the lame continent. 
He fuppofed that the Europeans, by availing 
themfelves of that afcendant which they pot 
feffed in confequence of their fuperior progrelii 
in Icience and improvement, might gradually 
form the minds of the Americans to relilh 
thofe comforts of which they were deftitute» 


» Herrera, dec; 2. life. ir. c. i. 
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might t!^in them to the arts of civil life, and BOOK 
Tender them Capable of its fui^ions. „ i 

But to the Bifliop of Burgcw and the council 
of the Indies, this projedt appeared not only 
chimerical, but dangerous in a high degreeu 
They deemed the faculties of the Americans to 
be naturally fo limited, and their indolence fo 
exceffive, that every attempt to inftrufil or to 
improve them would be fruitlefs. They con- 
tended, that it would be extremely imprudent 
to give the command of a country extending 
above a thoufand miles along the coad, to a 
fanciful prefumptuous enthuda/1, a (Iranger to 
the affairs of the world, and unacquainted with 
the^arts of government. Las Calais, far from 
being difcouraged with a repulfe, which he 
had reafon totexpedl, had recourfe once more 
to the Flemifh ftivourites, who'Zealoufly pa- 
tronized hisfchetne,merely becaufe ithadbeen 
rejedted by the Spanifh minifters. They pre- 
vailed with their mailer, who had lately been 
raifed to the Imperial dignity, to refer the 
confideration of this meafure to a fcledl num- 
ber of his privy-counfellors ; and Las Cafas 
having excepted againft the members of the 
council of the Indies, as partial and interefted, 
they were all excluded. The decifion of men 
chofen by recommendation of the Flemings, 
was perfedlly conformable to their fentiments. 

T 2 Tliey 
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BOOK They warmly approved of Las Calas’s plan j 
> - — . and gave orders for cariying it into execn- 
‘* **7- tion, but reftrifted the territory allotted him 
to three hundred miles along the coafl of 
Cumana, allowing him., however, to extend it 
as far as he pleafed towards the interior part 
of the country 

deliberation This determination did not pafs uncenfured. 
the mrfeof Almoft cvery peribn who had been in the 
tadS**** Indies exclaimed againft it, and fup- 

■ ported their opinion fo confidently, and with 
fuch plaulible reafons, as made it advifable to 
paufe and to review the fubje6l more delibe- 
rately. Charles himfelf, though accullomed, 
at this early period of his life, to adopt the 
fentiments of his minillers, with fuch fub- 
miffive deference as did not promife that de- 
cifive vigour of mind which diflinguiflied his 
riper years, could not help fufpe6ling that 
the eagemefs with which the Flemings took 
part in every affair relating to America, 
flowed from fome improper motive, and began 
to difcover an inclination to examine in per. 
fon into the ftate of the gueflion concerning 
the chara^er of the Americans, and the 
June aa proper manner of treating them. An oppor- 

* Goman Hift. Gener. c. 77. Herren, dec. 2. lib. ir. 

c. 3. Oviedo, lib. xix. c.;. 


tunity 
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tunity of making this inquiry with great ad- BOOK 
vantage foon occurred. , Quevedo, the Bifhop / 

of Darien, who had accompanied Pedrartas to 
the continent in theyear one thouiand five hun- 
dred and thirteen, happened to land at Barce- 
lona, where the court then refided. It was 
quickly known, that his fentiments concerning 
the talents and . dil^fition of the Indians dif- 
fered from thofe of Las Cafas ; and Charles 
naturally concluded that by confronting two 
refpe6lable perfons, who, during their reli- 
dence in America, had full leifure to obferve- 
the manners of the people whom they pre- 
tended to defcribe, he might be able to difcover 
which of them had formed his opinion with the 
greateft difcernment and accuracy. 

A DAY for this folemn audience was ap- 
pointed. The Emperor a))pearcd with extra- 
ordinary pomp, and took his feat on a throne 
in the great hall of the palace. His principal 
courtiers attended, Don Diego Columbus, ad- 
miral of the Indies, was fummonedtobcprefent. 

The Bilhop of Darien was called upon firft to 
deliver his opinion. He, in a Ihort difcourle, 
lamented the fatal deflation of America, by 
the extindfion of lb many of its inhabitants ; 
he acknowledged that this spuft be imputed, in 
fome degree, to the exceifive rigour and incon- 
. Y 3 fiderate 
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BOOR Merate proceedings of the Spamiards; but 

dared, th^ all the peo|>le of the New World, 
whom he had feen either in the continent tn: in 
the iflanda, appeared to him to be a race ofmen 
marked ont, by the inferiwity of their talent% 
for fervitude, and whom it would be unpoibble 
to inllrud; or improve, uniefs they were kept 
under the continual, dnfp^ion of a mailer. 
Las Gafas, at greater -length, and with more 
fervour, defended his own lyllem. He rejected 
with indignation the idea that any race of men 
was born to fervitude, as irreligious and in- 
human. He aflerted, that the faculties of the 
Americans were not naturally deipicable, but 
unimproved 5 tliat they were capable of receiv- 
ing inftrudion in the principles of religion, as 
well as of accjuiring the induftiy and arts which 
would qualify them for the various offices of 
ibcial life ; that the mildnefs and timidity of 
their nature rendered them fo fubmiffive and 
docile, that they might be led and formed with 
A gentle hand. He profeffed, that his inten- 
tions in propoiing the fcheme now under con- 
lideration were pure and difinterefted ; and 
though, from theaccompliihmentofhisdefigns, 
inehimable benefits would refult to the crown 
of Caflile,he never had claimechnor ever would 
receive, any Jfccompence on that account. 


Charles, 
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CnAiLESy after hearing both, and confolihag 
iririi his minift«% did not tiunk himfelf 
eiently informed to eftablifli any general ar^ 
rangement with refped to the ftate of the 
Indians; but as he had perie& cmafidence in 
the intc^ty of Las Cafas, and as eVen the 
Biihop of Darien admitted his fcheroe to be of 
Aich importance, that a trial ihould be made 
of its elfei33, he ilTued a patent, Ranting him 
the diftri^ in Cumana formerly mentioned, 
with fbll power to eftablilh a colony there 
according to his own plan 

Las Casas pulhed on the preparatiohs for 
his voyage with his ufual ardour. But, either 
from his own inexperience in die condu'ft of 
affairs; or from the fecrct oppofition of the 
Spanifli nobility, who univeHally dreaded the 
fiiccefs of an inllitution that might rob them 
of the induiirious and ufeful hands which cub 
tivated their eftates, his prOgrefs in engs^ing 
hufbandmen and labourers was extremely flow, 
and he could, not prevail on more than two 
hundred to accompany him to Cumana. 

NotStjtg, however, could damp his zeal. 
With this flender train, hardly fuffidcnt to take 


• Herrera, dec. a. lib* iv* c. 5, 4, 5. Argenfbla Armalc# 
d* Aragon, 74. 97. Remifal Hiil. C^ner* Ub. ii. c. 19, zo* 
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p p 0 K p(#effioil of - filch a large territory, and alto- 
% — ^ 1 ,/ getber unequal to any effectual attempt towards 
«*?• civilizing its inhabitants, he fet fail. The firft 
place at which he touched was the ifland of 
Puerto Bico. There he received an account of 
a new obftacle to the execution of his fcheme, 
more infuperable than any he had hitherto en> 
countered. When he left America in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and fixteen, the 
Spaniards had little intercourie with any part 
of the continent, except the countries adjacent 
to the gulf of Darien. But as every ipecies 
of internal indufiry began to ftagnate in HiC. 
paniola, when, by the rapid decreaft of the 
natives, the Spaniards were deprived of thofe 
hands with which they had hitherto carried 
on their operations, this prompted them to 
try various expedients for fupplying that lofs. 
Confiderable numbers of negroes were im- 
ported I but, on account of their exorbitant 
price, many of the planters could not affiird 
to purchafe them, fn order to procure Haves 
at an eafier rate, fome of the Spaniards in Hif- 
paniola fitted out vefiels to cruize along the 
coaft of the continent. In places where they 
found themfelves inferior in ftrength, they 
traded with the natives, and gave European 
toys in exchange for the plates of gold worn 
by them as ornaments j but, wherever they 
could furprize or pverpower the Indians, they 
. • carried 
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carried them c^by force, and fold them as b 00 it 
flaves In thofe predatory excurfions, fuch ^ 

atrocious afits of violence and cruelty had been j 5»7- 
committed, that the £^anifli name was held in 
deteilation all over the continent. Whenever 
any (hips appeared, the inhabitants either fled 
to the woods, or ruihed down to the (hore in 
arms, to repel thofe hated diflurbers of their 
tranquillity. They forced fome parties of the 
Spaniards to retreat with precipitation they 
cut off others ; and in the violence of their 
refentment againil the whole nation, they 
murdered two Dominican miflionaries, whole 
zeal had prompted them to fettle in the pro- 
vince of Cumana“. This outrage againil per- 
fons revered for their lkn6lity, excited fuch 
indignation among the people of Hifpaniola, 
who, notwithftauding all their licentious and 
cruel proceedings, were poffeffed with a won- 
derful zeal for religion, and a fuperllitious re- 
fpe€l for its minillers, that they determined to 
infli6l exemplary punilhment, not only upon 
the perpetrators of that crime, but upon the 
whole race. With this view, they gave the 
command of five (hips and three hundred men 
to Diego Ocampo, with orders to lay wafte 
the country of Cumana with fire and fword, 
and to tranlport all the ^habitants as Haves 

* Herrm, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 3. 
c w Oviedo, Hift. lib. xix. p. 3. 
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b o o r to This irmiiiient Las Ca&s 

fbuild «t 'Paerto RicOi in its way to the conti* 
*i*7. nent; and as Obaaipo rfefutfed to defer his 
voyage, he immediateJy perceived that it 
would be itnpoflUde to aliterapt the execution 
of bis pacific plan in a coudtry deflined to be 
tiie feat of war and defolation*. 

i»tii AprU. In order to provide againft the eflfefts of this 

fumount unfortunate incident^ he fet fail directly for 
****”' St. Domingo, leaving his followers cantoned 
out among the planters ih Puerto Rico. From 
toady concurring caufes, the reception Which 
Las Cafas rriet with in Hifpanioia was very 
unfatoiirable. In his negociationS for the 
relief Of the Indians, he had cenfiired the con- 
duft of his countrymen fettled there with fuch 
honell feverity as rendered him univerfally 
odious to them. They confidered their own 
ruin as the inevitable confequence of his fuc- 
Oefs. They were now elated with hope of 
receiving a large recruit of flaves from Gu- 
toana, which muft be relinquifhed if Las Caias 
were aflifted* in fettling his projefted colony 
there. Figueroa, in confequence of the in- 
Rru6tioni5 vdiich he had received ih Spain, had 
toade ah experiment concerning the capacity 
of thfe IndisBSj that was reprefented as decifive 


t Herrera, dec.2. lib.ix. c. S, 9. 
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flg;amll Uie of Las Cafas. Ho colledied BOOK 
in Hifpaniola a good number of the natives, . 
and fettled them in two villages, leaving them 
at perfect liberty, and with the uncontrolled 
dire^ion of their own actions, ^t that 
people, accuilomed to a mode of life ex- 
tremely different from that which takes place 
wherever civilization has made any conildei'a^ 
ble progrefs, were incapable of affuming neW 
habits at once. Dejected with their own mis- 
Ibrtunes as w'ell as thofe of their country, they 
exerted fo little induftry in cultivating the 
ground, appeared fo devoid of folicitude or 
forelight in providing for their own wants, 

«nd were fuch ftrangers to arrangement in 
conducing their affairs, that the Spaniards 
pronounced them incapable of being formed 
to live like men in focial life, and conlidered 
them as children, who iliould be kept under 
the perpetual tutelage of perfons fuperior to 
themfelves inwifdom andfagacity’'. 

Notwithstanding all thofe circum dances, Fin.rl mif. 
which alienated the perfons in Hifpaniola to his (chetne. 
whom Las Cafas applied from himfelf and from 
bis meafures, he, by his a6livity and perfever- 
ance, by feme conceflions, and many threats, 
obtained at length a fmall body of troops to 

y Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. 5. 

proteft 
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BOOR proteiftfaimimd his colonj at their fidllaiiditig^ 

^ . But upon bit return to Puerto Rico, he found 

that the dUeafes of the climate had been fatal to 
feveral of his people ; and that others, having 
got employment in that illand, refufed tofdUow 
him. With the handful that remained, he fet 
fail and landed in Cumana. Ocampo had exe- 
cuted his commiffion in that province with 
liich barbarous rage, having madacred many of 
the inhabitants, fent others in chains to Hif> 
paniola, and forced the reft to fly for Ihelter to 
the woods, that the people of a finall colony, 
which he had planted at a place which he 
named Toledo, were ready to perifli for want 
in a defolated country. There, however. Las 
Galas was obliged to fix his refidence, though 
deferted both by the troops appointed to pro- 
te6l him, and by thofe under the command of 
Ocampo, who forelaw and dreaded the cala- 
mities to which he mull be expofed in that 
wretched d^tion. He made the bell provilion 
in Ids power for the fafety and fubfiftence of 
his followers ; but as his utmoll efforts availed 
little towards fecuring eitlier the one or the 
other, he returned to Hilpaniola, in order, to 
folicit more effedlnal aid for the prefervation 
of men who, from confidence in him, had ven- 
tured into a poll of fo much danger. Soon 
after his departure, the natives, having diC- 
covered the feeble and defencelefs Hate of 

the 
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the Spaniards, afiembled fecretly^ attacked B 
them with the fury natural to men exafperated 
by many injuries, cut off a good number, and 
compelled tlie reft to fly in the utmoft confter- 
nation to the ifland of Cubagua. The fmall 
colony fettled there, on account of the pearl 
fllhery, catching the panic with which their 
countrymen had been feized, abandoned the^ 
ifland, and not a Spaniard remained in any part 
of the continent, or adjacent iflands, from tlie 
gulf of Paria to the borders of Darien. Alto- 
nifiied at fuch a fuccefllon of difafters, Las 
Cafas was afliamed to Ihew his face after this 
fatal termination of all his fplendid ichemes. 
He Ihut himfelf up in the convent of the 
Dominicans at St. Domingo, and foon after 
aflTumed the habit of that order *. 

Though the expulfion of the colony from 
Cumana happened in the year one thoufand five 
hundred and twenty-one, I have chofento trace 
the progrefs of Las Cafas’s negociations from 
their firft rife to their final ifliie without inter- 
ruption. His lyftem was the obje6l of long and 
attentive difeuflion ; and though his efforts in 
behalf of the oppreffed Americans, partly from 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c. g, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 3,4, 5. 
Oviedo Hift. lib. xix. c. 5. Gomara, c. 77. Davila Pa- 
dilla, lib. i. c. 97. Remifal Hift. Gen. lib. xi. c. 22, 23. 

his 
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A 0 0 K his r 3 &oe& and iactprudence, and pardy 

^ ^ .^. ttom the niakvolent oppofition of his advet- 
*5*7. farteSy were not attended with that fuccefi 
which he promifed with too fanguine confi- 
dence, great praile is due to his humane ac- 
tivity, which gave rife to varioiis regulations 
that were of feme benefit to that unhappy peo- 
ple. I return now to the hiftory of the Spaniih 
difcoveries, as they occur in the order of time *. 

New difco. Dieqo Velasquez, who conquered Cuba in 

verles to- ^ 

wards the the year one thouiandfive hundred and eleven , 
Hill retained the gov^nment of that ifland, as 
the deputy of Don Diego Columbus, though he 
feldom acknowledged his fuperior, and aimedat 
renderinghis ownauthority altogether indepen- 
dent*’. Under his prudent adminiilrati6n,Cuba 
becameoneof the moftflourifliingof theSpaniih 
fettlements. The fame of this allured thither 
many perfena from the other colonies, in hopes 
of finding either feme permanent eftablifliment 
or feme employment for their a6livity. As 
Cuba lay to tlie weft of all the iflaiids occupied 
by the Spaniards, and as the ocean, whicJi 
ftretches beyond it towards that quarter, had 
not hitherto been explored, thefe circumftances 
naturallyinvitedtheinhabitants to attempt new 

• Herrei«, 4 |c. z. lih. x. c.5. p. 529. 

^ Ibid. lib.ii. c. 19. 
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difix)veiieB. Anexpeditwiifor tiiispuipofe,'in BOOW 
\r]^eh aftivHy j»nid,fefoiutM3(n ta^ht condu& to . 
fudden Weaiith^. wi^ mace fatted to the genius nn> 
of the age, than the patient indoltry chquifite 
in clearing ground, and manufa^tuiiog fugar. 
Iniligated by this fpirit, feveral officers, who 
had ferved under Pedrarias in Darien, entered 
into an {ffibciation to undertake a voyage of 
difcovery. They perfuaded Francifco Hernan* 
dez Cordova, an opulent planter in Cuba, and a 
man of diftinguilhed courage, to join with them 
in the adventure, and chofe him to be their 
commander. V elafquez not only approved of 
the delign, but afliilled in carrying it on. A? 
the veterans f rom Darien were extremely indi- 
gent, he and Cordova advanced money for pur» 
chafing three fmall venel3,and furnifhing them 
with every thing requiflte either for traffic or 
for war. A hundred and ten men embarked on 
board of them, and failed from St.Jago de 
Cuba on the eighth of February one thoufand 
five hundred and feventeen. By the advice of 
their chi^^ilot, Antonio Alaminos, who had 
ferved under the firft admiral Columbus, they 
flood diredlly weft, relying on the opinion of 
that great navigator, who uniformly main- 
tained that a wefterly courfe would lead to the 
moft important difcoveries. 
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S o o K On die twenty-firil day after their d^iaiture 

. -P* ; from St.Jago> they law land, which" proved to 
be €ope CaU)che, the eaftern point oi£ that large 
peninfula'proje&ingfrom the continent of Am&> 
xica, which dill retains its original name of 
Vudun. Yucatan, As they approached the Ihore, five 
canoes came off full of people decently clad in 
cotton garments; anaftoniihingfpedtacleto the 
Spaniards, who had found every other part of 
America poffeffed by naked favages. Cordova 
endeavoured by fmall prefents to gain the good- 
will of thefe people. They, though amazed at 
the ftrange objects now prefented for the firft 
time to their view, invited the Spaniards to vifit 
their habitations, with an appearance of cor- 
diality. They landed accordingly, and as they 
advanced into the country, they obferved with 
new wonder forae large houfes built with done. 
But they foon found that, if the people of Yu- 
catan had made progrefs in improvement be- 
yond their countrymen, they werelikewife more 
artful and warlike. For though the cazique 
received Cordova with many tokens of friend- 
Ihip, he had pofted a confiderable body of his 
fubje6ls in ambuih behind a thicket, who, upon 
a fignal given by him, rufhed out and attacked 
the Spaniards with great boldnefs, and fome 
degree of martial order. At the firft flight of' 
their arrows, fifteen of the Spaniards were 

wounded ; 
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wounded ; but the Indians were ftruck with 
fuch terror by the fudden explofion of the fire- 
arms, and fo furprifed at the execution done 
by them, by the crofs-bows, and by the other 
weapons of their new enemies, that they fled 
precipitately. Cordova quitted a country 
where he had met with fuch a fierce reception, 
carrying off two prifoners, together with the 
ornaments of a fmall temple, which he plun- 
dered in his retreat. 

He continued his courfe towards the weft, 
without lofing fight of the coaft, and on the 
lixteenth day arrived at Campeachy. There 
the natives received them more hofpitably ; l)ut 
the Spaniards were nuicli furpriled, that on 
all the extenfive coaft along which they had 
failed, and which they imagined to be a large 
ifland, they had not obferved any river ^ As 
their water began to fail, they advanced, in 
hopes of finding a fupply ; and at length they 
difcovered the mouth of a river at Potonchan, 
fome leagues beyond Campeachy. 

Cordova landed all his troops, in order to 
protect the failors while employed in filling 
the calks } but uotwithftandipg this precaution, 
the natives ruflied down upon them with liich 

^ See NOTE XXVI. 
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® ^ fury, and in fuch numbers, that forty-feven of 

the Spaniards were killed upon the fpot, and 
one man only of the whole body efcaped un- 
hurt. Their commander, though wounded in 
twelve different places, direfted the retreat 
with prefence of mind equal to the courage 
with which he had led them on in the engage- 
ment, and with much difficulty they regained 
their Ibips. After this fatal repulfe, nothing 
remained but to haflen back to CubaAvith their 
fhattcred forces. In their paffage thither they 
fuffered the moll exquifite diftrefs for want of 
water, that men wounded and fickly, fhut up 
in fmall vellels, and expofed to the heat of the 
torrid zone, can be fuppofed to endure. Some 
of them, finking under thefe calamities, died 
by the way 5 Cordova, their commander, ex- 
pired foon after they landed in Cuba**. 

Voyag. of Notwithstanding the difaftrous conclu. 

Orljalva. 

lion of this expedition, it contributed rather 
to animate than to damp a Ipirit of enterprife 
among the Spaniards. They had difeovered 
an extenfive country, lituated at no great 
diftance from Cuba, fertile in appearance, and 

«> Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 17, 18. Hiftor. Verdader* 
de la Conquifta de la Nuera Efpana por Bernal Diaz del 
Coftillo, cap. I — 7. Oviedo, lib. xvii. c. 3. Gomara, 0.52. 
P. Martyr de Infulisouper inveatis, p. 329. 
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poflefletl by a people far fuperior in improve- n 
ment to any hitherto known in America. 
Though they had carried on lilllc commercial 
intercourfe with the natives, they liad brought 
oft'fome ornaments of gold, not conliilerahle 
in value, hut of (inguiar fabric. Tiicic t :ir- 
cutnftances, related with the exaggci ition 
natural to men delirous of heighleniug (lie 
merit of their own cxjdoits, were mar;' tlmu 
fufficient to excite romantic hopes ami exjret'l - 
ations. Great numbers offercil to engag'.; in 
a new expedition. Velafquez, folicilous to 
diflinguifli hiinfelf by foine fervict* fo me- 
ritorious as might entith' him to claim flic 
government of Ciilia iiulepeiuiciit of the ad- 
iniral, not only encouraged their ai'dour, hut 
at his own exjienee lifted out tour (liips for 
the voyage, 'i'wo lunulred and foi 1 y vnliintr'ers, 
among whom were iln'eral {lerlbns of rank 
and fortune, embarked in this enterprife. The 
command of it was given to Juan de (irijalva, 
a young man of known merit and courage, 
with inftrmSions to obferve attentively the 
nature of the countries which he Ihoiild dill 
cover, to barter for gold, and, if circumftanees 
were inviting, to fettle a colony in fome proper 
ftation. He failed from St. Jago de Cuba on 
the eighth of April, onethoullind five hundred 
and eighteen. The pilot Alaminos held the • 

- fairre--. 
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BOOK fame courfe as in the former voyage ; but the 
t violence of the currents carrying the (hips to 

Difcovere fouth, the fiiil land whjch they made was 
New Spain, ifland of Cozutncl, to the eaft of Yucatan. 
As all the inhabitants fled to the woods and 
mountains at the approach of the Spaniards, 
they made no long day there, and without any 
remarkable occurrence they reached Poton- 
chan on the oppofite fide of the peninfula. 
The defire of avenging their countrymen who 
had been flain there, concurred with their 
ideas of good policy, in })rompting them to 
' land, .that they might chaftife the Indians of 
that diftri6l with fuch exemplary rigour, as 
would llrike terror into all the people around 
them; But though they difembarked all their 
troops, and carried afliore fome field-pieces, 
the Indians fought with fuch courage, that the 
Spaniards gained the vidlory with difficulty, 
and were confirmed in their opinion that the 
inhabitants of this country would prove more 
formidable enemies than any they had met 
with in other parts of America. From Poton- 
chan, they continued their voyage towards 
the weft, keeping as near as poflible to the 
fliore, and calling anchor every evening, from 
dread of the dangerous accidents to which they 
might be expofed in an unknown fea. During 
the day their eyes were turned continually 
lo towards 
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towards land, with a mixture of ftirprife and 
wonder at the beauty of the country, as well 
as the novelty of theobje6ls which they be- 
held. Many villages were fcattered along the 
coaft, in which they could diftinguilh ho\ifcs 
of Hone that appeared white and lofty at a 
diftance. In the warmth of their admiration, 
they fancied thefe to be cities adorned with 
towers and pinnacles ; and one of the foldiers 
happening to remark that this country re- 
fembled Spain in its appearance, Grijalva, with 
univerfal applaufe called it New Spain, the 
name which ftill diftinguithes this extenfive 
and opulent province of the Spanilli empire in 
America'. They landed in a river whicli the 
natives called 'Ta/xi/co, and the fame of their 
vi6lory atPotonchan having reached thisplace, 
the cazitpie not only received them amicably, 
but bellowed prefents uj)ou them of fuch va- 
lue, as confirmed the high ideas which the 
Spaniards had formed with refpt-^ft to the 
wealth and fertility of the country, 'fhele 
ideas were raifed Hill higher by wliat occurred 
at the place where they next touciied. 'fhis 
was confiderably to the welt of 'fabalco, 
in the province fince known by the name of 
Guaxaca. There they were received with the 
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BOOK refpccl paid to fuperior beings. The people 
^ , pei tuined them as they landed, with incenfe of 

J51S. gum copal, and pretented to them as offer- 
ings the choicctl delicacies of their country. 
They were extremely fond of trading with 
their new vilitants, and in fix days the Spa- 
niards obtained ornaments of gold, of curious 
workmanfliij), to the value of fifteen thouland 
pc'fos, in exchange for European toys of finall 
price. The two j)rifoners whom Cordova had 
brought from Yucatan, had hitherto ferved as 
interpreters ; but as they did not underftand 
tile language of this country, the Spaniards 
learned from the natives by figns, that they 
were fubje6ls of a great monarch called Mon- 
tezuma, whofe dominion extended over that 
and many other provinces. Leaving this place, 
with which he had fo much rcafon to be 
pleafed, Grijalva continued his courfe towards 
June 19. the weft. He landed on a fmall ifland, which 
he named the Hie of Sacrifices, becaufe there 
the Spaniards beheld, for the firft time, the 
horrid fpe£lacle of human vi6lims, which the 
barbarous fuperftition of the natives offered 
to their gods. He touched at another fmall 
St. Juan do ifland, which he called St. Juan de Ulua. 
From this place he difpatched Pedro de Alva- 
rado, one of his officers, to Velafquez, with a 
full account of the important difeoveries which 
16 be 
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he liad made, and with all the treaftire that he B o O K 
Jiad acquired by trafficking witli the natives. -^,1.. i 
After the departure of Alvarado, he himfolf, 
witli the remaining vetfels, proceeded along 
the coaft as far as the river Paniico, flic coun- 
try Hill appearing to be well peopletl, fertile, 
and opulent. 

Seveuai. of Grijalva's onUan's contended, a. irm' for 
that it was not enough to have difeovered tliofe 
delightful regions, or to have jicrldrined, at “ 
their different landing-places, tlic cni])t} cere- 
mony of taking poffellion of them for the crown 
of C'altiic, and that their glory was inconijilete, 
unlefs they planted a colony in foine proper 
ftation, which might notonly leciire theSpanifh 
nation a tooting in the country, but, with the 
reinforcements which they were certain of re- 
ceiving, might gratlually fubjetd the wliole to 
the dominion ot their fovereign. But the fqua- 
dron had now been above fivemonths atfea; the 
greateft part of their provitions was exhaufted, 
and what remained of their tlores fo inacli cor- 
rupted by the beat of the climate, as to lie 
almoft unfit for life ; they bad loll Ibme men by 
death ; others were fickly ; the country was 
crowded with people who teemed to be intelli- 
gent as w'ell as brave; and tliey were under tlie 
government of one powerful monarch, who 
could bring them to a<5l againff their invaders 
z 4 with 
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BOOK with united force. To plant a colony under fo 
, ■ niany circumilances of diiadvantage, appeared 

a fcheme too periloustobe attempted. Grijalva, 
though poiTefTed both of ambition and courage, 
was deftitute of the fuperior talents capable of 
forming or executing fuch a great plan. He 
judged it more prudent to return to Cuba, 
having fulhlled the purpofe of his voyage, and 
accompliflied all that the armament which he 
commanded enabled him to perform. He re- 
turned to St. Jago de Cuba on the twenty- 
fixth of October, from which he had taken his 
departiire about fix months before ^ 

Prepara- This was the longeft as well as the moll fiic- 
anwhe^ex- ccfsful voyagcwhich the Spaniards had hitherto 
pedjtion. made in the New World. They had difcovered 
that Yucatan was not an ifiand as they had fup- 
pofed, but part of the great continent of. Ame- 
rica. From Potonchan they had purfued their 
courfe for many hundred miles along a coall 
formerly unexplored, ftretching at firft. towards 
the weft, and then turning to the north j all 
the country which they had difcovered ap- 
peared to be no lefs valuable than extenfive. 
As fopn as Alvarado reached Cuba, Velafquez, 
tranlported witli fuccefs fo far beyond his moft 

Herrera, dec, ii. lib, Hi. €.1,2, 9,10. Bernal Diaz, 
C. 8. 17. Oviedo Hift. lib. xvii. c. 9. 20. Gomara, €.49. 
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fanguine expectations, immediately difpatched BOOK 
a perfon of confidence to carry this important ■_ i 
intelligence to Spain, to exhibit the rich pro- 
duClions of the countries which had been dif- 
covered by his means, and to folicit fuch an 
increafe of authority as might enable and en- 
courage him to attempt the conqueft of them. 

Without wgitingfor the return of his mcflenger, 
or for the arrival of Grijalva, of whom he was 
become fo jealous or diftruftful that he was re- 
Iblved no longer to employ him, he began to 
prepare fuch a powerful armament, as might 
prove equal to an enterprife of fo much danger 
and importance. 


But as the expedition upon which Velafquez 
was now intent, terminated in conquefls of 
greater moment than what the Spaniards had 
hitherto atchieved, and led them to the know- 
ledge of a people, who, if compared with thofe 
tribes of America with whonj they were hitherto 
acquainted, may be conlidered as highly civi- 
lifed ; it is proper to paufe before we j)roeeed to 
the hiftory of events extremely different from 
thofe which we have already related, in order 
to take a view of the ftate of the New World 
when firll difeovered, and to contemplate the 
policy and manners of the rude uncultivated 
tribes that occupied all thepartsof it with which 
the Spaniards were at this time acquainted. 




N O T E S 


AND 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NOTE I. p. 9. 

ri-^YRE wa<? fituated at fucli a didancc from tlie Am- 
X bi-ni Gulf, or Red Son, as made it impraciicable 
to convey commodities from tlience to that city by 
land-carriai^e. This induced the Plienicians to reiuler 
thcmfelves maflers of Rhimi:ntra or RkitwcGlura^ the 
neareft port in the IVh'diterranean to tlu' Red Sea* 
They landed th<* car^Toes which tlicy parchahd iu 
Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, at Elath, tlic i.ueil liarbcjur 
in the Red Sea towards tlie North. 'Ehence tliey 
were carried by land to Rhinocolura, the diltance not 
being very confiderable \ and, being re-llilppcd in that 
port, were tranfported to Tyre, and diitributed over the 
world. Strabon. Geogr. Edit. Cafaub. lib. xvl. p. 1128. 
Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. Iliilor. Edit. Weflelingi, lib. i. 
p. 70. 


NOTE II. p. 14. 

The Periplus Hannonis is the only authentic mo- 
nument of the Carthaginian Ikili in naval affairs, and 

one 
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one of the moft curious fragments tranfmitted to us 
by antiquity. The learned and induftrious Mr. Dod- 
well, in a diflertation prefixed to the Periplus of 
Hanno, in the edition of the Minor Geographers pub- 
lilhed at Oxford, endeavours to prove that this is a 
fpurious work, the compofition of fome Greek, who 
afiiimed Hanno’s name. But M. de Montefquieu, in 
his rEfprit des Loix, lib. xxi. c. 8. and M. de Bou- 
gainville, in a diflertation publiflied, tom. xxvi. of the 
Memoires de TAcademle des Infcriptions, &c. have 
eftablifhed its authenticity by arguments which to me 
appear unanfwerable. Ramufio has accompanied his 
tranflation of this curious voyage with a diflertation 
tending to illuftrate it. Racolte de Viaggi, vol. i. 
p. 1 12 . M. de Bougainville has, with great learning 
and ability, treated the fame fubjeft. It appears that 
Hanno, according to the mode of ancient navigation, 
undertook this voyage in fmall veflcls, fo conftrufted, 
that he could keep clofe in with the coaft. He failed 
from Gades to the ifland of Cerne in twelve days. 
This is probably what is known to the modems by the 
name of the ifle of Arguim. It became the chief 
ftation of the Carthaginians on that coaft ; and M. de 
Bougainville contends, that the cifterns found there 
are monuments of the Carthaginian power and inge- 
nuity. Proceeding from Ceme, and ftill following the 
winding of the coaft, he arrived, in feventeen days, at 
a promontory, which he called The Wejl Horn^ probably 
Cape Palmas. From this he advanced to another pro- 
montory, which he named The South Horn^ and which 
is manifeftly Cape de Tres Puntas, about five degrees 
north of the line. All the circumftances contained in 
the Ihort abftraft of his journal, which is handed 

down 
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down to us concerning the appearance and ftate of the 
countries on the coaft of Africa, are confirmed and 
illuftrated by a comparifon with the accounts of mo- 
dem navigators. Even thofe circumftances which, 
from their feeming improbability, have been produced 
to invalidate the credibility of his relation, tend to 
confirm it. He obferves, that in the country to the 
fouth of Cernc, a profound lilence reigned through 
the day 5 but during the night innumerable fires were 
kindled along the banks of the rivers, and the air 
refounded witli the noife of pipes and drums, and cries 
of joy. The fame thing, as Ramufio obferves, ftill 
takes place. The exceflive heat obliges the negroes to 
take file! ter in the woods, or in their houfes, during 
the day. As foon as the fun fets, they fally out, and 
by torch-light enjoy the pleafure of mufic and dancing, 
in which they fpend the night. Ramuf. i. 1 13. F. In 
another place, he mentions the fea as burning with 
torrents of fire. What occurred to M. Adanfon, on 
the fame coafi, may explain this : As foon,” fays he, 
as the fun dipped beneath the horizon, and night 
overfpread the earth with darknefs, the fea lent us its 
friendly light. While the prow of our vefiel ploughed 
the foaming furges, it feem to fet them all on fire, 
'rhus we failed in a luminous inclofure, which fur- 
rounded us like a large circle of rays, from whence 
darted in the wake of the (hip a long dream of a light.” 
Voy. to Senegal, p. iy6. This appearance of the fea 
obferved by Hunter, has been mentioned as an argu- 
ment againft the authenticity of the Periplus. It is, 
however a phenomenon very common in warm cli- 
mates. Captain Cook’s Second Voyage, vol. i. p* 15* 
The Periplus of Hanno has been tranflated, and evc*ry 

point 
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point with refpecl to it has been illuftrated with much 
learning and ingenuity, in a work publifhed by Don 
Pedr. Rodrig. Campomnnes, iiititled, Antiguedad ma- 
ritlma tie Cartago, con el Periplo de fu General 
Hannon traducido e iiluftrado. Mad. 1756. 4". 

NOTE III. p. 15. 

Long after the navigation of the Phenicians and of 
Eudoxus round Africa, Polybius, the moft intelligent 
and bell informed hiilorian of antiquity, and particu- 
larly diftinguifhed by his attention to geographical 
j r iJlirrns, that it was not known, in his time, 

wiitttnn Aivica was a continued continent, flrctching 
to iLc foutii, or whether it was cncompaffcd by the 
lea. Polybii Hill. lib. iii. Pliny the naturalift afferts, 
that there Can be no coinniuiiication between the fouth- 
ens and northern temperate zones. Plinii Hilt. Natur. 
Edit, in ufum Delph, 4to. lib. ii. c. 68. If they had 
gn on lull credit to the accounts of thofe voyages, the 
fonner could not Iiave entertained fuch a doubt, the 
latter couhJ not have delivered Inch an opinion. Strabo 
meiuieais tlic voyage of Eudoxus, but treats it as a fabu- 
lous talc, lib. ii. p, 155. ; and, according to his account 
of it, no other judgment can be formed with refpeft 
to ir. Strabo feems not to have known any thing with 
cerumty concerning the form and (late of the fouthern 
parts of Africa. Geogr. lib. xvii. p.1180. Ptolemy, 
the moil inquiiitivc and learned of all the ancient geo- 
graphers, was equally unacquainted with any parts of 
Africa fituated a few degrees beyond the equino£tial 
line ; for he fuppofes thajt this great continent was not 
furrounded by the fea, but that it ftretched, without 

inter- 
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interruption towards the fouth pole: and he fo far 
miftakes its true figure, that he defcribcs tite contiiient 
as becoming broader anti broader as it advanced towards 
the fouth, Ptolemsei Geogr. lib. iv. c. 9. Brietii Pa- 
rallela Geogr, veteris et novse, p, 96 , 

NOTE IV, p. 23. 

A FACT, recorded by Strabo, affords a very ftrong 
and fingular proof of the ignorance of the ancients 
with refpeft to the fituation of the various parts of the 
earth. Wlien Alexander marched along the banks of 
the Hydafpes and Acefme, two of the rivers which fail 
into the Indus, he obferved that there were many cro- 
codiles in thofe rivers, and that the country produced 
beans of the fame fpecies with thofe which were com- 
mon in Egypt. From thefe circum fiances, he con- 
cluded that he had difeovered the fource of the Nile, 
and prepared a fleet to fail down the Hydafpes to 
Egypt. Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1020. This amaz- 
ing error did not arife from any ignorance of geo- 
graphy peculiar to that monarch ; for we are informed 
by Strabo, that Alexander applied with particular atten- 
tion in order to acquire the knowledge of this fciencc, 
and had accurate maps or deferiptions of the countries 
through which he marched. Lib. ii. p. 120. Butin 
his age the knowledge of the Greeks did not extend 
beyond the limits of the Mediterranean. 

NOTE V. p. 24. 

As the flux and reflux of the fea is remarkably great 
at the mouth of the river Indus, this would render the 

pheno- 
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phenomenon more formidable to the Greeks. Varen. 
Geogr. vol.i. p. 251. 


NOTE VI. p. 28. 


It is probable that the ancients were feldom induced 
to advance fo far as the mouth of the Ganges, either by 
motives of curiofity, or views of commercial advantage. 
In confequence of this, their idea concerning the pofi- 
tion of that great river was very erroneous. Ptolemy 
places that branch of the Ganges, which he diftin- 
guilhes by the name of the Great Mouth, in the hun- 
dred and forty-fixth degree of longitude from his firft; 
meridian in the Fortunate Iflands. But its true longi- 
tude, computed from that meridian, is now deter- 
mined, by aftronomical pbfervations, to b^only a hun- 
dred and five degrees. A geographer fo eminent muft 
have been betrayed into an error of this magnitude by 
the imperfeftion of the information whiqh he had 
received concerning thofe diftant regions;^ and this 
a{Foi:4s a ftriking proof of the intercourfaAvith them 
being extremely rare. With refpeft to the countries 
of p?india beyond the Ganges, his intelligence was 
ffill more defeftive, and his errors more enormous. 
I (hall have occafioii to obferve, in another place, that 
he has placed the country of the Seres, or Chiri4 no 
lefs than fixty degrees farther eaft than its true pofi- 
tion. M. d'Anville, one of the moft learned and 
intelligent of the modem geographers, has fet this 
matter in a clear light, in two differtatlons publiflied 
in Mem. de TAcadem. des Infcript. &c. tom. xxxii. 
P-S73- 604- 


note 
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NOTE VII. p- 19. 

It is remarkable, that the cUfcoverles of the antienta 
were made chiefly by land ; thofe of the moderns are 
carried on chiefly by fea. The progrefs of conqueft 
led to the former, that of commerce to the latter. It 
is a Judicious obfervation of Strabo, that the coiiquefts 
of Alexander the Great made known the Eaft, thofe of 
the Romans opened the Weft, and thofe of Mlthridates 
King of Pontus the North. Lib. i. p. a6- When 
difeovery is carried on by land alone, its progrefs mulk 
be flow and its operations confined. When it is 
carried on only by fea, its fphere may be more extenfivc, 
and its advances more rapid ; but it labours under 
peculiar dcfefls. Though it may make known the 
pofition of ulfFerent countries, and afeertain tJieir 
boundaries as far as thefe are determluecl by the ocean, 
*it leaves us in ignorance with refpeft to their interior 
ilate. Above two centuries and a half have elapfed 
fince the Europeans failed round the fouthem pro- 
montory of Africa, and have traded in moft of its 
ports ; but, in a confiderable part of that great con- 
tinent, they have done little more than furvey its coafts, 
.md mark its capes and harbours. Its interior region® 
are in a great meafure unknown. The ancients, who 
had a very imperfedl knowledge of its coafts, except 
where they are waflied by the Mediterranean or Red 
Sea, were accuftomed to penetrate into its inland pro- 
vinces, and, if we may rely on the teftimony of 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, had explored many 
parts of it now altogether unknown. IJnlefs both 
FOl* /. A A modes 
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modes of difcovery be united, the geographical know- 
ledge of the earth muft remain incomplete and 
inaccurate. 


NOTE VIIL p. 34. 

The notion of the ancients concerning fuch an 
exceflive degree of heat in the torrid zone, as rendered 
it unhabitable, and their perfilling in this error long 
after they began to have fome commercial intercourfe 
with feveral parts of India lying within the tropics, 
muft appear fo fingular and abfurd, that it may not 
be unacceptable to fome of my readers to produce 
evidence of their holding this opinion, and to account 
for the apparent inconfiftence of their theory with 
their experience. Cicero, who had beftowed attention 
upon every part of philofophy known to the ancients, 
feems to have believed that the torrid zone was 
uninhabitable, and, of confequence, that there could 
be no intercourfe between the northern and fouthern 
temperate zones. He introduces Africanus thus 
addreffing the younger Scipio : ‘‘You fee this earth 
encompalTed, and as it were bound in by certain zones, 
of which two, at the greateft diftance from each 
other, and fuftaining the oppofite poles of heaven, are 
frozen with perpetual cold ; the middle one, and the 
largeft of all, is burnt with the heat of the fun ; two 
are habitable, the people in the fouthern one are 
antipodes to us, with whom we have no conneftioii.*^ 
SomfjJum Scipionisj c. 6. Geminus, a Greek philofopher, 
contemporary with Cicero, delivers the fame dodrine, 
not in a popular work, but in his Ei^ay(»yy\ si; 

a treatife 
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a treatife purely fcientific, ** When we fpeak,” fays 
he, “ of the fouthern temperate zone, and its inhabit- 
ants, and concerning thofe who are called antipodes, 
it muft be always underftood, that we have no certain 
knowledge or information concerning the fouthern ^ 
temperate zone, wdietlier it be inhabited or not. But 
fidm the fpherical figure of the earth, and the courfe 
, which the fun holds betwTcit the tropics, we conclude 
that there is another zone fituated to the fouth, which 
enjoys the fiime degree of temperature with the northern 
one which we inhabit.’* Cap. xiii. p. 31. ap. Petavii 
Opus de Do£tr. 'Fempor. in quo Uranologium five 
Syfiemata var. Au6torum. Amll. 1705’. vol. iii. 
The opinion of Pliny the naturalHl, with refpedl to 
both thefe points, was the fiime : “ Tlierc are five 
divifions of the earth, which are called zones. All 
tliat portion whic h lies near to the tw'o oppofite pole* 
is opprefi'eil with vehement cold and eternal froll. 
There, unblcil with the .ifpecf of milder ftars, perpetual 
dark nefs reigns, or at the utmofl a fot'ble light icflefted 
fn)]n fui rounding Inows. 'Fhe middle of the earth, in 
which is the orbit oi the fun, fcorched and burnt up 
with flames and fiery vapour. Between thefe torrid 
and frozen diltritls lie two other portions of the earth, 
wdiich are temperate ; but, on account of the burning 
region interpofed, there can be rro communication 
between them. Thus Heaven has deprivcnl us of tlirce 
parts of the earth.” Lib. ii. c. 68. Strabo delivers 
his opinion to the fame effect, in terms no let's explicit i 
** lire portion of tlic earth which lies near the equator, 
in the torrid zone, is rendered uninhabitable by heat.” 
Lib. ii. p. I54‘ To thefe I might add the authority 
A A a 
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of many other refpeflable philofophers and hiftorians 
of antiquity* 

In order to explain the fenfe in which this dotlrine 
was generally received, we may obferve, that Par- 
menides, as we are informed by Strabo, was the 
flrft who divided the earth into five zones, and he ex- 
tended the limits of the zone which he fuppofed to be 
uninhabitable on account of heat, beyond the tropics- 
Ariftotle, as we learn likewife from Strabo, fixed the 
boundaries of the different zones in the fame manner 
as they are defined by modern geographers. But the 
progrefs of difeovery having gradually demonftrated 
that feveral regions of the earth which lay within 
the tropics were not only habitable, but populous 
and fertile, this induced later geographers to cir- 
cumferibe the limits of the torrid zone. It is not 
cafy to afeertain with precifion the boundaries which 
they allotted to it. From a paffage in Strabo, who, 
as far as I know, is the only author of antiquity from 
whom we receive any hint concerning this fubjeft, 
I fiiould conje^iure, that thofe who calculated ac- 
cording to the meafurement of the earth by Era- 
tofthenes, fuppofed the torrid zone to comprehend 
near fixteen degrees, about eight on each fide of the 
equator ; whereas fuch as followed the computation of 
Pofidouius allotted about twenty-four degrees, or 
foniewhat more than twelve degrees on each fide of 
the equator, to the torrid zone. Strabo, lib. ii, p. 151, 
According to the former opinon, about two-thirds of 
that portion of the earth which lies between the tropics 
was confidered as habitable ; according to the latter, 

4 about 
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about one half of it. With this reftri£lion, the doftrine 
of the ancients concerning the torrid zone appears lefs 
abfurcl ; and we can conceive the rcafon of their 
aflerting this zone to be uninhabitable, even after they 
had opened a communication with feveral places within 
the tropics. When men of fcience fpoke of the torrid 
zone, they confidered it as it was limited by the 
definition of geographers to fixteen, or at the utmoft to 
twenty-four degrees ; and as they knew almoft nothing 
of the countries nearer to the equator, they might ftil! 
fuppofe them to be uninhabitable. In loofe and 
popular difeourfe, the name of the torrid zone con- 
tinued to be given to all that portion of the earth 
which lies within the tropics. Cicero feems to have 
been unacquainted with thofe ideas of the later geo- 
graphers, and adhering to tlio divifion of Parmenides, 
deferibes the torrid zone as the larged of the five. 
Some of the ancients rejcc^led the notion concerning 
the intolerable heat of the torrid zone as a popular 
error, 'i'liis, we are told by Piutarch, was the fenti- 
ment of Pythagoras, and we learn from Str;iho, that 
Eratoilhenes and Polybius had adopted the* fainr 
opinion, lib. ii. p, ijj 4. Ptolemy feems to have paid 
no regard to the ancient doftrine and opinions con- 
cerning the torrid zone. 


NOTE IX. p. 59. 

The court of inquifition, wljich cffeclually checks a 
fpirit of liberal inquiry, and of literary improvement, 
wherever it is eftablifhcd, was unknown In Portugal 
in the fifteenth century, when the people of that 
A A 3 kingdom 
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kingdom began their voyages of difcovery. More than 
a century elapfed, before it was introduced by John III., 
whofe reign commenced A. D. 1521. 


NOTE X. p. 70| 

An inftance of this is related by Hackluyt, upon 
the authority of the Portuguefe hiftorian Garcia de 
Refende. Some Englifli merchants having rcfolved to , 
open a trade with the coaft of Guinea^ John 11 . of 
Portugal difpatchcd ambafladors to Edward IV., in 
order to lay before him the riglit which he had 
acquired by the Pope’s bull to the dominion of that 
country, and to requeft of him to prohibit his fubjefts 
to profecutc tlieir intended voyage. Edward was fo 
much fatisfied with the cxclufive title of the Portuguefe, 
that he iflued his orders in the terms which they 
defired. Hackluyt, Navigations, Voyages, and Traffics 
of the Englifli, vol.ii. part ii. p. 2. 


NOTE XL p. 83. 

The time of Columbus’s death may be nearly afeer- 
tained by the following circumftanccs. It appears 
from the fragment of a letter, addrefled by him to 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, A. D. 1501, that he had, at 
that time, been engaged forty years in a fca-faring life. 
In another letter, he informs them, that he went to 
fea at the age of fourteen ; from thofe fa< 3 :s it follows, 
that he was born A. D. 1447. Life of Chrift. Co- 
lumbus, by his fon Don Ferdinand. Churchill’s 
CoUeftion of Voyages, voh ii. p. 484, 485. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XIL p.92. 

The fpherical figure of the earth was known to the 
ancient geographers. They invented the method, 
ftill in ufe, of computing the longitude and latitude of 
different places. According to their doctrine, the 
equator, or imaginery line which encompailes the 
earth, contained three hundred and fixty degrees 5 
thefe they divided into twenty-four parts, or hours, 
each equal to fifteen degrees. The country of the 
or SiW, being the farthefl part of India known to 
the ancients, was fi/ppofed by Marinus Tyrius, the 
mod eminent of the ancient geographers before 
Ptolemy, to be fifteen hours, or two hundred and 
twerity-five degrees to the eafl of tiie firll meridian, 
pafling through the Fortunate Iflands. Ptolemxi 
Geogr. lib. i. c. ii. If this fuppofition was well- 
founded, the country of the Seres, or China, was only 
nine hours, or one hundred and thirty-five degrees 
wed from the Fuitunate or Canary Iflands*, and the 
navigation in that direction was much fliorter than 
by the courfe which the Portugiiefe were purfuing. 
Marco Polo, in lus travels, had deferibed countries, 
particularly the illaud of Cipango or Zipangri, 
fuppofed to be Japan, confiderably to tlie eafl of 
any part of Afia known to the ancients. Marcus 
Paulus de Region. Oriental, lib. ii. c. 70. lib. iii. c. 2. 
Of courfe, jhis country, as it extended further to* the 
ead, was dill nearer to the Canary Iflands. 'Phe 
conclufions of Columbus, though drawn from ina(^- 
curate obfervations, were jud. If the fuppofitions of 
JVIarinus had been well-founded, and if the countries, 
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which Marco Polo vifited, had been fituated to the 
eaft of thofe whofe longitude Marinus had afcertained, 
the proper and neareft courfe to the Eaft Indies muft 
^ have been to fteer direftly weft. Herrera, dec. i. 
lib. i. c. 2. A more extenfive knowledge of the globe 
has now difcovered the great error of Marinus, in fup- 
' pofing Chin^ to be fifteen hours, or two hundred and 
twenty-five degrees eaft from the Canary Iflands, and 
that even Ptolemy was miftaken, when he reduced the 
longitude of China to twelve hours, or one hundred 
and eighty degrees. The longitude of the weftern 
frontier of that vaft empire is feven hours, or one 
hundred and fifteen degrees from the meridian of the 
Canary Iflands. But Columbus followed the light 
which his age afforded, and relied upon the authority 
of writers, who were, at that time, regarded as the in- 
ftruftors and guides of mankind in the fcience of 
geography. 


NOTE XIII. p. 12 1. 

As the Portuguefe, in making th^ir difeoveries, did 
not depart far from the coaft of Africa, they concluded 
that birds, whofe flight they obferved with great 
attention, did not venture to any confiderable diftance 
from land. In the infancy of navigation, it was not 
known, that birds often ftretched their flight to an 
immenfe diftance from any Ihore. In failing towards 
the Weft-Indian iflands, birds are often feen at the 
diftance of two hundred leagues from the neareft coaft. 
Sloane’s Nat. Hill, of Jamaica, vol. i. p. 30. Catelby 
faw an owl at fea, when tlie Ihip was fix hundred leagues 
diftant from land, Nat. Hift. of Carolina, pref. p. 7. 

Hift. 
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Hift. Naturelie de M. Buffon, tom, xvi. p-32. From 
which it appears, that this indication of land, on which 
Columbus feems to have relied with feme confidence, 
was extremely uncertain. This obfervation is con- 
firmed by Capt. Cook, the moft extenfive and experi- 
enced navigator of any age or nation, “ No one yet 
knows (fays he) to what diftance any of the oceanic 
birds go to fea ; for my own part, I do not believe 
that there is one in the whole tribe that can be relied 
on in pointing out the vicinity of land/* Voyage 
towards the South Foie, vol.i, p«275. 


NOTE XIV, p. 135. 

In a letter of the Admiral’s to Ferdinand and Ifitbclla, 
he clefcribes one of the harbours in Cuba, with all the 
cnthufuftic admiration of a difeoverer. — ‘‘ I dilcovered 
a river which a galley might eafily cuter : the beauty 
of it induced me to found, and I found from five to 
eight fathoms of water. Having proceeded a con-* 
fiderablc way up the river, every thing invited me to 
fettle there. The beauty of the river, the clearnefs of 
the w^ater through winch I could fee the fandy bottom, 
the multitude of palm trees of diflerent kinds, the 
talleft and fined 1 had feen, and an infinite number of 
other large and flourilhing trees, the birds, and the 
verdure of the plains arc fo wonderfully beautiful, that 
this country excels all others as far as the day furpafi'es 
the night in brightnefs and fplendour, fo that I often 
faid, that it would be in vain for me to attempt to 
give Your Highnefles a full account of it, for neither 
my tongue nor my pen could come up to the truth ; 
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which Marco Polo vifited, had been fituated to the 
eaft of thofe whofe longitude Marlnus had afeertained, 
the proper and nearefl courfe to the Eaft Indies muft 
have been to fteer diredlly weft. Herrera, dec. i. 
lib. i. c. 2. A more extenfive knowledge of the globe 
has now difeovered the great error of Marinus, in lup- 
' pofing China to be fifteen hours, or two hundred and 
twenty-five degrees eaft from the Canary Iflands, and 
that even Ptolemy was miftaken, when he reduced the 
longitude of China to twelve hours, or one hundred 
and eighty degrees. The longitude of the weftern 
frontier of that vaft empire is feven hours, or one 
hundred and fifteen degrees from the meridian of the 
Canary Iflands. But Columbus followed the light 
which his age afforded, and relied upon the authority 
of writers, who were, at that time, regarded as the in- 
ftrufkors and guides of mankind in tlic fcience of 
geography. 


NOTE XIII. p. 12 1. 

As the Portuguefe, in making th^ir difeoveries, did 
not depart far from the coaft of Africa, they concluded 
that birds, whofe flight they obferved with great 
attention, did not venture to any confiderable diftance 
from land. In the infancy of navigation, it was not 
known, that birds often ftrctched their flight to an 
immenfe diftance from any fliore. In failing towards 
the Weft-Iiidian iflands, birds are often feen at the 
diftance of two hundred leagues from the neareft coaft. 
Sloane’s Nat. Hift. of Jamaica, vol. i. p. 30. Catefby 
faw an owl at fea, when the fliip was fix hundred leagues 
diftant from land, Nat. Hift. of Carolina, pref. p. 7. 

Hift. 
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Hift. Naturelle de M. BufFon, tom, xvi. p. 32. From 
which it appears, that this indication of land, on which 
Columbus feems to have relied with fome confidence, 
was extremely uncertain. This obfervation is con- 
firmed by Capt. Cook, the moft extenfive and experi- / 
enced navigator of any age or nation. No one yet 
knows (fays he) to what diftance any of the oceanic 
birds go to fea ; for my own part, 1 do not believe 
that there is one in the whole tribe that cun be relied 
on in pointing out the vicinity of land.’* Voyage 
towards the South Pole, voi.i. p»a75. 


NOTE XIV. p. 135. 

In a letter of the Admiral’s to Ferdinand and Ifubella, 
he ciefcribes one of the harbours in Cuba, with all the 
cnthufiaftic admiration of a difcoverer. — << I difcovered 
a river which a galley might eafily enter : the beauty 
of it induced me to found, and 1 found from five to 
eight fathoms of water. Having proceeded a con-» 
fiderablc way up the river, every thing invited me to 
fettle there. The beauty ot the river, the clcarnefs of 
the water through which I could fee the fandy bottom, 
the multitude of palm trees of diflerent kinds, the 
tailed and fined I had feen, and an infinite number of 
other large and flourifhing trees, the birds, and the 
verdure of the plains are fo wonderfully beautiful, that 
this country excels all others as far as the day furpalTes 
the night in brightnefs and fplendour, fo that I often 
faid, that it would be in vain for me to attempt to 
give Your Highnefles a full account of it, for neither 
my tongue nor my pen could come up to the truth ^ 

and 
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and indeed I am fo much amazed at the fight of fuch 
beauty, that I know not how to defcribe it.*’ Life of 
Columb. €.30, 


NOTE XV. p. 141. 

The account which Columbus gives of the humanity 
and orderly behaviour of the natives on this occafion 
is very ftriking. ‘‘ The King (fays he, in a letter to 
Ferdinand and Ifabella) having been informed of our 
misfortune, exprefled great grief for our lofs, and 
immediately fent aboard all the people in the place in 
many large canoes 5 we foon unloaded the (hip of 
every thing that was upon deck, as the King gave us 
great afliftance: he himfclf, with his brothers and 
relations, took all po/Tibie care that every thing Ihould 
be properly done, both aboard and on fhore. And, 
from time to time, he fent fome of his relations weep- 
ing, to beg of me not to be dcjc£led, for he would 
give me all that he had. I can allure Your Highnefies, 
that fo much care would not have been taken in 
fecuring our efFeds in any part of Spain, as all our 
property was put together in one place near his palace, 
until the houfes which he wanted to prepare for 
the cuftody of it, were emptied. He immediately 
placed a guard of armed men, who watched during 
the whole night, and thofe on lliore lamented as if 
they had been much interefted in our lofs. The 
people are fo alFeilionate, fo tradable, and fo peaceable, 
that I fwear to Your FighnelTes, that there is not a 
better race of men, nor a better country in the 
world. They love their neighbour as themfelves ; 

their 
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their converfatlon is the fweeteft and mildcft in the 
world, cheerful, and always accompanied with a fmile# 
And although it is true that they go naked, yet Your 
HighnelTes may be afTured that they have many very 
commendable cuftoms *, the King is ferved with great 
Rate, and his behaviour is fo decent, that it is pleafant 
to fee him, as it is likcwife to obfcrve the wonderful 
memory which thefc people have, and their defire of 
knowing every thing, which leads them to inquire into 
its caufes and cfFetis/’ Life of Columbus, c. 32 . It 
is probable, that the Spaniards were indebted for this 
officious attention, to the opinion which the ludiaus 
entertained of tlicm as a fuperior order of beings. 


NOTE XVI. p. 149. 

Every monument of fuch a man as Columbus is 
valuable. A letter which he wrote to Ferdinand and 
Ifabeila, deferibing what palled on this occafion, ex- 
hibits a moll linking pitlurc of his intrepidity, his 
humanity, his prudence, his public fpiril, and courtly 
addrefs. I would have been lefs concerned for this 
misfortune, had I alone been in danger, both becaufe 
my life is a debt tliat 1 owe to the iSupreine Creator, 
and becaufe I have at other times been expofed to the 
moll imminent hazard. But what gave me infinite 
grief and vexation was, that after it had pleafcd our 
Lord to give me faith to undertake tliis enterprife, in 
which I had now been fo fuccefsful, that my opponents 
would have been convincetl, and the glory of Your 
Highnefl'es, and the extent of your territory increafed 
by me *, it ftiould pleafe the Divine Majclly to Hop all 
by my death. All this would have b('en more tolerable, 
2 had 
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had it not been attended with the lofs of thofe men 
whom I had carried with me, upon promife of the 
greateft profperity, who feeing themfelves in fuch 
diftrefs, curfed not only their coming along with me, 
but that fear and awe of me, which prevented them 
from returning, as they often had refolved to have 
done. But befides all this, my forrow was greatly 
increafed by recollefting that I had left my two fons 
at fchool at Cordova, deftitute of friends, in a foreign 
country, when it could not in all probability he known 
that I had done fuch fervices as might induce Your 
Highneffes to remember them. And though I comforted 
myfelf with the faith that our Lord would not permit 
that, which tended fo much to the glory of his Church, 
and which I had brought about with fo much trouble, 
to remain imperfeft, yet I confidered, that on account 
of my fins, it was his will to deprive me of that 
glory, which I might have attained in this world. 
While in this confufed date, I thought on the good for- 
tune whi(!h accompanies Your Highnefles, and imagined 
that although I fliould perifh, and the veflcl be loft, it 
was poflible that you might fomehow come to the 
knowledge of my voyage, and the fuccefs with which 
it was attended. For that rcafon I wrote upon 
parchment with the brevity which the fituation required, 
that I had difeovered the lands which I promifed, in 
how many days I had done it, and what courfe I had 
followed. I mentioned the goodnefs of the country, 
the chara£ler of the inhabitants, and that Your High- 
neffes fubjefts were left in poffcffion of all that I had 
difeovered. Having fealed this writing, I addreffed it 
to Your Highneffes, and promifed a thoufand ducats to 
any perfon who ftiould deliver it fealed, fo that if any 

foreigner 
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foreigner found it, the promifed reward might prevail 
on them not to give the information to another. I then 
caufed a great calk to be brought to me, and wrapping 
up the parchment in an oiled cloth, and afterwards 
in a cake of wax, I put it into the calk, and having 
ftopt it well, I call it into the fea. All the men 
believed that it was fome a£t of devotion. Ima- 
gining that this might never chance to be taken up, as 
the fliips approached nearer to Spain, I made another 
packet like the firft, and placed it at the top of the 
poop, fo that if the (hip funk, the caik remaining 
above water might be committed to the guidance oi” 
fortune.’’ 


NOTEXVn. p.is4* 

Some Spanifh authors, with tlie meannefs of national 
jealoufy, have endeavoured to detract from the glory 
of Columbus, by infinuating that he was led to the 
difeovery of the New World, not by his own Inventive 
or enterprifing genius, but by information vvliich he 
had received. According to their account, a vefl’el 
having been driven from its courfe by eaftcrly wiiuLs, 
was carried before them far to the welt, and landed 
on the coall of an unknown country, from which ii 
returned with difficulty ; the pilot, and three failors,* 
being the only petfons who furvived the diltrefic:* 
which the crew fuffered, from want of provihons, and 
fatigue in this long voyage. In a few day 3 after their 
arrival, all the four died ; but the pilot having been 
received into the houfe of Columbus, his intimate 
friend difclofed to him, before his death, the fecret of 

the 
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the difcovery which he had accidentally made, and 
left him his papers containing a journal of the voyage, 
which ferved as a guide to Columbus in his under- 
taking. Gomara, as far as I know, is the firft author 
who pubiiflied this ftory, Hift. c. 13. Every circum- 
ftance is deflitute of evidence to fupport it. Neither 
the name of the vefTel nor its deftination is known. 
Some pretend that it belonged to one of the fea-port 
towns in Andalufia, and was failing either to the 
Canaries, or to Madeira ; others, that it was a Bifcayner 
in its way to England ; others, a Portuguefe (hip trading 
on the coaft of Guinea. The name of the pilot is 
alike unknown, as well as that of the port in which he 
landed on his return. According to fomc, it was in 
Portugal ; according to others, in Madeira, or the 
Azores. 'Phe year in which this voyage was made is 
no lefs uncertain. Monfon’s Nav. Trafts, Churchill, 
hi. 371. No mention is made of this pilot, or his dif- 
coveries, by And. Bernaldes, or Pet. Martyr, the con- 
temporaries of Columbus. Herrera, with his ufual 
judgment, pafles over it in filence. Oviedo takes notice 
of this report, but confiders it as a tale fit only to amufc 
the vulgar. Hift. lib. ii. c. 2. As Columbus held his 
courfe direftly weft from the Canaries, and never 
varied it, fome later authors have fuppofed, that this 
uniformity is a proof of his being guided by fome pre- 
vious information. But they do not recolle6l; the 
principles on which he founded all his hopes of fuccefs, 
that by holding a wefterly courfc, he muft certainly 
arrive at thofe regions of the call deferibed by the an- 
cients. His firm belief of his own fyftem led him to 
take that courfe, and to purfue it without deviation. 


The 
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The Spaniards are not the only people who have 
called in queftion Columbus’s claim to the honour of 
having difcovered America. Some German authors 
afcribed this honour to Marlin Behaim, their country- 
man. He was of the noble family of the Behaims of 
Schwartzbach, citizens of the firft rank in the Imperial 
town of Nuremberg. Having ftudied under fhe cele- 
brated John Muller, better known by thername of 
Regiomontanus, he acquired fuch knowledge of cof- 
mography, as excited a defire of exploring thofe regions 
the filuation and qualities of which he had been ac- 
cuftomed, under that able mailer, to inveftigatc and 
deferibe. Under the patronage of the Duchel's of 
Burgundy he repaired to Liibon, whither the fame of 
the Portuguefe difeoveries invited all the adventurous 
fpirlts of the age. There, as wc learn from Herman 
Schedcl, of whofc Chromcon Mundi a German tranfla- 
tion was printed at Nuremberg, A. D. 1493, merit 
as a cofmographer railed him, in conjunAion with 
Diego Cano, to the coinmand of a fquadron litted out 
for difeovery in tlie year 1483. In that voyage, he is 
faid to have difcovered the kingdom of Congo. He 
fettled in the ifland of Fayal, one of the Azores, and 
was 4 particular friend of Columbus. Herrera, dec. i. 
lib. i. c. 2. Magellan had a terreitrial globe made by 
Behai m, on which he demonllratcd the courfc that he 
propofed to hold in fearch of the communication with 
the South Sea, which he afterwards difcovered. 
Gomara Hifl. c. 19. Herrera, dec. if. lib. ii. c. 19. 
In the year 1492, Beliaim vifited his relations in 
Nuremberg, and left with them a map drawn with 
his own hand, which is dill preferved among the 
archives of the family. Thus far the (lory of Martin 
Bchaim feerns to be well authenticated ; but the ac- 
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count of his having difcovered any part of the New 
World appears to be merely conjeflural. 

In the firft edition, as I had at that time hardly any 
knowledge of Behaim but what I derived from a 
frivolous Differtation de vero Novi Orbis Inventore, 
publifhed at Francfort, A. D. 1714, by Jo. Frid. 
Stuvenius, I was induced, by the authority of Herrera, 
to fuppofe that Behaim was not a native of Germany j 
but from more full and accurate information, com- 
municated to me by the learned Dr. John Reinold 
Forfter, I am now fatisfied that I was mlftaken. 
Dr. Forfter has been likewife fo good as to favour me 
vith a copy of Bchaim’s map, as publiftied by 
Doppelmayer in his account of the Mathematicians 
and Artifts of Nuremberg. From this map, the im- 
perfedion of cofmographical knowledge at that period 
is manifeft. Hardly one place is laid down in its true 
fituation. Nor can I difeover from it any reafon to 
fuppofe that Behaim had the lead knowledge of any 
region in America. He delineates, indeed, an ifland 
to which he gives the name of St. Brandon. This, It 
is imagined, may be fome part of Guiana, fuppofed at 
firft to be an ifland. He places it in the fame latitude 
with the Cape Verd ifles, and I fufped it to be an 
imaginary ifland which has been admitted into fome 
ancient maps on no better authority than the legend of 
the Itifti St. Brandon or Brendan, whofe ftory is fo 
childifhly fabulous as to be unwortliy of any notice. 
Girald. Cambrienfis ap. Miflingham Florilegium Sanc- 
torum, p-427. 

The pretenfions of the Welfli to the difeovery of 
America feem not to reft on a foundation much more 
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folid. In the twelfth century, according to Powellj at 
dKpute having arifen among the fons of (!Wen 
Guyneth, King of North-Wales, concerning the fuc- 
ceflion to his crown, Madoc, one of their number, 
weary of this contention, betook himfelf to fea in queft 
of a more quiet fettlement. He fleered due weft, 
leaving Ireland to the north, and arrived in an un» 
known country, which appeared to him fo defirable, 
that he returned to Wales, and carried thither feveral 
of his adherents and companions. This la faid to 
have happened about the year 1170, and after that, 
he and his colony were heard of no more. But it is 
to be obferved, that Powell, on whofe teftimony the 
autlienticity of this ftory refts, publiftied his hiftory 
above four centuries from the date of the event which 
he relates. Among a people as rude and as illittrale as 
the Wclfli at that period, the memory of a tranfaftion 
fo remote muft have been very imperfectly preferved, 
and would require to be confirmed by fome author of 
greater credit, and nearer to the sera of Madoc's voyage 
than Powell. Later antiquaries have indeed appealed 
to the teftimony of Meredith ap Rhees, a Welfh bard, 
who died A. D. 1477. But he too lived at fuch a 
diftance of time from the event, that he cannot be 
coniidered as a witnefs of much more credit than 
Powell. Befides, his verfes, publiftied by Hakluyt, 
vol. iii. ,p. I., convey no information, but that Madoc, 
diffatisfied witli his domeftic fituation, employed 
himfelf in fearching the ocean for new polleflions. 
But even if we admit the authenticity of Powell’s 
ftory, it does not follow that the unknown country 
which Madoc difeovered by fleering weft, in fuch a 
courfe as to leave Ireland to the north, was 

roi* /. B D of 
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of America. The naval flcill of the Welfh in thd 
twelfth century was hardly equal to fuch a voyage. 
If he made any dlfcovery at all, it is more probable 
that it was Madeira, or fome other of the weftern ifles. 
The affinity of the Welfli language with fome dialefls 
fpoken in America, has been mentioned as a circum- 
ftance which confirms the truth of Madoc’s voyage. 
But that affinity has been obferved in fo few inftances, • 
and in fome of thefe is fo obfeure, or fo fanciful, that 
tio conclufion can be drawn from the cafual refem- 
blance ctf a fmall number of words. There is a bird, 
which, as far as is yet known, is found only on the 
coafts of South America, from Port Defire to the Straitsi 
of Magellan. It is diftinguifhed by the name of Penguin, 
This word in the Welfh language fignifies White-head, 
Almoft all the authors who favour the pretenfions of 
the Welfh to the difeovery of America, mention this 
as an irrefragablii proof of the affinity of the Welfh 
language with that fpoken in this region of America* 
But Mr. Pennant, who has given a fcientific deferip^ 
tion of the Penguin, obferves, that all the birds of this 
genus have black heads, fo that we mull refign every 
hope (adds he) founded on this hypothefis of retriev- 
ing the Cambrian race in the New World.’’ Philof. 
Tranfaft. vol.lviii. p. 91, &c. Befides this, if the 
Wclfli, towards the clofe of the twelfth century, had 
fettled in any part of America, fome remains of the 
Chriflian do£lrine and rites mufl ]iave been found 
among their defeendants, when they were difeoverdS 
about three hundred years poflerlor to their migration ; 
a period fo fhort, that, in the courfe of it, we cannot 
well fuppofe that all European ideas and arts would be 
totally forgotten. Lord Lyttelton, in his notes to the 
12 fiftli 
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fifth book of his Hiftory of Henry II. p. 371, has 
examined what Powell relates concerning the dif- 
coveries made by Madoc, and invalidates the truth of 
his ftory by otlier arguments of great wei^t;^ 

The pretcnfions of the Norwegians to the difeovery 
of America, feem to be better founded than thofe of 
‘ the Germans or Welfli. The inhabitants of Scandinavia 
Were remarkable in the middle ages for the boldnefs 
and extent of their maritime excurfions. In 874, the 
Norwegians difeovered, and planted a colony in 
Iceland. In 982, they difeovered Greenland, and 
eftablithed fettlcments there. From that, fome of 
their navigators proceeded towards tlic wefi, and 
difeovered a country more inviting than thofe horrid 
regions with which they were acquainted. Ai.('ordiiig 
to their reprefentation, this country was futuly on tlujt 
coafts, but in the interior parts level and covered 
with wood, on which account they gave it tlie name 
of Helle’-ltvidy aiul I[lark 4 andy and having afterwards 
found fome pLuats of the vine which bore grapes, 
they called it IVln-lathL I'he credit of this llory relcs, 
as far as I know, on the authority of the or 

chronicle of King Olaus, compofed by Hnorro Sturlo- 
nides, or Sturiufjns^ publiflied by Perinlkiold at 
Stockholm, A. 1 ). 1697. Snorro v/as born in 

the year 1 1 79, his chronicle might be compiled about 
two centuries after the event which he relates. His 
account of tlie navigation and difcovcrics of Biorn^ 
and his companion is a very rude confufed tale, 

p. 104. no. 326. It is impoflible to difeover from 
him what part of America it was in which the 
Norwegians landed. According to his account of the 
n B 2 length 
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length of the days and nightSi it muft have been as 
far north as the fifty-eighth degree of latitude, on 
feme part of the coatt of Labradore, approaching near 
to the entry of Hudfon^s Straits. Grapes, certainly, 
are not the produ£iion of that country. Torfeus 
fuppofes that there is an error in the text, by reftifying 
of M^hich the place where the Norwegians landed may 
be fuppofed to be fituated in latitude 49®. But neither * 
is that the region of the vine in America. From 
perufing Saorro’s tale, I fhould think that the fituation 
of Newfoundland correfponds beft with that of the 
country difeovered by the Norwegians. Grapes, 
however, are not the produftion of that barren ifland. 
Other conjeftures are mentioned by M. Mallet, Introd. 
i THift. de Dennem. 175, &c. I am not fufficiently 
acquainted with the literature of the north, to examine 
them. It feems manifeft, that if the Norwegians did 
difeover any part of America at that period, their 
attempts to plant colonies proved unfuccefsful, and 
all knowledge of it was foon loft. 

NOTEXVIIL p.156. 

Peter Martyr, ab Angleria, a Milanefe gentleman, 
refiding at that time in the court of Spain, whofe letters 
contain an account of the tranfaftions of that period, 
in the order wherein they occurred, deferibes the fenti- 
ments with which he himfelf and his learned corre- 
fpondents were affefted, in very ftriking terms. ** Prse 
Isetitia profiluifle te, vixque a lachrymis prae gaudio 
temperafTe, quando literas adfpexifti meas quibus, de 
antipodum orbe latenti haftenus, te certiorem feci, mi 
fuavifiime Fomponi, infinuafti* Ex tuis ipfe Uteris 

cqlligo. 
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C<rtlIgo, quid fenferis. Senfifti autem, tantique rem 
fecifti, quanti virum fumma doftrina infignitum decuit. 
Quis namque cibus fublimlbus prseftari poteft ingeniisi 
ifto fuavior ? quod condimentum gratius ? A me 
facio conjefluram. Beati fentio fpiritus meos, quando 
accitos alloquor prudentes aliquos ex his qui ab ea 
redeunt provincia. Implicent animos pecuniarum 
cumulis augendis miferi avari, libidinibus obfcocni ; 
noftras nos mentes, poftquam Deo pleni aliquando 
fuerimus, contemplando, hujufcemodi return notitla 
demulciamus.” Epift. 152. Pomponio Lxto. 

NOTE XIX. p. 172. 

So firmly were men of fcience, in that age, per- 
fuaded that the countries which Columbus had dif- 
covered were connefted with the Eaft Indies, that 
Bernaldes, the Cura dc los Palacios, who feems to 
have been no Inconfidcrable proficient in the knowledge 
of cofmography, contends that Cuba was not an ifland, 
but a part of the continent, and united to the dominions 
of the Great Khan. This he delivered as his opinion 
to Columbus himfelf, who was his guefl for fome time 
On his return from his fecond voyage ; and he fupports 
k by feveral arguments, mofUy founded on the 
authority of Sir John Mandeville. MS. penes me. 
Antonio Gallo, who was fecretary to the magiflracy 
of Genoa towards the clofe of the fifteenth century, 
publifhed a fliort account of the navigations and 
difeoveries of his countryman Columbus, annexed to 
his Opufcula Hiftorica de rebus populi Genuenfis ; in 
which he informs us, from letters of Columbus which 
be himfelf had feen, that it was his opinion, founded 
B B 3 upon 
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upon nautical obfervatlons, that one of the iflands he had 
difcovered was diftant only two hours or thirty degrees 
from Cattigara, which, in the charts of the geographers 
of that age, was laid down, upon the authority of 
Ptolemy, lib.vii. c. 3., as the moft eafterly place in 
'Afia. From this he concluded, that if feme uiaknown 
continent did not obftrudl the navigation, there muft 
be a ftiort and eafy accefs, by holding a wefterly courfe, 
to this extreme region of the Eaft. Muratori Scriptores 
Rer, Italicarum, voL xxiii. p. 304. 

NOTE XX. p. 179. 

Behnaldes, the Cura or Reftor de los Palacios, a 
contemporary writer, fays, that five hundred of thefe 
captives were fent to Spain, and fold publicly in Seville 
as Haves y but that, by the change of climate and their 
inability to bear the fatigue of labour, they all died in 
n fhort time. MS. penes me» 


NOTE XXL p. 196. 

Columbus feems to have formed fome very lingular 
opinions concerning the countries which he had now 
difcovered. The violent fwell and agitation of the 
waters on the coaft of Trinidad led him to conclude 
this to be the highell part of the terraqueous globe, and 
he imagined that various circumllances concurred in 
proving that the fea was here vifibly elevated. Having 
adopted this erroneous principle, the apparent beauty 
of the country induced him to fall in with a notion 
of Sir John Mandeville, c. 102. that the terreftial 

paradife 
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paradife was the higheft land In the earth ; and he be- 
lieved that he had been fo fortunate as to di fcover this 
happy abotle. Nor ought we to think it ftrange that a 
perfon of fo much fagacity fhould be influenced by the 
opinion or reports of fuch a fabulous author as Mande-*- 
ville. ^Columbus and the other difcoverers were obligeti 
to follow fuch guides as they could find; and it appears 
from feveral paflages in the manufcript of Andr. Ber- 
naldes, the friend of Columbus, that no inconfiderable 
degree of credit was given to the teflimonyof Mandeville 
in that age. Bernaldes frequently quotes him, and 
always with refpedl, 

NOTEXXIL p.211. 

It is remarkable that neither Gomara nor Oviedo, 
the moil ancient Spanifh hiftorians of America, nor 
Herrera, confider Ojeda, or his companion Vcfpucci, 
as the firft difcoverers of the continent of America, 
They uniformly aferibe this honour to Columbus. 
Some have fuppofed that national refen tment againfl 
Vcfpucci, for deferting the fervice of Spain, and 
entering into that of Portugal, may liavc prompted 
thefe writers to conceal the a£i:ions which he per- 
formed. But Martyr and Benzoni, both Italians, 
could not be warped by the fame prejudice. Martyr 
was a contemporary author; he refided in the court of 
Spain, and had the beft opportunity be exactly in- 
formed with refpeft to all public tranfa^^ions ; and 
yet neither in his Decads, the lirft general hiftory 
publilhed of the New World, nor in his Epiftles, 
which contain an account of all the remarkable events 
D n 4 of 
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of lii» time, does he afcribe to Vefpucci the honour 
of having firft difcovered the continents Benzoni 
went as an adventurer to Ame^a in the year 1541$ 
and reiided there a confiderable time. He appears to 
have been animated with a warm zeal for the honour 
of Italy, his native country, and yet does not mention 
the exploits and difcoveries of Vefpucci. Herrera, 
who compiled his general hiftory of America from the 
moft authentic records, not only follows thofe early 
writers, but accufes Vefpucci of falfifying the dates of 
both the voyages which he made to the New World, 
and of c mfounding the one with the other, in order 
that he might arrogate to himfelf the glory of having 
difcovered the continent. Her, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. a. 
He afferts, that in a judicial inquiry into this matter 
by the royal fifeal, it was proved by the teftimony of 
Ojeda himfelf, that he touched at Hifpaniola when 
returning to Spain from his firft voyage; whereas 
Vefpucci gave out that they returned direftly to Cadiz 
from the coaft of Paria, and touched at Hifpaniola 
only in their fecond voyage ; and that he had finifhed 
the voyage in five months ; whereas, according to 
Vefpucci’s account, he had employed feventeen 
months in performing it. Viaggio primo de Am, 
Vefpucci, p. 36, Viag, fccundo, p. 45. Herrera 
gives a more full account of this inqueft in another 
part of his Decads, and to the fame effe€f. Her, 
dec. I, lib, vii. c. 5, Columbus was in Hifpaniola 
when Ojeda arrived there, and had by that time come 
to an agreement with Roldan, wlio oppofed Ojeda*s 
attempt to excite a new infuneftion, and, of con- 
fe<juen<:e4 his voyage muft have been pofterior to that 
3 of 
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of the admiraL Life of Columbus, c. 84. According 
to Vefpucci^s account, he fet out on his firft voyage 
May loth, 1497. Viag. primo, p. 6, At that time 
Columbus was in the court of Spain preparing for his 
voyage, and /eems to have enjoyed a confiderable 
degree of favour. The affairs of the New Worl<f 
were at this juncture under the direftion of Antonio 
Torres, a friend of Columbus. It is not probable, 
that at that period a commifTion would be granted to 
another perfon, to anticipate the admiral, by under- 
taking a voyage which he himfelf intended to perform. 
Fonfeca, who patronized Ojeda, and granted the 
licence for his voyage, was not recalled to court, and 
reinftated in the direction of Indian affairs, until the 
death of Prince John, which happened September 
1497, Martyr, Ep. 182., feveral months polterior 
to the time at which Vcfpucci pretends to have fet 
out upon his voyage. A life of Vefpucci was publifhed 
at Florence by the Abate Bandini, A. D. 1745, 4to. 
It is a work of no merit, written with little judgment, 
and lefs candour. He contends for his countryman’s 
title to the difcovery of the continent with all the blind 
zeal of national partiidity, but produces no new evidence 
to fupport it. We learn from him that Vefpucci’s 
account of his voyage was publiflied as early as the 
year 1510, and probably fooner. Vita di Am. Vcfp. 
p. 52. At what time the name of America came to 
be firft given to the New World, is not certain. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXIII. p. 271. 

The form employed on this occafion ferved as a 
model to the Spaniards in all their fubfeq^uent conquefts 
Hn America. It is fo extraordinary In its nature, and 
gives us fuch an idea of the proceedings of the 
Spaniards, and the principles upon which they founded 
their right to the extenfive dominions which they 
acquired in the New World, that it well merits 
the attention of the reader. “ I Alonfo cle Ojeda, 
fervant of the moll high and powerful Kings of Caftile 
and Leon, the conquerors of barbarous nations, their 
meflbnger and captain, notify to you and declare, in 
as ample form as I am capable, that God our Lord, 
who is one and eternal, created the heaven and the 
earth, and one man and one woman, of whom you 
and we, and all the men who have been or {hall be in 
the world are defcendcd. But as it has come to pafs 
through the number of generations during more than 
five thoufand years, that they have been difperfed into 
different parts of the world, and are divided into 
various kingdoms and provinces, becaufe one country 
was not able to contain them, nor could they have 
found in one the means of fubfiftence and prefervation ; 
therefore God our Lord gave the charge of all thofe 
people to one man named St. Peter, whom he confli- 
tutecl the lord and head of all the human race, that all 
men, in whatever place they are born, or in whatever 
faith or place they are educated, might yield obedience 
unto him. He hath fubjefted the whole world to hi* 
jurifdiftion, and commanded him to eftablifh his refi- 
dence in Rome, as the moft proper place for the 

government 
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government of the world. He iikewife promlfed and 
gave him power to eftablidi his authority in every 
other part of the world, and to judge and govern all 
Chriftians, Moors, Jews, Gentiles, and all other 
people of whatever feft or faith they may be. To 
him is given tlie name of Pope^ which fignifies admir- 
able. great father and guardian, becaufe he is the fathei 
and governor of all men. Thofe w'ho lived in the time 
of this holy father obeyed and acknowledged him as 
their Lord and King, and the fuperior of the univerfe. 
The fame has been obferved with refpeft to them who, 
fince his time, have been chofen to the pontificate. 
Thus it now^ continues, and will continue to the end of 
the world. 

One of thefe Pontiffs, as lord of the world, hath 
made a grant of thefe illands, and of the Ticrra Firme 
of the ocean fca, to the Catholic Kings of Caftile, Don 
Ferdinand and Donna Ifabella, of glorious memory, 
and their fuccclTors, our foveroigns, with all they 
contain, as is more fully exprelled in certain deeds 
paffed upon tliat occafion, winch you may fee, if you 
defire it. Thus His Majefty is King and lord of thefe 
iflands, and of the continent, in virtue of this donation ; 
and, as King and lord aforefaid, mod of the illaiuls 
to which his title hath been notified, have recognifed 
His Majcdy, and now yield obedience and fubjeHioii 
to him as their lord, voluntarily and witliout rcfdlance j 
and iitllantly as foon as they received information, 
they obeyed the religious men fent by the King to 
preach to them, and to inftruft them in our holy 
faith and all thefe, of their own free will, without 
any recompence or gratuity, became Chriftians, and 

continue 
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continue to be fo; and His Majelly hainng '^received 
them gracioufly under his prote£tion| has commanded 
that they ihould be treated in the fame manner as hi» 
other fubjefts and vaffals. You are bound and obliged 
to ad in the fame manner. Therefore I now entreat 
'•and require you to confider attentively what I have 
declared to you; and that you may more perfedly 
comprehend it^ that you take fuch time as is reafon* 
able, in order that you may acknowledge the Church as 
the fuperior and guide of the univerfe, and llkcwife 
the holy father called the Pope, in his own right, 
and His Majefty by his appointment, as King and 
fovereign lord of thefe iflands, and of the Tierra 
Firme; and that you confent that the aforefaid holy 
fathers lhall declare and preach to you the dodrines 
above mentioned. If you do this, you ad well, and 
perform that to which you are bound and obliged; 
and His Majefty, and I in his name, will receive you 
with love and kindnefs, and will leave you, your 
wives and children, free and exempt from fervitude, 
and in the enjoyment of all you polTefs, in the fame 
manner as the inhabitants of the iflands, Befides this, 
His Majefty will beftow upon you many privileges, 
exemptions, and rewards. But if you will not comply, 
or malicioufly delay to obey my injundion, then, 
with the help of God, I will enter your country by 
force; I will carry on war againft you with the utmoft 
violence, I will fubjed you to the yoke of obedience 
to the Church and King, I will take your wives and 
children, and will make them flaves, and fell or difpofc 
of them according to His Majefty’s pleafure; I wHl 
feize your goods, and do you all the mifchief in my 
power, as rebellious fubjeds, who will not acknow* 

ledge 
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ledge or fubmit to their lawful fovereign. jAnd I 
proteft) that all the bloodihed and' c^amitM which 
fliall follow are to be imputed to you, and xrot to His 
Majefty, or to me, or the gentlemen who ferve under 
me ; and as X have now made this declaration and 
requifition unto you, I require the notary here prefent* 
to grant me a certificate of this, fubfcribed in proper 
form.” Hierrera, dec. i. lib. rii. c. 14. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 190. 

Balboa, in his letter to the King, obferves, that of 
the hundred and ninety men whom he took with him, 
there were never above eighty fit for fervice at one 
time. So much did they fuffer from hunger, fatigue, 
and ficknefs. Herrera, dec. J. lib. x. c. 16. F. Mart, 
decad. 226 . 


NOTE XXV. p. 306. 

Fonseca, Bilhop of Palencia, the principal direftot 
of American afiairs, had eight hundred Indians in 
property; the commendator Lope de Conchiilos, his 
chief aflbciate in that department, eleven hundred^ 
and other favourites had confiderable numbers. They 
fent overfeers to the iflands, and hired out thofe 
Aaves to the planters. Her. dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 14. 
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NOTE XXVI. p.337«- 

Though America is more plentifully fupf^lied with 
'‘water than the other regions of the globe, there is no 
river or ftream of water in Yucatan. This peninfula 
projefts from the continent a hundred la^'g-J-s, but, 
where broadeft, ' does not extend above twenty-five 
leagues. It is an extenfive plain, not only wiiH'Out 
mountains, but almoft without any inequality of ground. 
The inhabitants are fupplied with water from pits, and 
wherever they dig them, find it in abundance. It is 
probable, from all thofe circumftances, that this country 
was formerly covered by the fea. Herrerae Def- 
criptio Indise Occidentalis, p. 14, Hiftoire Naturelle, 
par M. de Buflbn, tom. i. p»593* 


NOTEXXVIL p.341. 

M. Clavigero cenfures me for having reprefented 
the Spaniards who failed with Cordova and Grijalva, 
as fancying in the warmth of their imagination, 
that they faw cities on the coaft of Yucatan adorned 
with towers and cupolas, I know not what tranllation 
of my hiftory he has confulted, (for his quotation from 
it is not taken from the origmal,) but I never imagined 
that any building erefted by Americans could fuggeft 
the idea of a cupola or dome, a ftrufture which their 
utmoft {kill in architefture was incapable of rearing. 
My words are, that they fancied the villages which 
they faw from their fliips ‘‘ to be cities adorned with 
towers and pinnacles.” By pinnacles I meant fome 
elevaUon above the reft of the building \ and the 



paflaj^ is ijanflated almott literally 
dec. lib. iii. c. i. In almoft all the accounts of new 
' eiven by the Spanifli difcoverers in that age, 

this war nth ot "admiration is confpicuous; and led ’ 
them t( defcribe thefe new objefts in tlie moft fplendid 
When Cordova and his companions ^rft 
beheld an i.idian village of greater magnitude than anj 
ti. 7 ’-ad beheld in the iflands, they dignified it by the 
name of Grand Cairo^ B. Diaz. c. %* From the fame 
caufe Grijalva and his aflbciates thought the country, 
along the coaft of which they held their courfe, en-* 
titled to the name of New Spain. 


The end of the first volume. 
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